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of the ‘Canberra’ is made of 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


The name ‘Canberra’ means in the language of possible an extra deck and the accommodation of 
Australia's aborigines, ‘meeting place’. This super- 300 more passengers. The aesthetic value of 
structure is certainly a meeting place of a lot of aluminium is evident in the outstanding design. 
fine ideas, both practical and aesthetic. The main The P & O-Orient Line are to be congratulated 
practical advantage is a saving in topweight by on this splendid addition to their fleet, as are the 
using more than 1,000 tons of aluminium supplied by builders Harland & Wolff Ltd. 

The British Aluminium Company. This has made en ee 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Norfolk House, St. James's Square London S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 
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INTERNATIONAL 


NORTH AND SOUTH 

To Africans the differences between North and South are greater 
than those between East and West. Whatever their differences 
with one another they resent other people organising them. The 
3 West’s best course is not to try to enlist them, but to help them to 
unite (p. 975). 


Mr Hammarskjéld has rebutted Mr Khrushchev’s attacks on his 
own neutrality (p. 988). 


, JACK AND THE GIANT 


The round in Paris between General de Gaulle and Mr Kennedy 
has gone to France (p: 977). 


' The Evian talks between French and Algerians are slowly getting 
under way (p. 986); the talks on Laos between East and West 
are not (p. 986). 


| At home Mr Kennedy is still unproved as a President (p. 999). 
His message to Congress before he left home was intended to 
ensure that Mr Khrushchev would take him seriously (p. 1000). 


| The Republican victory in the senatorial election in Texas presages 


a two-party South (p. roor). North of the border, in Canada, Mr 
Diefenbaker has had an unexpected political success (p. 988). 


MAC AND THE MOUNTAIN 

; The interests of Commonwealth farmers still pose the main 
4 problems in negotiating British entry to the Common Market 
(p. 981). But neither the Seven nor home politics seem likely to 
stand in the way (pp. 982 and 983). 
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HOME 
‘ WRONG IDEAS 


¥ Sterling is once again under fire and there is loose talk of 
devaluation. It is high time that the counter-arguments were 
publicly set down (p. 1023). 


RIGHT LINES 


Dr Beeching will ‘need all of his five years to knock the railways 


into shape. His first task must be a management spring-clean 
(p. 1025). 


HARD BARGAINS 


: Trade unions have come to stay for the British middle-class 
i (p. 979). 


Civil Service clerks have rejected a bad new pay scheme and got 
> arise under a bad old one (p. 985). 


: The teachers’ pay award from the Burnham committee presents 
: the Government with a ticklish yea or nay (p. 985). 


ne ere FAMED ORME CILIA HE ELE 


{ Wanted, a wages policy—and not only in Britain (p. 985). 
More jobs for fewer unemployed (p. 1028). 


‘ 
\ : 
* 
; Educating the workers: the TUC hopes to spend more and do 
much more (p. 1018). 


Power failure ; how the Generating Board tripped and plunged . 


south London into darkness (p. 1029). 
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The first European assembly to meet in London was disappointed 
when Mr Macmillan gave no hint that a move was on the way 
(p. 983). Once made, the move could precipitate world-wide steps 
to free trade (p. 983). 


Spain and Portugal are anxious to be brought into the European 
family ; Lord Home has been exploring sdme of the obstacles 
(p. 984). He is not the only tourist to give Spain a window on 
the outside world (p. 1014). 


The new West Indian member of the Commonwealth family is 
finding it hard to attain a viable unity (p. 978). 


PLOTS 


France : Two rebel generals have been condemned, but the trial 
leaves the attitude of the army still far from clear (p. 1008). 


Dominican Republic : The assassination of the dictator Trujillo 
opens the way to reform, but provides no guarantee that reform 


will follow (p. 984). 
TYRANNIES 


Tibet : Popular resistance has forced Mao Tse-Tung to go slow 
on collectivisation (p. 1011). 


South Africa: The Afrikaner is preparing for siege (p. 1008). 
TIGHTROPES 


Persia: The new prime minister’s reforming zeal runs the risk 
of counter-attack from the army, the propertied class and the re- 
emerging political opposition (p. 1007). 

Iraq : The durability of General Qasim’s government may turn on 
the success of its policy of modest collaboration between Arab 
This presents Cairo with a challenge (p. 1012). 


Atlantic subsidy : Cunard’s application to fly the Atlantic has 
shaken Mr Marples’s sea legs (p. 1028). 


Magazines: of seven women’s magazines under one roof, five 
survive and two get the hoof (p. 1028). 


Funior tycoons of Eton’s magazine empire (p. 1020). 


. + « « « » AND THRUST 
Oil : Jet Petroleum and Continental Oil are a combination that 
ought to worry the majors (p. 1030). 


Nuclear energy : two mammoths fall out and the result is fruitless 
competition (p. 1029). 


Hire Purchase : the finance houses may soon offer a rival to thie 
banks’ personal loans (p. 1033). 


Minicabs : second thoughts on how to inject new life into London 
taxis (p. 1032). 


Drug addicts: the rare connection (p. 988). 


Burglars: new ways to catch a thief (p. 1019). 
Psychopaths: a new deal (p. 989). 
Fishy business: cold cod and sharp shooting (p. 986). 


Foxy moves: the RSPCA, too, has its unilateralists (p. 989). 


Detailed contents on page 975 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


€ 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber touch with a Polymer representative in 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being one of 43 countries. 

made to these versatile elastomers. One 

of them could supply you with the answer 

to your raw material problems. A letter to POLYMER 

the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- CORPORATION LIMITED 

poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in SARNIA + CANADA 
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The Overseas Chemical Diviziun of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries. Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals 
match specific industrial requirements 
and are customer-tailored to particular 
production needs with the backing oflong 
_~ experience in the field. Grace is one ofthe 


W.R. CRACE & CO. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 


Ongare. 




















world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Its principal pro- 
ducts include : films, plastic bags and pouches for the 
packaging of food products, can sealing compounds, 
cap lining compounds, battery separators, high density 
polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, polyvinyl ace- 
tate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, ammonia, ureas, 
fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, 
sulphuric acid, silica’ gel and other 
desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 
silicon and other industrial chemicals, 


Dewey and Almy, London ; Dewalco, 
Paris ; Darex, Paris; Darex, Ham- 
burg ; Darex Italiana, Milan ; Dewey 
and Almy, Zurich; Darex, Vaduz ; 
Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; 
Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen. 
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PIVES YOu 


the priceless extra 
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SXPerience... 


¥ou pay no more for the pleasure of 
flying Pan American, yet included 
in your ticket is Pan American’s 
priceless extra: experience. 

Pan American has the largest fleet 
of over-ocean jets, the most million- 
mile pilots, 33 years of world-wide 
leadership. And to date, Pan Am has 
carried over 1,250,000 international 
jet passengers—far more than any 
other airline in the world. This ex- 
perience is why so many people 
choose Pan American. 


ope 


me 


Choose Pan Am ... relax with the world’s most experienced airline 


Today, Pan Am offers the greatest 
jet frequency between Europe and 
the U.S.A. And still more convenient 
for you, Pan Am Jets serve better 
than 20 cities in Europe, 11 in the 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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U.S.A. A choice of first-class Presi- 
dent Special or low-fare Rainbow 
Economy service on every flight. 
Your Travel Agent will be happy 
to help you with your reservations. 
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Squirrels have the right idea 
or do they? 


You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storing 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. 

Contrary to what scems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they feel 
hungry... Never mind; delightful little creatures, 
aren't they! Even so, and our strong British love of 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea not 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means—no disillusion there! “Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the high 
efficiency which modern conditions demand. You 
can depend on it. 


Lansing Bagnall 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 


Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. "Grams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 

And at Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow; Leeds; London; Solihull; Portsmouth; 
Warrington; Paris; Sydney; Toronto: New York; Cleveland: Dallas, 
Oregon; and Zurich, and represented throughout the world. 










SPACEMAKERS To worRuoD iNDBUS TRY 


MECHANISED 
MUSCLE Regd. 
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Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the Indian Government Tourist Office. 


28 Cockspur St., London, §.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GK 6263 


FORIEN TAIL 





PAY LESS FOR THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY IN 
'61-IT'S VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 Means luxury air travel at new low costs. On 
domestic air routes linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5° concession on selected tours. 
INDIA ’61 Means air-conditioned rail travel at new low 
costs. Indian Railways, one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 
INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accommodation at new 
low costs. The Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of India 
offer 5% concessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. Many more 
tourist bungalows and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA °61 Means big game hunting at new low costs. The 
Shikar Outfitters’ Association offer a 5% concession on 
schedule rates. 

INDIA °61 Means front row seats for national festivals. 
All State Governments and cultural academies will co- 
operate to ensure this. - 


INDIA ‘61 


ten thousand images 


‘SHIP -sign of Tufnol 
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TUFNOL * 
SIGNS 
OF THE 





Those people born under 
the sign of the Ship go full 
sail ahead to the top of 
their profession. Ship men 
become chief purchasing 
officers, chief engineers, 
chief draughtsmen and 
chief designers. Ship men 
are perfectionists who 
would sail the seven seas 
to find a material that com- 
bines the properties of many materials—a material that 
is light yet strong and hardwearing, resistant to corro- 
sion and a good electrical insulator. They also expect 
this ideal material to resist deterioration in storage, to 
machine easily with ordinary tools, and to be available in 
sheets, tubes, rods, angles and channels. Many Ship 
men have both their feet on dry land now that they have 
discovered this remarkable material—"‘SHIP” brand Tuf- 
nol. They have also discovered that Tufnol is available in 
eleven other brands, each with predetermined properties. 
All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each form- 
ulated to satisfy specific requirements—your require- 
ments. If your birthday falls between January 1st and 
December 31st, this could be your lucky week—the week 
you discovered Tufnol. 
‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and 
we predict you'll thank your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


| TUFNOL LIMITED, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 2 
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process control 
aquipment 


PACIFIC 
+. process pumps 


PODBIELNIAK 
centrifugal solvent 
extractors 


DRESSER 
compression 
fittings 


CLARK centrifugal 
and reciprocating 
ki: — Compressors 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
blowers 





Dresser is everywhere in the 


Dof CE 


Is pressure involved? Dresser provides it .. . with 
centrifugal and reciprocating compressors and 
centrifugal pumps. Dresser confines it... with 
compression fittings of many types. 


Must materials, liquid or solid, be handled or 
moved? Dresser equipment pumps them, or blows 
them. Do complicated processes require monitor- 
ing or cycling? Dresser electronic instrumenta- 
tion may be the answer. 


And... Dresser makes highly efficient, multipur- . 
pose centrifugal solvent extractors that have 
earned a global reputation for separating and 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 





removing many elements from liquids. 


Refineries, constructors, food processors, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals, plastics, paper tex- 
tiles...these and many more are faithful Dresser 
customers speaking many languages... located 
on every continent. 


The world of chemicals is a Dresser world. One 
that Dresser understands and supplies through 
a world-wide group of integrated companies and 
licensees. Call on the men of Dresser... rely on 
the products and technical services of Dresser... 
anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
z ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
> ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
PEeedOU RIES, IOIG> | wexico: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Republic National SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Miihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
Bank Building VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 


UMICALS 
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SCOTLAND'S LARGEST AP 


Cubitts’ precision planning 


Architect: Wylie, Shanks and Partners. 


Quantity Surveyor: James Barr & Sons 


Mr. A. E. Hitchcock, B.Sc., Technical 
Director of Morphy-Richards (Astral) 
Limited, says : ‘‘Having been closely con- 
cerned with the development of the project, 
I have been able to appreciate the way in 
which the many problems of site prepara- 
tion and construction had to be overcome. 
Building for industry requires the closest 
co-operation from the Contractor who must 
combine speed of construction with an 
understanding of the specific needs of his 
Client. The completion of this plant on 
schedule demonstrates the value of this 
kind of co-operation.” 
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PLIANCE FACTOR 


speeds constructic 





Mr. A. F. Keary, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (Scotland) 
Ltd., says: ‘‘From commencement to com- 
pletion of a contract we like to work in 
very close collaboration with the clients 
and their consultants. Such a relationship 
ensures an up-to-the-minute appreciation 
of clients’ requirements and job problems. 
At Dundee this close co-operation has 
enabled extensive areas of the factory 
to be handed over to Morphy - Richards 
(Astral) Limited for plant installation 
many months before the due completion 
date.”’ 
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se programming of construction 
bled Cubitts to make half the 
ory floor area available for plant 
allation four months ahead of 
Jule. Thanks to this time-saving 
largest domestic appliance factory 
Scotland can go into production 
than anticipated. 

he new Astral factory at Dundee, 
e ng 350,000 sq. ft., is an excellent 
mple of how Cubitts’ policy of 
cision planning saves time—and 
efits the client. From the very 
P@inning, Industrial Estates Manage- 
it for Scotland, Morphy-Richards 
tral) Ltd., the consultants and 
Ss co-operated on detailed 
ruction planning. 

wery major operation was work 
lied —for example, it was dis- 
ed that the best way to tackle 
initial clearing of the eight acre 
was by using only one excavator 
ten dump trucks. They moved 
100,000 cubic yards of earth and 
Hak within a few weeks. 

7 a@ben, in under three months the 
t steel framework measuring 
feet by 450 feet was erected, and 
remainder of the construction 


moved forward swiftly according 
Plan. 
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Part of the floor area that Cubitts made available for machinery installation four months ahead of schedule. 
Production in full swing : one of the cabinet spot welding lines in action. 





CUBITIS 





HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London S.W.1 


LONDON - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - NEWCASTLE - LIVERPOOL - BRISTOL - TORONTO 
MONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WELLINGTON, N.Z. - PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD - BEIRUT 
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BACILLUS ANTHRACIA CLOSTRIDIUM BOTULINUM CLOSTRIDIUM TE TANI STAPHYLOCOCOUS AUREUS 
Popularly known as anthrar,a The organism causing the dreaded This is the lockjaw-causing organism A scourge of modern medical nursing 
deadly disease conveyed by animal botulism, that makes strict sterilisation essential Develops a resistance to penicillin and 
hair, hides, wool, etc. of such things as talcum powder, other antibiotics. Almost anything 
hospital dressings and sutures, etc. used in hospitals needs protection 


from it. 





Sterilisation IN BULK is the 
new answer for hygiene 


Inindustry.and medicine expenditure of man-hours in the 
fight to repel infection is a cause of mounting concern. 

Sterilisation of raw materials and other industrial 
merchandise medical and otherwise, has been difficult 
and found to cost a nation more than almost anyone 
imagined. 

This is largely because sterilisation has had to be car- 
ried out before packaging thus wasting highly skilled 
hands on what should properly be a mere routine. 

To this problem one answer is supplied by Vickers- 
Armstrongs: sterilisation in bulk by exposure to the 
cobalt-60 radio-isotope. 

Advantages are great. Plant offered by Vickers-Arm- 
strongs is completely mechanised and thus economical 
in man-power. Your sealed packaged goods to be steril- 
ised are conveyed through the plant and emerge on the 
conveyor with all their contents surgically sterile and 
with no risk of re-infection. 

Because neither heat nor steam is involved, most mat- 
erials unsuitable for sterilisation by to-day’s normal 
methods present no kind of difficulty and are unharmed. 

Designed in conjunction with the U.K.A.E.A. Radia- 
tion Laboratories at Wantage, Vickers-Armstrongs 
plants are planned for throughputs of 2,000; 6,000 to 
25,000; and 90,000 lb. a week, assuming a density in the 
packs of 6-30 lb. per cubic foot. Operation of the plant is 
simple, straightforward and completely safe to use and 
there is no residual radioactivity. 

Asa contribution to world health, Vickers-Armstrongs 
are ready to undertake design studies for particular 
applications of their plant with interested governments 
and organisations. 














So i i 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] L 


South Marston Works Swindon England Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 


In addition to the Vickers Radiation Sterilisation Equipment, Vickers-Armstrongs Atomic Energy Authority, the British Transport Commission and the War 





5 7 d ts ed in many fields, are a 
(South Marston) Limited are working on technically advanced government and — in eee y tt yy "accelerators for Radiotherapy. Wilt 
industrial engineering contracts for the General Post Office, the United Kingdom Hovercraft, Nuclear Research, and, Nuclear Training Equipment. stee 
MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP VN 20:2: Pern 
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ALUMINEX DECK LIGHTS 
can be fixed so easily 


Permanently weatherproof aluminium construction. Light, strong, fixed 
inminutes. Economical, corrosion-free — they need no maintenance. You 
hardly know they’re there — except of course for the wonderfully com- 
fortable daylight they give. 


ALUMINEX DECK LIGHTS at the new Velindre Works of the 

« Steel Company of Wales provide overhead daylight at the lower 

; NA; levels. The decklights shown, on the general stores building, 

Vee te mae atte forward looking building products eed Ee cae es at a ee ee 
Aluminex Sidewall glazing. 


Consulting Architects: Sir Percy Thomas & Son. 
Engineers: W. S. Atkins & Partners. 





Willlams & Willlams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, aLomeGa and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable 
Steel Partitioning, aLuUMINEXx patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many ‘other products, all of which can be seen at our 
Permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, W.C.1 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER =: WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.4 
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NOW! DAILY SERVICE 


TO WASHINGTON 
BY BOAC 707 JETS 


Rolls-Royce your way to Washington this 
summer! Starting this month, BOAC is intro- 
ducing a new service from London to Washing- 
ton/Baltimore Friendship Airport by Rolls- 
Royce 707s, finest of the 707s. Daily flights, 
First Class and Economy, via New York 
or Boston. Economy Class single £101.15s; 
return £184.5s; First Class single £184.12s; 
return £333.8s. 


Over 80 Transatlantic flights weekly! 


BOAC with its associates offers this tremendous 
choice! BOAC Rolls-Royce 707s thrice-daily London- 
New York, including convenient morning departures 
... daily to Detroit, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto . .. plus three a week to Los 
Angeles, two to San Francisco. Also frequent Ai 
India and Qantas 707s to the USA, and T.C.A. DC8s to 
Canada—besides BOAC flights by jet-prop Britannia. 
Grand total, over 80 flights every week to N. America: 
Economy and luxury First Class, to suit your business 
or holiday schedule! 


And across the Pacific too! 


BOAC 707s from London can fly you out westwards t 
TokyoandHong Kong viaSanFranciscoand Honolulu 
with easy connections at Tokyo or Hong Kong wit 
BOAC’s Eastern Route Comet services. 


Book now! Consult your local BOAC Appointed 
Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


| BOA 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINE 
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~ No Black Pawns ~ 


AST is East, and West is West; or so they think—the more so when the 

- twain meet in the persons of men at “the highest level.” But Mr 

Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev should take note that a large part of 

humanity is coming to regard them both, almost impartially, as North. In the 

eyes of the non-European world, both Russians and Americans are, at bottom, 

Europeans. That world views, say, the Berlin question with indifference as 
a private European quarrel. | 

Increasingly it views the involvement of the great northern powers in such 
* southern ” affairs as Laos or the Congo with irritation and alarm. It looks 
hopefully to Vienna, or to any other sign that the great powers may be able to 
moderate their differences. But it reacts sharply against any suggestion that an 
accommodation between them may amount to marking out spheres of influence. 
This is an old concept whose vocabulary has been enriched by modern terms 
like containment, deterrence, blocks and satellites. But its significance remains 
unchanged in the eyes of those who do not wish to be either power’s portion. 

The writ of the great powers no longer runs as freely as in the days of the 
nineteenth-century meetings at which the powers sought accommodations in 
the Balkans, or arranged the carving up of Africa. The nuclear giants may 
carry bigger sticks than ever, but, when they are wise, they walk softly. Dr 
Castro is one reminder of the new possibility of defying them on their own 
doorsteps. President Tito is another. The proposed “summit” conference 
of “ uncommitted ” states reflects one facet of the new resistance to great-power 
pressures. Competitive féting in Moscow and Washington of Asian princelings 
and presidents of wobbly fragments of Africa reflects another facet. One more 
“i” has just been dotted by the founding of an “ all-African” trade union 
federation which, weakly and new-born though it may be, promptly kicked out 
with a ruling that its members must disaffiliate from the global trade union 
groups identified with “ East” and “ West.” 

Airica is now the main repository of lingering illusions about the extent of 
the great powers’ influence—illusions that feed on the visible weakness and, 
often, disarray of its small new states. The communist powers, not content to 
await the African swing into their camp that their dogma proclaims to be 
inevitable, are toiling to hasten it—not always very cleverly, as their repeated 
loss of contact with African views on the Congo has revealed. Western thinking 
about Africa is recurrently apt to drift into the single channel of consideration 
of how to stop the continent going communist. 

Yet the plain fact is that Africans as a whole clearly do not want to be 
anybody’s pawns. It is political death for any African leader to become labelled 
as a pawn of the West. (Many people here would be surprised to learn the 
extent to which this danger bothers even Mr Tom Mboya.) Equally, Moscow 
has repeatedly found its favoured protégés disappointing—and basically for the 
same reasons ; rather than be seen to be in Mr Khrushchev’s pocket, even Guinea 
has at times gone along with the other Africans in voting Russia down the river 
in United Nations debates on the Congo. 

The new African states are now divided. The conferences of five governments 
at Casablanca in January, and of twenty at Monrovia in May, have formalised 
the division between them. Outsiders, and Africans themselves, need to under- 
stand more clearly than they do what this division means. The twenty Monrovia 
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countries are not simply in the West’s pocket, nor the five 
Casablanca ones in Russia’s. The anti-western element in 
the Pan-African movement is not of communist making ; and 
western, not Soviet, actions will largely determine whether 
this element grows or diminishes. It would be a fatal error 
for the Pan-Africanists to dismiss the “ moderates” of 
Monrovia as puppets, and an equally fatal error for the West 
to count on them acting as puppets. 


Theoretical schisms between the rival groups may at present 
seem profound. The argument is not only about retaining 
or severing connections with former rulers in Europe ; it also 
concerns the future organisation of Africa. The latter is 
really the more. sensitive issue. In practice, while Guinea, 
Mali and Ghana may wax indignant at their ex-French neigh- 
bours’..overt acceptance of French financial, administrative 
and. military aid, Guinea relies for reyenue on French 
mining companies (an awkward parallel with Mr Tshombe’s 
Katanga) ; Mali remains in the franc zone ; Ghana’s army 
still uses British officers. But Pan-Africanist fervour for 
political union is viewed with natural caution by many leaders 
of small states which, having only just won their sovereignty, 
are not eager to lose it again. 


ow real is this disputation ? Africa has indeed become 
sadly over-balkanised into small units of doubtful via- 
bility ; but few would regard the merging of all these into 
a super-state as a practical possibility in our time. The 
outwardly enthusiastic experiment in unity on a much smaller 
scale which Ghana, Guinea and Mali have been carrying on 
has virtually nothing to show yet in the way of results. On 
the need to overcome the barriers of language and procedure 
that frustrate co-operation between ex-French and ex-British 
states, there is no divergence between the Monrovia and the 
Casablanca groups. On the working level, the twelve ex- 
French republics (called the “ Brazzaville ” group) are already 
further advanced toward integration than the proclaimed 
Pan-Africanists. 


But outsiders must tread very carefully here. The ideal 
of Pan-Africanism is as noble as that of any other struggle to 
knock down barriers between nations. Africa’s frontiers are 
more artificial than those of any other continent, being mainly 
the hasty creation of the European “ scramble ” of the 1880s. 
The loyalties of the new states’ inhabitants are more often to 
the tribe than to the state, and small, weak states may succumb 
more easily to unashamed tribalism than would larger unities. 
And unity, if attainable, would obviously strengthen African 
hands in dealing with the outside world. 


The last point alone suffices to explain why any western 
move that seems to complicate the task of increasing African 
unity is seized upon as evidence that the West wants to keep 
Africans divided for its own advantage. All such moves 
should be avoided. It would be abysmally stupid to pursue 
a policy that can only increase African hostility. And what 
genuine interest can the West have in seeing Africa politically 
unstable, permanently explosive, impoverished by artificial 
divisions, an unfruitful’ trading partner and a permanent 
claimant for economic assistance ? Pure Pan-Africanism may 
be an unpractical ideal, but it must be left to Africans 
themselves to discover their scope for possible and beneficial 
unity. 
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Ironically, one might argue that the best service the West 
could do Pan-Africanism would be to serve as a dragon for 
its champions to cut down. That role, however, seems one 
that Dr Salazar and Dr Verwoerd are very willing to fill, 
(African nationalists who had been shaken by the Congo’s 
slide into chaos have lately taken grim note of the thousands 
of refugees—many maimed by indiscriminate bloodletting— 
who have found sanctuary in this chaos from the dedicated 
civilisers of Angola.) As a general rule, some of the i!!-wil] 
engendered among Africans by any white nation’s actions wil] 
stick to any other white nation that does not articulately dis- 
sociate itself from them. Moreover, any wave of anger that 
emanates from Angola or South Africa, Algeria or the 
Congo is liable to force the leaders of independent Africa— 
“moderates ” and others alike—into courses that may imperil 
not only western relations with Africa, but the stability of 
independent Africa itself. 


At the Monrovia conference three weeks ago, the ‘“ moder- 
ates” made their sensitivity on this point abundantly clear. 
Their chances of succeeding in closing the gap between them 
and the Casablanca group depend largely on the conduct of 
the European countries with which they retain friendly con- 
nections. The Monrovia and Casablanca groups have an 
essentially common goal: to stand Africa on its own feet. 
The dispute is whether to cultivate western support for this 
purpose, or to assert the African personality by repeated 
gestures of defiance (while milking both western and com- 
munist sources of aid). The position of the ‘ moderates,” 
however, is undercut by every western error, and weakened 
by every rift which, dividing Africans themselves, excites 
irrational passions. The sharpest such rift is over the Congo: 
the Casablanca governments’ commitment to Mr Gizenga, 
and the commitment of the Brazzaville governments to Mr 
Kasavubu, have left the really moderate “ moderates ” un- 
happily in mid-air. Unless the Congo wound itself is healed 
this year, the poison from it is bound to spread to East Africa, 
where Tanganyika, for one, may be forced to declare for one 
side and against the other. 


-The fact that the line-up of the African states on the Congo 
issue has not fallen into a simple East-West pattern should 
be enough to show how much more they are concerned with 
African matters than with great-power alignments. If, say, 
Mr Nyerere were to find himself siding with Mr Gizenga, 
that would not mean he was siding with Mr Khrushchev. The 
““ pro-western”’ tag pinned on to the Monrovia conference 
did not lead it to give any comfort to Mr Tshombe in his 
run of bad luck. Africans want to be themselves, not some- 
body else’s black pawns (a role in which they have had much 
experience). The lesson for the white outsider—Russia 
needs to learn it as much as the West—is neither to try 
make Africans take sides, nor to take sides oneself when they 
are divided ; but to support, wherever possible, their efforts 
to unite. 
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The Power and La Gloire 


Mr Kennedy, on his way to Vienna, has had talks with 


General de Gaulle. 


YSTERY, General de Gaulle believes, is an essential 

M attribute of leaders of men. It was certainly his 
prescription for this week’s meeting with President 

Kennedy. A silence as golden (for the purposes of diplomacy, 

| ifnot of journalism) as the sunshine that welcomed Mr and Mrs 
| Kennedy to Orly airport on Wednesday morning descended 
upon the inter-presidential exchange the moment it began. On 
Wednesday evening Mr Pierre Salinger, Mr Kennedy’s press 
secretary, gave new force to the word “ briefing ” by telling 
a large assembly of newspapermen, most of whom had flown 
the Atlantic for the occasion, that the two men had had lunch 
on opposite sides of a rather large table and had talked for 
two and a half hours during the day about Berlin, south-east 
Asia and unspecified parts of Africa, though what they said 


Nf he could not tell, This performance by Mr Salinger was 
'. | watched with benign approval by his predecessor, Mr Jim 
S | Hagerty, now at the receiving end of the process. The French 
7 spokesman, M. Baraduc, has been keeping equally mum in 


. | French. Those who know somebody who has been some- 
> [where near the room where the two Presidents have been 
4} alone with their translators report that they have presented 
their views alternately without any attempt at persuasion or 
exploration. The technique is known to students of Greek 
tragedy as stichomythia. 

Deprived of inside knowledge, observers have had to make 
ed do with outward symbols. There have been plenty of these, 
from the huge French and American flags in the Place de la 
Concorde, which trailed on the ground when the supporting 
wind from the west failed, to the size of the crowds. These 
have been a good deal smaller than either Mr Khrushchev 
120 B or Mr Eisenhower got on their visits to Paris, according to 
Ud # local experts, though the weather has admittedly been less 
vith # kind. Most fascinating of all the sights, however, has been 
say; f the physical juxtaposition of two men separated in spirit by 
184, f far more than an ocean and a generation: Mr Kennedy, on 
The ff his feet in the presidential car, smiling, waving, the exponent 
nce § of perpetual motion ; beside him, General de Gaulle, sitting 
immobile with an old man’s erectness, peering straight ahead 
into his private visions. President Kennedy has come to 
France as the representative of the centre of power in the 
Western alliance, and as a man who believes that one can 
Y Hi cut through’ any difficulty by a process of analysis, reasoning 
they i and decision. In General de Gaulle he has met a wholly 
forts different cast of mind, intuitive to the point of mysticism, as 
impervious to the cutting edge of Mr Kennedy’s approach as 
water is to scissors. If their first meeting proves anything, 
itis that in such a confrontation of personalities victory does 
hot necessarily go at the first round to the champion of cold 

ttason and the possessor of the greater material power. 
Clearly the two Presidents have had a meeting of minds 
this week only in the sense that a circle and a line meet at 
the tangent. They have not even wanted to talk primarily 
about the same things. Mr Kennedy’s chief interest was to 


me- 
yuch 
yssia 


Our special correspondents in Paris 
scrutinise the inscrutable 


discuss the strains in the western alliance that have been 
caused by General de Gaulle’s ideas on sovereignty and 
national grandeur. The general wanted to tell the President 
what to say to Mr Khrushchev at the weekend. Mr Kennedy’s 
counsellors, foreseeing these difficulties, advised him simply 
to present his views to General de Gaulle and listen to the 
general’s views in return. To judge by the first day’s reports, 
he has been following their advice. In fact, he had little 
choice. Quite apart from the problems caused by the gulf 
between the two men’s mental processes, Mr Kennedy has 
laboured under the necessity of preserving the appearance 
of western unity before his meeting with Mr Khrushchev 
in Vienna. The onus has thus been on him not to push his 
differences with General de Gaulle to the point where a rift 
might have become publicly visible. 

The consequences of all this could be foreseen before 
Mr Kennedy’s aircraft touched down at Orly. It is significant 
that the one subject discussed in the first day’s conversation 
on which the spokesmen were willing to say that there had 
been even “ general agreement” was how to deal with a 
renewed crisis over Berlin. General de Gaulle, it is believed, 
faithful to the understanding he reached with Dr Adenauer 
on his visit to Bonn a fortnight ago, urged the President to 
take an uncompromising stand on Berlin, even to the extent 
of getting ready to implement the contingency plans drawn up 
by the allied military staff. These provide for the deployment 
of an allied force, if need be, against the point at which the 
lines of communication between west Germany and Berlin 
enter communist territory. It is also believed that Mr Kennedy 
readily assured the general that he would be uncompromising. 


BE here, however, the announcement of “ general agree- 
ment” may conceal continued differences of interpretation. 
It is not clear whether General de Gaulle thinks that the 
contingency plans should be put into operation if and when 
the communists try to cut the lines of communication with 
Berlin, or (a quite different matter) if the Russians merely 
hand over the control posts to the east Germans—in other 
words, whether force is to be used for the sake of saving Berlin 
or simply for the sake of not giving de facto recognition to the 
east German government. Even if General de Gaulle is ready 
to take military action for the lesser reason, it is highly un- 
likely that President Kennedy has firmly committed himself 
to do so (as distinct from hinting that he might, in the hope 
of deterring Mr Khrushchev from taking any action at all). 

It is quite proper that the two Presidents should have dis- 
cussed Berlin, although it is doubtful whether Mr Kennedy, 
if left to his own devices, would have put it as the first item 
on the agenda—as it turned out to be on Wednesday. But 
it is when one turns to the urgent problems inside the western 
alliance that it is possible to see just how firmly the advantage 
in this week’s conversations has lain with the French Presi- 
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dent. There are two reasons for this. The first is that General 
de Gaulle can afford to wait and therefore was able to lay 
on Mr Kennedy’s shoulders the responsibility for raising this 
divisive subject at the inopportune moment just before he 
meets Mr Khrushchev. Since the general made his famous 
approach to Washington and London about the alliance in 
1958, he has acquired the beginnings of nuclear power, and 
has made the allies worry more than they used to worry 
about what France thinks. Thus General de Gaulle had no 
need to prod Mr Kennedy ; he could leave such unfraternal 
behaviour to the President. 

The other reason why Mr Kennedy has been in difficulties 
is that he is at a tactical disadvantage just now on each of 
the main points at issue within the alliance. On the question 
of Britain’s membership of the Common Market, for instance, 
he has not been able to approach the French with a public 
and unequivocal British offer to join. Even if he had, he 
could hardly have hoped to extract from the French more than 
a general promise to consider the application favourably. The 
- detailed negotiations on agriculture and the Commonwealth 
that will be necessary if Britain decides to join the Common 
Market are too complex for the two Presidents to go into ; the 
most Mr Kennedy could do this week was to urge General 
de Gaulle to approach such negotiations as technical matters 
to be settled by the experts rather than as an opportunity 
to block British membership by setting impossible conditions. 


i the same way, Mr Kennedy’s hope of enlisting French 
aid in controlling nuclear weapons has been handicapped 
by the reluctance of Congress to share America’s nuclear 
secrets with France—the price the general would presum- 


The Federalists 


With two provisos, even a weak federation in the 
West Indies would be better than none 


HE West Indian federation which is likely to emerge from 

the constitutional conference that began at Lancaster 

House on Wednesday may, with difficulty, be identifiable 

as a new nation state. But the difficulty looks like being 

considerable. All that the federal government seems assured 

of is responsibility for a diplomatic service, two battalions of 

troops, a post office, a university and an annual revenue of 

£64 million drawn wholly from tariff duties and the profits 

of a currency issue. Even Lancaster House has hardly sent 
any more puny infant into the world. 

Yet what is the alternative ? The constitutional scheme 
confronting Mr Macleod is the product of eighteen months’ 
dickering between Mr Manley of Jamaica and Dr Williams of 
Trinidad ; the Port of Spain agreement that they reached a 
fortnight ago is not for the system that would govern the 
West Indies best, but simply for the arrangement that divides 
the two most populous and prosperous islands least. Jamaica 
will not accept anything stronger ; when Mr Manley holds 
his promised referendum, it may not even approve the flimsy 
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ably demand for stopping French tests or (if any price could 
buy this) submitting French weapons to joint control. And 
once again, even if Mr Kennedy has been dropping hints 
that he might persuade Congress, or the British Government, 
to share Anglo-American nuclear secrets, he still has no 
assurance that General de Gaulle will not blithely accept the 
offer and then insist on continuing with his own nuclear plans 
as well. It is not surprising that this week’s talks seem to 
have been genuinely little more than an exchange of views, 
and that Mr Kennedy’s views have tended to roll off General 
de Gaulle’s back more readily than vice versa. 

The one area in which observers in Paris see some hope 
of progress as a result of the presidential discussions is in 
getting the allies to consult each other more effectively, 
Neither Congress, nor the other members of Nato, will allow 
Mr Kennedy to accept any system of consulting with France 
that remotely approaches a French veto on American foreign 
policy ; but something less than this might be both accept- 
able and useful. As M. André Fontaine has pointed out in 
Le Monde this week, the French foreign ministry has recently 
found itself getting a better flow of information from the State 
Department than it used to. This week’s discussions are 
evidence of the allies’ awareness of the need to pull, rather 
than push, General de Gaulle into co-operation. Perhaps an 
extension of these interchanges might go some way, if not 
very far, towards satisfying the French President’s wishes. 
But the problems of inter-allied relations also depend on what 
happens between Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev. If their 
meeting in Vienna this weekend offers a promise of better 
understanding, General de Gaulle’s challenge to American 
leadership of the western alliance will lose much of its 
nuisance value. 





Sir Grantley Adams. Dr Eric Williams. 


Mr Norman Manley. 


federal structure it is now asked to sustain. Dr Williams 
has declared, for his part, that if Jamaica opts out, Trinidad 
will not carry the eight other island colonies by itself. Rather 
than see the bigger islands go it alone in the political cross 
currents of the Caribbean (with the smaller ones remaining 
permanent British pensioners) Mr Macleod should plump 
for the lesser evil—but on two conditions. 

The first condition should be that the federal government’ 
eventual right to raise revenue by direct taxation is writte 
into the constitution itself. Jamaica will insist on an interim 
period in which the power of direct taxation is reserved 10 
the separate island governments. This may have to be 
long as nine years (the time now proposed before the ful 
implementation of an internal customs union) ; even then th 
federal proportion of total direct taxation may be as little 
5 per cent, sufficient only to give effect to the beginning ° 
federal responsibility for economic development. Preferably 
however, any arrangement should be subject to review aft 
the federation has been a going concern for four or five yea 
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when some momentum towards greater unity may develop. 

The second condition on which Mr Macleod should insist 
js that no device is planted in the constitution, at the behest 
of Jamaica or anyone else, that would give any one island 
the effective power of veto over the eventual transfer of direct 
taxation to the federal government. The Jamaicans are 
believed to have come up with this idea at Port of Spain. 
They have no intention of being saddled with the cost of 
other people’s industrial development when they have at least 
half their own population under-employed. In practice, how- 
ever, the needs of the smaller islands are likely to go on being 
met by the British taxpayer after federation, as they have 


* I been before it (to the tune of £8 million in the past five years). 
' Jamaica, which has done well out of bauxite development, 
1 has attracted secondary industries, and has profited from the 
: diversion of American tourist and other interests from Cuba, 
. possesses far brighter prospects than the smaller islands of 
, setting its house in order. Given time and the tug of new 
“ I Joyalties it should be better able to take on responsibilities 
: and recognise new interests than it is ready to do now. If 


Britain is to underwrite the federation economically in its 
early stages, it has to say that the federation itself should aim 
at becoming a viable and coherent entity, and should reflect 
this principle in the initial bias of its constitution. 


Manley faces in selling the federal idea to his electorate. 
His decision to hold a referendum was partly inspired by 
the political capital that his Jamaican rival, Sir Alexander 
Bustamente, has managed to make out of the anti-federal 
cause, but he saw that it would also give him the strongest of 
weapons in bargaining on Jamaica’s behalf with the advocates 


of close federation, principally Dr Williams of Trinidad. Mr 


Manley’s success is reflected in the Port of Spain compromise, 
which has allowed Jamaica to increase its representation in 
the federal parliament from 17 seats out of 45 to 31 out of 
64; which has delayed the internal customs union for nine 


More Starch for 


The swiftest growing section of the 
trade union movement is among 
white-collared workers 


\ the staffs of some savings banks in Derby last 
year fought and won an industrial dispute, they 
inaugurated a new era in the history of middle-class 

Britain. The Scottish—and some English—teachers who 

have downed chalks since then have merely been following a 

precedent. In the less class-conscious societies of France and 

Italy, bank clerks and teachers have for long been among the 

most strongly organised trade unionists in their communities. 

Britain’s white-collar workers have been slow to start on this 

tticky path, but the movement is now gathering pace. 

In the past five years, membership of the unions affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress has risen by only 21,000; the early 
tecruiting drive. just after 1955 has completely petered out, 
and the TUC’s membership has actually fallen by 209,000 in 
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years ; and which promises to keep direct taxation-firmly in 
the hands of the separate island governments. Dr Williams 
has swallowed this, although the federal premier, Sir Grantley 
Adams, faced with the indefinite prolongation of an authority 
that might have been made to measure for a roi fainéant, is 
naturally protesting about it. Mr Manley can now approach 
his recalcitrant followers with the rather tepid argument that 
federation will cost the island little more than a fully indepen- 
dent government at Kingston, with its own diplomatic corps 
and defence force, would do. But the real need is still to 
present the federal idea as a purposeful experiment, some- 
thing of major importance in Caribbean and world politics. 
In the United Nations, for example, a united West Indies, 
with good internal race relations and bridging the gulf between 
the Atlantic powers and the coloured peoples of Africa, could 
expect to play a crucial part. This prospect is not beyond 
Mr Manley’s undoubted powers of political presentation. 

The West Indies’ misfortune is that they are setting out in 
the decade of Dr Castro with the same problems of geography 
and introspection that confronted the scattered Canadian and 
Australian colonies a century ago. Trinidad is now to Jamaica, 
1,200 miles away, as, in a sense, British Columbia was then 
to Quebec and Western Australia to New South Wales. Inter- 
island contacts, except in cricket, have been few: each colony 
has looked directly to London. Inter-island trade has been 
minimal, running on average at some 3 per cent of the whole. 
At the same time communities that might rate the status of 
a small Welsh county council have grown accustomed to the 
pretensions and trappings of governors and prime ministers 
of their own. Federal artifacts develop only when there is 
an initial determination to see that they do. The West Indies 
will continue to look to Britain for aid, for markets and for 
emigration to relieve population pressure (certainly federation 
will not work if the safety-valve of jobs in Britain is suddenly 
shut off). Mr Macleod may have to be content with small 
beginnings—but the prospect of a fuller and more complete 
West Indian union must be made visible and practicable even 
in this first constitution if it is ever to be grasped. 


the White Collar 


the last two years. By contrast, unions affiliated to the 
National Federation of Professional Workers have grown by 
90,000 members since 1955. The National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Association has grown by 38,000 members, the 
National Union of Bank Employees by §,500, and the 
National Union of Teachers is rising towards the quarter of 
a million mark (which NALGO has already passed), The: civil 
service unions, which have for so long given discreet service 
to the satisfaction of the government as well as of their 
members, have acquired a new vociferousness. Even a parson 
who proposed the creation of what might be called a white- 
collar-back-to-front union has been calmly refuted by other 
ecclesiastics, instead of being mocked as a hopeless eccentric. 
Among the few groups of white-collar workers who still lack 
a trade union of their own are the employees of trade unions. 

The topmost professional people, such as barristers, doctors, 
or accountants, have always organised themselves collectively 
to safeguard their professional standards and some of the 
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resulting bodies operate practices which look pretty restrictive 
to the outsider. Some more eccentric groups, such as musi- 
cians, actors or journalists, more recently accepted trade 
unionism as a fact of their working life, and often as a condition 
of employment; unlike the barristers, they call their trade 
union spade a spade. So do white-collar associations in 
industries in which the manual staff are traditionally organised 
into trade unions. On the railways, for instance, there have 
for long been three unions, organising respectively the mass 
of the employees, the footplate men, and the clerical staff. The 
conflict of interest between three such groups can be genuine 
and sharp. It has been illustrated again recently by a group of 
engineering supervisors who, dissatisfied with the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union’s concentration on the interests 
of unskilled workers, have broken away and formed their own 
union. The post office engineers—most of them men with 
skilled technical qualifications—have always kept themselves 
aloof from the mass of post office workers: the history of their 
own white-coat union, which has split and reformed again and 
again, is at present at a stage where they are making more 
militant threats than the horny-handed staff. 


uT the biggest change in the past ten years has been in 
industries which have never been organised before—or in 
which organisation had previously taken some form different 
to that of the traditional union. Thanks partly to their aspira- 
tions to a higher social status, many insurance officials or office 
workers have until recently not wanted to be mixed up in the 
somewhat vulgar activities of manual workers’ unions ; now, as 
more and more children of manual workers are enabled to get 
a good education, this class stereotype is being broken down. 


The banks provide an example. All the major clearing 
banks have for long had staff associations, encouraged by the 
managements, provided by them with premises, and em- 
powered to negotiate on conditions and (to a rather lesser 
extent) on pay. Many bank employees, understandably, 
prefer to belong to the staff associations: but the strength of 
the National Union of Bank Employees, which affects in its 
public pronouncements to regard the staff association members 
as dupes or even as quislings, has grown rapidly in recent 
years. The staff associations point out that those who belong 
to the union are often not in banking as a career—and no doubt 
those who hope to become managers often feel that it is better 
to stay in the staff association. But precisely the people who 
most feel the need to be represented in negotiations are the 
girls and young men who take a job in a bank for a while, but 
' do not regard promotion to a managership as their vocation. 
However much the banks, and in some cases a majority of their 
employees, may regret the passing of the days when loyalty 
to the house made membership of the union unthinkable to all 
but coarse eccentrics, the day of the union has arrived. It is 
going to arrive in other white-collar occupations as well, as the 
Automobile Association learned to its cost during a small-scale 
typists’ walk-out last year. 


The rise of the white-collar unions is something that should 
be welcomed by all who would like to see the trade union 
movement possessed of a few new ideas. This wish is not 
simply inspired by the memory of how some white-collar trade 
union leaders spoke up in support of Mr Gaitskell’s defence 
policies at last year’s Trade Union Congress: many white- 
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collar unions, like NALGO, do not in any case affiliate to the 
TUC, and many of those that do refuse to affiliate any part 
of their membership to the Labour party. Both affiliations 
are the subject of perennial argument among white-collar trade 
unionists, some saying that many of their potential members 
refuse to join an organisation presumed to be sym- 
pathetic to socialism. This may well be true of the link with 
the Labour party; but membership of the TUC would hardly 
taint any organisation irremediably, and a million-odd new 
white-collar unionists, disposing of funds comparatively far 
larger than those of the manual unions, could surely help to 
influence the TUC in the direction they want. 


For this purpose it might be a good thing for the TUC if 
the more political resolutions at its annual congress were voted 
on only by unions with a Labour party affiliation, and only in 
the name of those members who pay the political levy. Better 
still might be a decision to hold two separate congresses a 
year—one industrial and one political—as the Co-operatives 
do: the Co-operative Congress tries to discuss mainly com- 
mercial questions, while the Co-operative Party Conference 
can busy itself with political excitements. 


This is the kind of radical new idea which some forward- 
thinking trade union officials will contemplate, at least in 
private. They recognise that the white-collar unions have 
some useful lessons to teach them. The latter are setting the 
pace, for example, in proper payment of top union officials, a 
matter which badly needs more attention from manual unions 
which are already facing problems over the recruitment of the 
best men for the job; NALGO, for one, pays its general 
secretary £4,450 a year. The white-collar unions can be 
forcing houses of other novel ideas, such as that thought 
up by ASSET when it wanted to have a say in the Air 
Transport Licensing Board because many of its members 
work on airfields. The union simply bought up a defunct 
airline—for a song—and claims to appear before the board 
as an operator. 


The spreading of the trade union ethic up the social scale 
brings with it some dangers and problems—particularly for 
the government which now employs so many of the first 
generation of white-collar unionists. Pay negotiations for 
civil servants and teachers are now rigidly based on the 
principle that salaries should be fixed in relation to pay in 
comparable jobs in private employment: National Assistance 
Board clerks or lighthouse keepers are slotted into Procrustean 
compartments whose advantages and liabilities are assessed in 
intangible terms for equation with outside jobs. This is 
obviously artificial. It too often leads to shortages of people 
with particular kinds of qualification, because of traditional 
taboos—such as, for example, that administrative officers 
should not be paid less than scientific staff. But this is to say 
that employers—particularly the Government—should insist 
stoutly that they will pay most in high differentials for the 
particular men they most need; that relative pay scales, even 
within officialdom, must be determined by market realities, not 
by any abstract principle of “traditional status” or of fait 
wages all round for inflation. It provides a case for guarding 
carefully that the growth of white-collar trade unionism should 
not introduce more starch and restrictionism into the economy; 
but not for ignoring the commercial and social implications 
this growth, or for wishing idly that they would simply 
go away. 
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BRITAIN INTO EUROPE 


Mr Macmillan's caution about Europe when he spoke to the assembly of Western European 
Union on Monday may be partly explained by the problems of Commonwealth farmers. These 
may have to be solved in a world-wide context. If they can be, neither British politics nor the 
Seven seem likely to stand in the way of a British move to join the Six 


ee 


NCE again, the Commonwealth difficulty is looming 
() over Britain’s European decision. With commendable 

courage the British Government has now faced up to 
the need to budge two of the purely British interests—the 
farmers and the remaining preferences enjoyed by British 
industry in the Commonwealth—that stand in the way of 
British membership of the Common Market. But in a 
characteristic British way it is evidently finding it much more 
difficult to face up to the delicate matter of persuading other 
people to adapt themselves. The inevitable warnings that 
came from Australia, New Zealand and Canada when officials 
met in London late last week, and the shriller cries that 
have been coming from New Zealand since, encouraged Mr 
Macmillan to retreat into philosophical generalities when he 
spoke to the assembly of Western European Union in London 
on Monday. Those of his audience who had begun to take 
heart from Mr Heath’s speech of May 17th, and to look at 
the British difficulties with more sympathy and less suspicion, 
were plainly disappointed. 

The worries of the white dominions, it is true, were not 
shared by the whole Commonwealth at last week’s meeting. 
The African and Asian members are beginning to recognise 
that what they lose on the roundabouts, in terms of privileges 
in the British market, they may well gain on the swings, in 
the European market as a whole. Canada is worried about 
its exports of manufactures, but these are tiny in scale ; the 
Canadians may have to be satisfied by talks in Gatt, and 
the appointment of Lord Amory as a placatory High Com- 
missioner. The heart of the Commonwealth problem is the 
farm products of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. New 
Zealand’s dairy industry was built up to serve the British 
market. Australia sends a quarter of its exports here. Wool, 
one of the principal exports from the two countries, should 
wholly benefit from British membership, since it could expect 
to enter the common market ‘duty free. But three staple 
ptoducts—grain, meat and butter—will all be profoundly 
affected if the British market is merged in a common European 
one, surrounded by import levies and guided by common 
policies. The Commonwealth is still nervously seeking 
guarantees, in what is after all an unknown economic 
landscape. , 

Two main ways of satisfying Commonwealth interests have 
been suggested. One way is to try to negotiate tariff quotas 
to allow Commonwealth agricultural products to come into 
Britain duty-free after all. This way appears attractively 
similar to the status quo, but it would in fact mean driving 
ahole through the common agricultural policy. The second 
Way is to accept fully the implications of a common agricultural 
Policy and price level and concentrate on getting the prices 


Six Months for Decision 


down. This would mean placing the responsibility for 
Commonwealth interests squarely on the shoulders of Europe 
as a whole. 

The choice of method ought to be related to the tussle 
about agriculture that is going on within the Six. Broadly 
speaking the French, Dutch and Italians, all farm exporters, 
are anxious to get the common agricultural policy under way. 
The highly protected Germans are not. So far the Germans 
have been allowed to procrastinate, on the excuse of their 
coming elections in October, but once these are over the 
clash will come. 

The next six months may therefore be decisive for the 
debate within the Six, as well as for diplomacy between the 
Six and Britain. The French hope to use as means of pressure 
on the Germans two big decisions which have to be taken by 
the community. The first, due by the end of June, is the 
decision to complete the acceleration plan agreed last year. 
The second, due in the autumn, is the even more important 
decision, required by the Rome treaty, to move forward from 
what is called the first phase of the treaty to the second. The 
treaty laid down that at the point now reached the further 
progress of the customs union, which has a fixed timetable, 
would be held up for two years unless all six members were 
satisfied on other vital matters and agreed to go ahead. On 
both decisions France is threatening to use its veto unless the 
agricultural policy moves ahead this year. This situation 
contains temptations for both Bonn and London. The west 
German ministry of agriculture makes no secret of its hope 
that if Britain comes in, the common agricultural policy can be 
held up altogether ; and if the French hold up the acceleration, 
the German farming interests will accept this philosophically. 
Obviously it must be tempting in London to take the same 
view, or to try at least to negotiate tariff-free quotas on a scale 
that would effectively water down the common agricultural 
market. 

But in agriculture, as in broader matters, getting into the 
common market requires French concurrence ; and the French 
are well aware of the dangers. If the British, with the Germans 
nodding silent assent, try to solve the Commonwealth problem 
by asking for a great many exceptions, the French will simply 
continue to block British entry. On the other hand, once 
the British agree to accept the common policy with minimal 
exceptions, they can expect to find themselves on the same 
side as the French in the debate on what the common policy 
is to be. The French, after all, like the Commonwealth, are 
anxious to keep prices down, in the belief that low price levels, 
slashing the protection round the German peasant, will open 
up new export markets for them. The French see Britain 
(and Denmark) as potential allies, once Britain accepts the 
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common market conception. Both the speed and the success 
of Britain’s European negotiations this year thus depend on 
its willingness to find common ground with the French view. 

Can any guarantees be given to the Commonwealth that 
prices will in fact be low and policy liberal enough ? 
Suggestions that the Commonwealth be guaranteed a certain 
statistical share of the market encounter little enthusiasm on 
the Continent. If guarantees are necessary, the arrangement 
of a review between one phase and the next would provide 
a strong safeguard but avoid endless quibbling.. A vote on 
further progress after a first phase of British membership 
would push the problem out of the limelight, allow everyone 
a veto later, and force the members to find a joint solution in 
the meantime. More immediately, the Six also seem pre- 
pared to make wider use of a device already used in Gatt—the 
fixing of a ceiling on levies and prices. And there is a wide- 


spread willingness for special talks with New Zealand about 


butter. 


ROPING for a solution to their problems, Australia and 

New Zealand have inevitably hit at one time or another 
on the more radical idea of association with the enlarged 
community, which would give them a say in the common 
agricultural policy and a special place in the European market. 
“Can Australia join ?” is a characteristically venturesome 
first reaction to the subject. But while close association would 
obviously have big political advantages for the Common- 
wealth, there are two big objections. Quite apart from any 
doubts the Europeans may have, it is not at all certain that 
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either country would be prepared to reduce its. industrial 
tariffs in return. And where they would, there is a disposition 
to bargain for markets, not just in Europe, but elsewhere— 
in the United States, and still more, Japan. The United 
States, too, though it may tolerate European discrimination 
against its manufacturers for the sake of European unity, is 
not likely to go so far as to swallow a new worldwide 
preferential arrangement in favour of its main agricultural 
competitors. 

The problem of temperate agriculture can indeed probably 
be solved only in a new joint effort by all the major farming 
nations of the western world—in Gatt, perhaps, or in an 
Organisation for European Co-operation and Development 
enlarged to include Australia and New Zealand. Contact in 
this Atlantic grouping might help to assuage the chilly sense 
of political isolation which increasingly afflicts the two faithful 
Pacific dominions. And the problems will be pressing whether 
Britain joins the Six or not. Within a few years surpluses of 
wheat and butter will throw a shadow over the world markets 
if present trends continue. The group might both study 
the difficult question whether surpluses can be used more 
effectively to feed the undernourished half of the world’s 
population, and make a start on opening the markets of Europe 
and America to each other. For Washington, this will be much 
the most difficult of its new ventures into trade co-operation ; 
so far President Kennedy has been more tender to the farm 


voter than his predecessor was. But if Britain joins the Six,’ 


America will be faced not just with an agricultural problem, 
but with a change in the facts of world power. The way 
could be opened for many new ideas. 


OOOH 


ACH of the internal political difficulties 

in the way of a British application to 
join the Six looks steadily less formidable. 
So far less than a dozen Conservative 
MPs (of the Lord Hinchingbrooke genre) 
have protested really loudly at the way 
things are going ; the agricultural issue, 
which was expected to weigh heavily with 
about a hundred other Conservative MPs, 
seems to be fading in importance as more 
and more Tories are willing to accept that 
British farmers would probably gain from 
the change. Lord Salisbury is said to be a 
moderate pro-European, and no cabinet 
minister at present seems likely to resign to 
lead a revolt with the Hinchingbrooke dozen 
as his only lieutenants. At the other end of 
the pole, 13 Conservative backbenchers 
have signed Lord Gladwyn’s memorandum 
in favour of Britain’s formal and prompt 
acceptance of the institutions and ideals of 
the common market ; several of them are 
notably up-and-coming young men, clearly 
of future junior ministerial material. Lord 
Gladwyn’s document has also been signed 
by an imposing roll-call of names from 
Britain’s intellectual Establishment and by 
enough prominent ex-civil servants to 
suggest that theirs is the majority voice in 
Whitehall ; one very interesting signatory 
is Sir Robert Hall, who was chief economic 


Obstacles Fading 


adviser to the Government until he reached 
retirement age a month ago. 

Equally important things are happening 
on Labour’s side. To its embarrassment 
the Trades Union Congress last week 
received a letter from Mr Finton Walsh, 
president of the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour, which averred that “ this drive to 
herd Britain into Europe comes from the 
greed of industrialists’ whom he portrayed 
as once again intent on happily and deliber- 
ately sacrificing the British and New 
Zealand worker for their profit. This sort 
of language has an effect that is the exact 
opposite of what had been intended, 
because it makes opposition to European 
union look rather cranky. The TUC has 
also to take note that the Gladwyn document 
was signed last week by three pillars of the 
miners’ union (Messrs Sam Watson, Ernest 
Jones and Sir Will Lawther); at the Coal 
Board Mr Robens also believes that signa- 
ture of the Rome Treaty would be good for 
coal. all, 17 Labour MPs and about 
fifteen other prominent Labour figures have 
signed the Gladwyn manifesto ; they range 
from three or four figures of the pretty far 
left (including the chemical workers’ Mr 
Edwards and the methodist Dr Soper), 
through a sizeable crop of Labour lawyers 
and intellectuals (including—shades of his 


in Britain 


“Schuman plot” speech of 1950—Mr 
Strachey), most of the prominent Roman 
Catholics in the party, a leading cotton 
trade unionist (Mr Thornton) and Labour’s 
best-informed agricultural expert (Lord 
Walston),‘to the Croslands and Wyatts. 

Among Labour doubters, Mr Denis 
Healey has rightly said (in an article in 
The Observer) that this issue “faces 
Britain with the most fundamental decision 
in her history,” but has then somewhat in- 
consistently opposed it because he fears a 
short-term, dilution of British foreign policy 
under pressures from the elderly Adenauet 
and de Gaulle. Mr Wilson and Mr Jay will 
continue to hound the Government at every 
point where they think that some special 
interests’ votes can be picked up as a result 
of any diminution in protectionism ; but 
probably no more than that. On the far 
left, Mr Michael Foot is opposed to 
European unity, root and branch. But the 
net effect of all these cross-currents—and 
of the fact that Mr Gaitskell’s own views 00 
this matter are very similar to the Prim 
Minister’s—seems to be that Labour cannot 
now possibly make any Government advance 
towards Europe into a major and clear-cut 
inter-party issue ; if Britain is still kept out 
of EEC, it is unlikely to be internal politica 
difficulties that shut the door. 
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Tae On the Move 


HE appearance of a British intention to 
T seek membership of the common 
market has shattered the quietude of the 
European Free Trade Association and set 
its members on the move, seeking to protect 
their own interests. Reappraisal has gone a 
long way in most of the capitals. Quite 
apart from Denmark, which has said that 
it will join as a full member if Britain does, 
and Norway which seems likely to follow 
suit soon after, the Swiss, Austrians and 
Swedes have all been putting out feelers 
to Brussels to explore the possibilities of 
association. Austria and Switzerland, 
indeed, seem already to have abandoned the 
idea of multilateral negotiations by the 
Seven as a group, and to have accepted the 
idea of bilateral talks. Only Sweden still 
clings to the idea that the Seven must 
negotiate as one, 

What are the prospects for bilateral asso- 
ciations for the neutrals, if the issue comes 
toa head ? «If the common market tariff 
settles at or below the new low level pro- 


WEU 


YMBOLIC anticlimax is really the only 

description for the meeting of the 
Assembly of Western European Union in 
London this week. It was obviously appro- 
priate and exciting that a European assembly 
should be meeting in London for the first 
time at the moment when the decision to 
commit Britain to Eur hangs in the 
London air. But there was no disguising the 
disappointment of the deputies when Mr 
Macmillan treated them to a philosophical 
discourse which gave absolutely no hint of 
what the British Government’s intentions 
are, 

All this tended to give a certain air of 
unteality to the debates that followed. The 
keener of Britain’s European friends (and 
most of the deputies in WEU are friends of 
Britain) were left to console themselves by 


Straining 


mw year may go down to history as the 
year when the great trading nations at 
last started to swallow the real camels, but 
Were still straining at Gatts. The real camels 
ae, first, the possibility of forming a com- 
mon market right across Europe ; secondly, 
President Kennedy’s bold idea of a joint 
western effort to increase imports of cheap 
manufactures from the developing countries, 
and, thirdly, the possibility that, if only the 
Problem of imports from cheap labour 
countries can be shifted to consideration 
under some such new and liberal scheme, 
the advanced industrial countries of Europe 
and North America might at last start to 


posed by the Six in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, there is little ground 
left for the old objection to a customs union 
from the low-tariff countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland. But the Swiss may get into 
trouble if they try to protect their agricul- 
ture at all costs. About institutions, the 
Six are on the whole more inclined to sym- 
pathise with the political difficulties of the 
Austrians and Finns, who, they feel, are 
victims of force majeure, than with the 
Swiss, whose neutrality appears to them as a 
matter of taste. Still, on the whole, the 
attitude of the Six towards the neutrals is 
not unfriendly. 

America’s view remains the big unknown. 
The United States, willing to accept econ- 
omic losses for the sake of bringing Britain 
into Europe, may not be so inclined to be 
charitable for the sake of Swiss exports. 
The case for bringing in the neutrals may 
well have to be put in Washington by 
Britain, which has, after all, an obligation 
to them. 


symbol without Power 


quoting enthusiastically from Mr Heath’s 
recent speech in the House of Commons, 
and by listening to their British colleagues 
explaining that they thought the decision 
was on the way. On Tuesday a useful report 
was adopted from the assembly’s general 
affairs committee, explaining how the 
Commonwealth problem could be solved if 
Britain joined. But though it was pre- 
sented by a Tory agricultural MP, Mr 
Robert Mathew,. and if anything neatly 
dodged any particularly difficult Common- 
wealth points, there was a good deal of 
feet-dragging from other Conservative MPs, 
still uncertain, perhaps, of their govern- 
ment’s policy. If there was no doubt that 
the members of the WEU assembly wanted 
Britain in Europe, there was none, either, 
that the decision was in other people’s hands. 


at Gatts 


realise that tariffs between themselves are 
an uneconomic illogicality. When and if 
Europe is united economically, it is a per- 
fectly sensible hope that the next great 
advance in trading relationships may be 
towards something approaching a free trade 
area between it and North America. All 
these burgeoning thoughts are tending to 
overshadow the officials of the 36 big 
trading nations who have been gathered 
since last September at a Gatt meeting in 
Geneva which itself started off with what 
once seemed to be a major objective. 

The broad objective is to make this the 
Gatt session of the 20 per cent tariff cut. 
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The United States has the power from Con- 
gress to make some tariff cuts of up to that 
amount ; it has never intended to make such 
concessions in full, but it hopes to conclude 
agreements about some of them and has 
always emphasised that it must have time 
to get such agreements ratified before early 
next summer (when its present powers from 
Congress expire). The common market Six 
announced some time ago at Geneva that 
they would be willing to make a 20 per cent 
cut in their own projected tariff with the 
outside world, on pretty well all industrial 
products right across the board ; but first 
they were obliged to make “ compensatory ” 
agreements with other countries ta make up 
for the fact that this common tariff will itself 
oblige some members of the Six to put up 
their individual tariffs (in breach of some 
previous bound agreements). Britain, for 
its part, had at last begun to realise last 
year that even unilateral tariff cuts would be 
good for the British economy, because they 
would foster more competition ; it had come 
to Geneva willing to make cuts that should 
average approximately 20 per cent too. 


Unfortunately, so long as the pettifogging 
Gatt system of bargaining still obtains, 
pettifoggery keeps on rearing its head. 
Both the Six and some of those bargaining 
with them have acted rather crabbily in the 
preliminary negotiations about individual 
compensatory cuts ; it had originally been 
hoped that these preliminary negotiations 
would be over by January 1st, but final 
agreements had still not been reached by 
last week and the remainder of these nego- 
tiations have now had to be merged into 
general negotiations about the 20 per cent 
cuts. In this new round, the Americans are 
in the awkward position that they cannot 
give as big concessions as they hope to 
get from other people. The British Govern- 
ment, after preliminary soundings with 
British industry, has also apparently decided 
that it would be politically inconvenient to 
offer a 20 per cent cut in British industrial 
tariffs right across the board, but may try 
to balance smaller concessions in the awk- 
ward cases by offering more than a 20 per 
cent cut in others. 

One factor that might give the British 
unworthy reason to pause is the fear that if 
any industries really did start being hurt 
by these preliminary Gatt reductions, that 
might raise political opposition at home 
to the later and bigger negotiations about 
joining the common market. It would be 
a bad mistake by the British to pay too 
much heed to this fear. The real British 
need now is to keep up the dynamic towards 
free trade in the free world, in order to 
give more power to President Kennedy’s 
elbow when the reciprocal trade legislation 
comes up for discussion in Congress next 
year. (What goes for trade, goes also for 
aid—especially in the current Aid for India 
Club negotiations in Washington.) It is 
important that this common sense judgment 
should underlie the instructions that the 
Government sends out to Sir Edgar Cohen, 
the British representative in Geneva, 
during the next few weeks. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE CARIBBEAN 


Death of a Benefactor 


Gar RAFAEL TRUJILLO’S hold over 
his feudal barony, the Dominican 
Republic, was so all-enveloping that his 
death had long been predicted as the only 
instrument of change. His assassination 
on Tuesday night opens the way for some- 
thing new: perhaps for a less old-fashioned 
order. But just as possibly—given the cir- 
cumstances of his removal—the way may 
have been opened merely for disorder. 
Other authoritarian regimes in Latin 
America have been swept away by liberal 
movements within the armed forces, 
smothered by the pressure of increasing 
opposition, or, in the case of Cuba only, 
overwhelmed by popular revolution. In 
each case there was a group ready to take 
over authority, even if only in a caretaker 
capacity. But in the Dominican Republic 
there will be many competitors for the 
power that General Trujillo had wielded 
since August, 1930, and it may be several 
weeks or months before the convulsions 
that are now likely to shake the country 
throw up a responsible government of any 
kind 


For thirty years El Benefactor has domi- 
nated the republic’s political, economic and 
cultural life. Surrounded by a network of 
secret police, backed by an army of 100,000 
men, many of whose officers were deeply 
implicated in his acts of suppression, he 
had, until now, been able to anticipate the 


BRITAIN AND SPAIN 


plots against him and ignore the writing 
on the wall. All the signs that in other 
Latin American republics have been the 
prelude to change have been written large 
in the Dominican Republic, but General 
Trujillo, secure in an atmosphere that to 
one correspondent chillingly _ recalled 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
was able to treat them contemptuously. 
Murder, in this outpost of autocracy, had 
to precede revolution. 

Over the last year or so the general had 
become more and more isolated within his 
own domain. Nearly every-other Caribbean 
government had become his avowed oppo- 
nent. Cuba, after the first bravado of Sr 
Fidel Castro’s challenge, has had troubles 
enough of its own; but Venezuela, since 
General Trujillo’s ham-handed support 
for a murder attempt on President 
Betancourt, has persistently urged the 
American states to take action against the 
Dominican regime. But the Dominicans 
have reserved their retaliatory anger for 
the United States. Washington’s decision 
last autumn to join the other members of 
the Organisation of American States in 
censuring the Dominican Republic, and 
urging economic sanctions, the effect of 
which has been largely theoretical, was 
treated as a vile betrayal. Even if the step 
came late, the United States is on the right 
foot in this corner of the Caribbean. 


Duet with Obbligato 


ro HOME cannot exactly have been 
helped by having to conduct his 
exchange of courtesies in Madrid this week 
against the obbligato of apologetics and re- 
crimination that has followed Mr Butler’s 
now famous dinner with Sefior Castiella. 
Perhaps inevitably, the Prime Minister 
defended Mr Butler in the Commons on 
Tuesday by attacking those people whose 
bitter memories make them unable to 
countenance any sort of civil intercourse 
with General Franco’s government. There 
are such people ; it would be strange if 
there were not. But it is not only they who 
think it misguided to rush at the Spanish 
question by seeking to drag Spain into Nato 
when so much about Spain’s internal affairs, 
and about Spain’s relations with Europe, 
needs more urgent attention. 

Lord Home, to do him credit, has been 
conducting himself in Madrid as if he 
understands this. Britain and Spain, he said 
on Monday, were two countries with tradi- 


tions of detachment from Europe ; now, 
“both of us are feeling the need to draw 
nearer to the European stream.” Those men 
in the Spanish government who feel this 
need are at present being given their head, 
in a qualified way, by General Franco. It 
is in their country’s interest, and in Britain’s, 
that they should be given encouragement 
and help, which—since their influence is 
none too secure—they need. The best help 
they can get from London just now is a clear 
indication of the British view of the future 
direction of the movement for European 
unity, so that they can plot their own course 
on a workable chart. 

Britain’s own course in this matter has not 
been notably direct and steady ; nobody 
need expect Spain, with its immeasurably 
greater difficulties, to get there quickly. 
Nobody can say what the form of the 
Spanish state will be by the time it arrives. 
What matters is that the country should, on 
the whole, be moving towards a more open 


society, a more rational housekeeping. and 
political standards less remote from the 
western European norm. 

No British Government can expect to 
assert a decisive influence in Spain. But, 
without much doubt, these tendencies are 
helped when British ministers show them- 
selves interested in Britain’s Spanish rela- 
tions, and they would not be helped if the 
pious doctrine prevailed that it is better to 
keep aloof. . Lord Home was, therefore, 
right to pay his call in Madrid. There is 
still plenty to find fault with in Spain ; and 
the subject is still one on which the British 
easily get heated. But it would be a pity 
if this were to cause British ministers to 
keep away. 


BRITAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Home Hints 


[* Lisbon, where his visit ended on 
Sunday, Lord Home seems to have 
talked to the Portuguese much as Mr 
Macmillan talked to the South Africans last 
year. His speech at the Portuguese foreign 
minister’s dinner on May 25th was directly 
reminiscent of the “wind of change” 
speech. In the mildest Macmillan manner 
the Foreign Secretary reminded the Portv- 
guese that it was the British aim in colonial 
policy to establish self-governing societies. 
He spoke of the British experience which 
taught that in African matters it is 
“ necessary both to name a political goal and 
to be seen to be making progress towards 
it.’ It can be assumed that Lord Home 
said more in private conversations: that is 
the least that could be expected of a friendly 
ally. 

The difference in the Lisbon speech lies 
in the timing. If Mr Macmillan had spoken 
after Sharpeville, and not before, he would 
have been criticised for apparently con- 
doning, by his presence and his friendly 
manner, the methods of a government with 
blood on its hands, Lord Home’s visit was 
arranged before the Angola massacres, and 
before the affair of the Santa Maria. Its 
unfortunate that it has come immediately 
after the outbreak of Portugal’s colonial war, 
for many of the more vociferously ant 
colonial peoples of the world will read into 
the visit British support for what has taken 
place. Few such people will hear the details 
of the Foreign Secretary’s speech ; they art 
likely to do no more than register that be 
was there, and that he was not unfriendly. 

On the other hand, it is neither possibl 
nor particularly admirable, to admunisttt 
diplomatic snubs to every government that 
gets into trouble and then, when in trouble, 
does regrettable things. If Portugues 


colonial policy were to take a turn for tht 
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better, complaints about the timing of the 
visit would, in retrospect, seem churlish. To 
follow British advice to its logical conclusion 
would, however, mean for the Portuguese 
facing the eventual loss of their colonial 
empire. There is no sign of this kind of 
rethinking in Lisbon. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


The Burnham Bill 


HE Burnham committee has agreed on 
z a basic teachers’ salary scale of {600 
rising to £1,200 after 16 years’ service (com- 
pared with £520-£1,000 under the existing 
agreement). The committee’s recom- 
mendations have now gone before the 
interested parties, including the Govern- 
ment, for acceptance or rejection. It is by 
no means certain that the Government will 
accept them. The crucial fact for the 
Treasury must be that the cost of the 
increases will be some £60 million a year ; 
if accepted, this would be the biggest rise 
ever given to the teachers. The questions 
are whether the total sum is too great and 
whether the distribution of the taxpayers’ 
money under the revised scales is such as 
to ensure the best educational return ; 
whether too much money is being given to 
the large number of young women who 
enter the profession for a couple of years 
before marriage, instead of being concen- 
trated in the key sectors like heads of 
departments and honours graduates teach- 
ing mathematics and science to “O” and 
“A” level in the General Certificate of 
Education. There must be some doubts on 
each of these scores, although the actual 
claim by the National Union of Teachers 
(a basic scale of £700-£1,300 after ten 
years, involving a rise of £100 million in the 
cost of education) has been toned down 
inside the Burnham ‘committee. 

The most commendable feature of the 
new recommendations is that salaries are 
stepped up substantially after five and six 
years’ service on the basic scale, and earlier 
on the trained graduate scales. Thus a good 
honours graduate, with four years’ study 
and training behind him, will attain a four- 
figure salary after four years in the pro- 
fession. This incentive is important to a 
young man taking on family responsibilities, 
aid may encourage young women (among 
whom the wastage rate after an expensive 
raining on public grants is now serious) to 
continue teaching after marriage. In the 
more responsible posts heads of departments 
will receive a nominal increase of £20-£30, 
although a new grade carrying an additional 
salary of £545 is to be introduced. The 
‘ise for most grades of head teachers will be 
‘ome {'115, and for deputies £55. 

In April the Secretary of State for Scot- 
lind ruled that a committee award for 


Scottish teachers should be amended, and a. 


‘maller rise given to new entrants at the 
om of the basic scale, where there is no 
ge of prospective recruits. Sir David 

cles is not in a position to amend the 
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Burnham recommendations for English and 
Welsh teachers: he must either accept or 
reject outright—and rejection now means 
inviting the prospect of a general teachers’ 
strike. For the long term, this award 
greatly strengthens ihe case for saying that 
the Government, which has to foot the bulk 
of the Burnham bills, should be associated 
more directly in future in the earlier stages 
of negotiations. But for the short term, it 
confronts the Government with a very 
delicate economic and political decision. 


CIVIL SERVANTS 


Civil Inflation 


HE conference of the Civil Service 

Clerical Association this week threw 
a spanner neatly into the newly worked out 
scheme for evaluating the pay of civil ser- 
vants: the delegates also stood and cheered 
the announcement of a pay increase 
awarded under the old scheme by their 
arbitration tribunal. The pay increase 
restores the clerks’ differential over ceriain 
post office technical staffs, and destroys an 
attempt by the Post Office and the Trea- 
sury to make the technical jobs relatively 
more attractive than the clerical ones, and 
thus to attract more technicians. The award 
of the arbitration tribunal rebukes the Post 
Office and the Treasury in terms which 
show clearly that it considers itself bound 
to assess pay with regard to the “ relative 
value of the work performed” by the 
various grades of public servant, and not at 
all with regard to the essential matter— 
which is the relative difficulty of getting 
men to do the various jobs. 

It has been suggested that, had the 
arbitral award been announced on the pre- 
vious day, the clerks would not then have 
rejected the new pay evaluation scheme. 
This tidy scheme was worked out over eight 
patient years. Its principle was that the 
pay research units, which evaluate the com- 
parability of civil service work with that of 
jobs in outside industry, would normally 
take a look at each group of civil servants 
every five years: the group’s pay would then 
be fixed, and the staff negotiators would not 
be entitled to ask for a rise unless the in- 
dustrial wage index had risen by five points 
in twelve months, in which case negotia- 
tions on behalf of all civil servants would 
begin. 

The advantages of this plan were that it 
was thought to be a dignified way of evaluat- 
ing civil service pay, and that it would 
rationalise the work of the pay research 
units, which are at present hopelessly behind 
with their fantastically complicated job. Its 
gross disadvantage was that it would 
strengthen the pressure on the Government 
to grant an inflationary wage increase to 
civil servants just at the moment when in- 
flationary salary increases in industry were 
doing their worst damage to the economy. 
That the present system of working out 
civil servants’ pay is unsatisfactory is proved 
by this week’s award to the clerks: now 
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that the clerks and the post office unions 
have.combined to ensure the defeat of the 
new and equally unsatisfactory scheme, and 
that the Burnham committee has dumped 
such a massive problem on the Govern- 
ment’s plate, it is time for loud voices to 
proclaim that the whole  arbitrational 
mechanism for pay increases within the 
public service demands radical overhaul and 
rethinking. In this respect, the advice 
given to Britain by an OEEC report this 
week, set out in the following note, assumes 
especial relevance. 


PRICES 


Wages Policy Wanted ? 


ETWEEN 1953 and 1960 the cost of 

living rose in all the twenty countries 
of free Europe and North America. Turkey 
did worst with a rise of 126 per cent, France 
was fourth in the list with 34 per cent, 
Britain ninth with 21, Germany fifteenth 
with 14, America seventeenth with 11, 
Portugal, Luxemburg and Switzerland were 
equal best with only 8. A group of pro- 
minent economists from six countries have 
now published a detailed analysis for 
OEEC®* of the reasons why. They think 
that the economists’ usual whipping boy— 
excess demand—was a dominantly import- 
ant factor in such countries as Turkey, 
Spain and Iceland, and in France during 
1956-58 ; but that for most countries the 
excess of demand was relatively mild and 
existed in only part of the period. In Britain 
they consider that that period existed only 
between late-1954 and mid-1956 (though 
with some question marks also over early 
1960). ‘They judge that price increases 
caused by monopolistic producers seeking 
higher margins of profit have also not been 
an important factor in Europe since 1952, 
though they may share some of the blame 
for inflation in America. 

Apart from special factors, such as bad 
harvests, this leaves them with the main 
fact that the collective negotiation of wages 
“can be an independent cause of inflation 
when it produces higher wage increases 
than would be produced by a freely com- 


| petitive laboyr market.” They do not find 


that this has been a real source of inflation 
in countries such as Italy, Switzerland and 
Germany (except perhaps in 1956-57), but 
the summary of their report lists it as a main 
factor in: 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. As demand pressures were 
less in the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Denmark than in the other 
three countries, it can be said that wage 
pressure was more important in them in 
accounting for the price rise that occurred. 
It is significant that economic growth was 
less vigorous in these three countries. 
What should be done about this, especially 
in countries like Britain where the wages of 


*The Problem of Rising-Prices, by W. Fellner, 
M. Gilbert, B. Hansen, R. Kahn, F. Lutz and 
P. de Wolff. Available from HMSO. 2ls. 
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over four-fifths of all employees are covered 
by collective agreements ? 

The majority of the economists are con- 
vinced that it would be in the interests of 
the “working population and the nation” 
if all governments now adopted a national 
wages policy:.if they announced a “ norm ” 
beyond which they deemed that average 
rises in wages would be inflationary. 
Governments should then see to it that 
average wage increases for employees in the 
public sector do not get out of line from 
this norm ; in private industry the burden 
of proof should be upon any group in labour 
or management which wanted to deviate 
from it; and government intervention 
through reference to arbitration tribunals, 
courts of inquiry and the like should not be 
directed towards preventing strikes but 
towards preventing average wage increases 
from breaching this norm (some wage 
increases in any year should be above 
it, but an equal number below it). In 
a minority report the Swiss and Ameri- 
can economists on the group dissent 
from some of this emphasis on the need 
for a central wages policy, but they agree 
with the majority’s points about wages in 
the public sector and about courts of in- 
quiry. The report should be compulsory 
reading for all politicians ; it is in precisely 
these respects that British economic policy 
has most signally failed since the war. 


ALGERIA 


Heart of the Matter 


We the préliminary skirmishing over 
at Evian, the French and Algerian 
negotiators are tackling a problem of 
priorities which, in a sense, goes to the heart 
of the Algerian problem. The French team, 
headed by M. Joxe, would like the Algerians 
to agree on the form of a future association 
between a sovereign Algeria and France 
before they discuss the referendum in 
which the Algerian people would vote for 
their own future. The Algerian team, 
headed by Mr Belkacem Krim, wants to 
settle the form of the referendum first. The 
Algerians see the referendum # the means 
of establishing the independence of Algeria 
in the eyes of the world ; once independent, 
the future Algerian republic could choose 
whether or not to seek an association with 
France, and on what terms. 

There is, in fact, no question of holding 
a referendum until the two sides have 
agreed on the intractable issues that now 
divide them. These include the status of 
the European community in an independent 
Algeria, and the integrity of Algeria’s 
territory ; the Algerians seek a guarantee 
that neither the Sahara, nor the predomin- 
antly European areas, will be amputated 
from the body of the country as it stood 
when the nationalist insurrection began in 
November, 1954. 

The French are on strong ground in 
arguing that there must be an agreement on 
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the form of the future relationship between 
the two countries after Algeria is indepen- 
dent. Indeed, the Algerians, by inference, 
concede the need for an agreement ; they do 
not wish, however, to bind themselves 
before they get power in Algeria in their 
hands. The whole argument raises the 
question whether the French do, or do not, 
admit that the National Liberation Front 
(FLN) represents the Algerian people. Until 
very recently, the French have denied any 
such claim. The Algerians, however, have 
exposed a French weakness by pointing out 
that the French team, if it insists on reach- 
ing a definitive agreement at the present 
talks, will in effect have recognised the 
representative character of the FLN. 

Quick results should not be expected. It 
is at any rate good news that the difficulties 
are being tackled in what appears to be a 
fairly reasonable frame of mind on both 
sides. 


LAOS 
Marking Time 


S LOW to start, the international con- 
ference on Laos at Geneva is now 
reluctant to continue. Inspired perhaps by 
the memory of Mr Molotov’s stonewalling, 
the head of the Soviet delegation, Mr 
Pushkin, is now saying nyet with 
monotonous regularity each time a western 
delegate makes a suggestion. By Monday, 
the Americans were talking of going home, 
and an atmosphere of failure and frustra- 
tion hung over the Palais des Nations. When 
The Economist went to press, however, it 
seemed unlikely either that further progress 
would be made at the conference, or that it 
would collapse, until the two Ks had talked 
things over in Vienna. 

The cause of the deadlock is a cart-and- 
horse dispute whether to give priority to 
the Soviet proposals for Laotian neutrality, 
as Mr Pushkin insists, or to western com- 
plaints that the Laotian communists are 
violating the precarious cease-fire. Mr 
Averell Harriman, who leads the American 
delegation, has pointed out with vigour that 
a controlled cease-fire was to be the sine qua 
non of western attendance at the conference. 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald in Geneva, and 
Sir Frank Roberts in Moscow, are giving 
him energetic support. The British and 
Americans are asking that the conference 
should give fresh instructions to the three- 
nation control commission in Laos, and are 
on strong ground, for the commission itself, 
frustrated by conflicting accusations and 
hampered by inadequate facilities, requested 
further instructions in its report of 
May 2oth. 

The problem is simplicity itself. If the 
communists are going to continue to press 
home their military advantage, then the con- 
ference becomes pointless, and the Ameri- 
cans will be thrust back upon other, more 
dangerous, means of dealing with the situa- 
tion on the spot. This, it may be supposed, 
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is going to be part of what President 
Kennedy says when he meets the other Mr 
K in Vienna today. 


FISHERY DISPUTES 


Mr Wood’s War 


oo seems to be no good reason to 
regard Mr Ted Wood, of the Aberdeen 
trawler Red Crusader, as in any sense a 
national hero because he decided to cut and 
run from arrest by a Danish frigate off the 
Faroes on Monday. Yet it was Mr Wood— 
not Dr Verwoerd or Mr Butler or anyone 
else—who got the main banner headlines on 
Wednesday morning, even in newspapers 
like The Times. Like Mr Jenkins (whose 
ear was not, in fact, cut off by the Spaniards 
two centuries ago), he has earned himself a 
place in our rough island story. 

The Danes say that they caught the Red 
Crusader fishing inside the Faroese limits, 
and Mr Wood seems initially to have con- 
curred, since he agreed to be escorted into 
the port of Thorshavn. But then, 
apparently, he changed his mind and set 
off southwards with the Danish prize crew 
(whose part in all this seems to have been 
essentially passive) still on board. The 
Danes opened fire (naval officers have their 
pride, like trawler skippers), contrived to 
hit the Red Crusader in such a way that 
there was no damage to life or limb, and, 
when Mr Wood still held on his course, 
refrained from blowing him out of the water. 
If a British fishery protection cruiser had 
done this in similar circumstances, it would 
have been equally within its rights ; but it 
is a fair point that there would have been 
an even louder subsequent outcry from some 
people against its gunboat diplomacy. Both 
Danes and Britons should in fairness con- 
sider what their reactions would have been 
if the boot had thus been on the other foot. 

The Danes have been annoyed recently 
by British fishermen cutting across their 
nets off the Dogger Bank, and their naval 
patrols have been given tougher orders in 
consequence. The British trawlers, too, 
have been incensed by the extension of 
fishery limits by Iceland and Norway, and, 
to send blood pressure still higher, the 
Danes and Faroese have been talking in the 
past month of revising the six-mile limit 
that has been in operation off the Faroes 
since 1959. While slipping inside limit 
lines is an old-established sport off every- 
one’s coast, the consequences of serious 
disputes can be important politically, as well 
as financially damaging to the owners. 
Whatever the rights or wrongs of Mr 
Wood’s case, the Danish reaction has 
already been such that the 1959 agreement 
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may not even run its three-year term. Ata 
time when Europe is intent on moving 
towards freer trade on other matters, both 
sides need to be reminded that these hot 
tempers about cold fish make very bad 
counsellors. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


A Reassuring Report 


HE incidence of drug addiction in Great 

Britain is still very small. That is the 
opinion of the inter-departmental com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir 
‘Russell Brain, whose report was published 
last week (HMSO 1s. 3d.). The number of 
addicts known to the Home Office in 1960 
was 454, of whom more than half (at least 
255) were women. There is no registration 
of addicts in this country, and there is no 
law against addiction. 

But under the law relating to the manu- 
facture and distribution of dangerous drugs, 
including the issuing and dispensing of pre- 
scriptions for them, the number of addicts 
receiving supplies of a particular drug 
licitly—that is, on prescription—can be 
ascertained by regular inspection of doctors’ 
and chemists’ records. According to the 
committee, the amount of the illicit trade in 
drugs of addiction, and the number of 
addicts obtaining supplies illegally, are so 
small as to be negligible. This is a reassur- 
ing statement, even though the implication 
that the number of nurses known to be 
addicts—14—represents virtually the total 
of addiction in their profession arouses 
scepticism. 

Because drug addiction is not a grave 
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The latest report of the Cocoa, 
Chocolate and Confectionery Alliance 
shows chocolate consumption up in 
1960—chocolate manufacturers were 
glad of the cooler summer. The 
amount of other confectionery sold fell 
slightly, but the average consumption 
of all confectionery in Britain rose to 
8.1 oz per head per week at a price of 
just under 2 shillings. The alliance is 
concerned at the startling boom in West 
African cocoa production (the world 
price is at its lowest since the war) and 
is convening a conference in September 
to examine this problem. 
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social problem in Britain, the committee 
sees no reason to alter the existing liberal 
attitude towards it on the part of society. 
(It may, of course, be that addiction is not 
a problem because of the liberal attitude 
towards it.) Registration and compulsory 
treatment are, therefore, turned down. But 
it should be pointed out that the committee 
defined addiction more strictly than the lay- 
man would tend to. It distinguishes drug 
addiction, which among other things pro- 
duces a physical as well as a psychological 
dependence on the effects of a drug and 
severe symptoms if the addict is deprived 
of it, from drug habituation. The layman 
might equate the two, but it is consumption 
of the potentially habit-forming drugs— 
sedatives, hypnotics, tranquillisers and 
stimulants—that has increased considerably 
in recent years. In some people a drug of 
this sort may produce addiction, and these 
people are not included among the known 
addicts because the drugs are outside the 
scope of the Dangerous Drugs Act ; but the 
cases are rare enough for the committee to 
recommend no further action other than 
was proposed in its interim report. As a 
result of that report, certain drugs affecting 
the central nervous system can be sold only 
on prescription. 

Habit-forming drugs, as the committee 
points out, have a detrimental effect 
primarily on the individual, unlike the drugs 
of addiction whose effect is detrimental to 
society as well. Habitual drug-taking, in 
fact, so often pleaded in extenuation of a 
crime, is usually only another symptom of 
an unbalanced personality, not a cause of it. 
The cases of abuse that hit the headlines 
should not be allowed to obscure the un- 
doubted benefits to patients, particularly in 
psychiatric practice, that such drugs as 
barbiturates and tranquillisers have brought. 


CANADA 


Triumph for Dief 


Y retaining three out of four seats at 
the by-elections held on Monday, the 
Canadian Conservative party has con- 
founded the Gallup polls and even surprised 
itself. Although the party had to contend 
with the traditional unpopularity of a 
government in its third year of office, as 
well as the memories of a winter when the 
rate of unemployment was exceptionally 
high, its success in three widely scattered 
constituencies shows how strong it still is. 
Mr Diefenbaker, who himself kept strictly 
out of the campaign, now has to decide 
whether it would be prudent to hold general 
elections in the autumn rather than wait 
another year—and through another winter. 
One of the deciding factors may be 
developments in the New party, the 


alliance of the former Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and __ the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Although 


the New party has not yet been officially 
established—it will hold its founding con- 
vention on August bank holiday—it man- 
aged successfully to split, the opposition in 
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Esquimalt-Saanich, British Columbia, whic) 
was the only constituency that it contested 
This seat, a suburb of Victoria, with dee, 
British and naval traditions, used to be more 


or less the personal fief of General George 


Pearkes, who has now retired from Parlia 
ment to become lieutenant governor oj 
British Columbia. On Monday, in a five 
cornered fight, the Conservatives won 8,60, 
votes and the Liberals 7,800 votes; the New 
party came a good third with 6,700 votes 
Mr T. C. Douglas, the dynamic prim 
minister of Saskatchewan, has been per 
suaded to lead the new alliance, and My 
Diefenbaker may conclude that it would bg 
wiser to wait for his general elections unti 
next summer when Mr Douglas will have 
had more time in which to scatter the 
government’s opponents. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Dangling Man 


ITH quiet and ruthless logic, M 

Hammarskjéld, in his Oxford speeci 
on Tuesday, demolished Mr Khrushchev’ 
case against him so finally that the arg 
ment (as opposed to the shouting) may } 
said to be over. The Soviet leader’s deman 
for the secretary-general’s dismissal is base 
on the charge that he has shown a lack « 
“ neutrality”; by extension, it is no 
apparently Soviet doctrine that “no m 
can be neutral.” Mr Hammarskjéld point 
out that acceptance of this doctrine mea 
that “ we would be thrown back to 1919. 
The League of Nations, in its regulation 
and the UN in Article 100 of its Charte 
insisted that international officials mu 
have only one loyalty, and must take 1 
orders from any other authority. Russi 
which signed and ratified the Charter an 
has hitherto defended it as a sacred tex 
would now destroy this whole principle } 
subordinating the UN secretariat to a t 
of chiefs whose loyalties would be explicit 
partisan. It is pursuing its goal by putt 
unremitting pressure on the secretar 
general to resign, although it had accepte 
the general conviction of the 1945 
Francisco drafting conference that he m 
be protected against such. pressures. 

Mr Hammarskjéld shows how Article § 

with its general requirement that the s 
tary-general “shall perform such oti 
functions as are entrusted to him,” 4 
Article 99, which gives him an explici 
political role, have led to his being assigt 
urgent tasks in which the member gove 
ments, by leaving him dangling with i 
precise instructions, have knowing 
required him to use his own political jud 
ment, often in cases where any deciid 
must necessarily offend one faction 
another. He points out that the easy 00 
of avoiding criticism by taking no acto 
all in the absence of precise orders is! 
open to him. To act thus would be tof 
in his duty. The international civil se™ 
may seek guidance both from “ case 
and through consultation ; he must, 
any judge, consciously keep his per 
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sympathies from influencing his actions ; 
but in the end, 

if integrity in the sense of respect for law 
and respect for truth were to drive him into 
positions of conflict with this or that 
interest, then that conflict is a sign of his 
neutrality and not of his failure to observe 
neutrality. 

The secretary-general’s reasoning fully 
sustains his conclusion that any abandon- 
ment of the struggle for internationalism of 
which the service is a symbol might “ prove 
to be the Munich of international co-opera- 
tion.” It will be interesting to see if 
Moscow can produce a reasoned rejoinder. 


HOSPITALS 


Centres for Psychopaths 


HE working party on the “ special 
hospitals ” (Broadmoor, Rampton and 
Moss Side), which reported in April, re- 
commended the establishment of diagnostic 
and treatment centres for “ difficult psy- 
chiatric cases.” These were defined as 


-patients with aggressive, anti-social or 


criminal tendencies, who also present special 
problems of diagnosis, treatment and 
management. Psychopaths would be ex- 
pected to form most, though not all, of the 
centres’ patients, and the working party 
suggested that eventually a patient whom it 
was proposed to transfer or send to a 
“special hospital ” would first be sent to a 
centre for assessment. Transfer to such 
a hospital would then follow only if the 
centre could not treat the patient itself and 
if it decided that no ordinary hospital could 
do so either. 


ART AUCTIONEER 


Sotheby’s, founded in 1744, is the 
largest fine art auctioneer in the world. 
Its income is derived almost entirely 
from the 10 to 15 per cent commission 
which it charges on sales ; this is about 
half that of its overseas rivals which 
may account for the increasing flow of 
business from New York. The 1960-61 
season has followed much the same 
pattern as 1959-60 with a peak turnover 
of nearly £14 million in November and 
if the last three months of the season 
make up 44 per cent of the total which 
has been the average in recent years, 
the £8 million mark will be reached. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The north-west metropolitan hospital 
board has now decided—had, in fact, 
decided before the working party reported 
—to build two centres, one for diagnosis 
and assessment and one for residential treat- 
ment. Unlike the centres envisaged by the 
working party, the board’s centres are 
declared to be specifically concerned with 
psychopaths ; but in the event, since the 
term psychopathy can cover such a wide 
variety of anti-social behaviour, both board 
and working party appear to have the same 
sort of patient in mind, and both emphasise 
the importance of facilities for research. 
The board’s diagnostic centre will probably 
be in London, because it will take out- 
patients as well as a few in-patients. The 
residential centre will be in the country. 

The cost of building the diagnostic and 
assessment centre will be almost entirely 
met by a gift from Lord Nuffield of 
£100,000 ; the other centre, which will 
not be built for some time, will be paid 
for out of ordinary funds. It is a small 
beginning, but the working party recom- 
mended that such centres should start in a 
small way and be developed in the light of 
experience. Shorn of the jargon surrounding 
the announcement of its establishment, the 
new centre can be welcomed as the begin- 
ning of an attempt to remove the mental 
hospitals’-—and the prison service’s—most 
persistent headache. 


ARAB REFUGEES 


Threatened Landmark 


R MUSA ALAMI, who was in London 

this week, is a Palestinian Arab who 
wears his rue with a difference. The voca- 
tional training centre for orphan refugee 
boys that he runs near Jericho is one of the 
few constructive landmarks in a desert land- 
scape; the 400 boys who have passed 
through the school have quickly been able 
to find jobs for themselves and so leave for 
ever the barren half-life of the camps. But, 
unlike other orphanages, the training centre 
has no endowments or grants and is 
financially entirely dependent on the profits 
from a nearby experimental farm—another 
of Musa Alami’s projects. 

Despite various calamities, this arrange- 
ment worked until the beginning of the 
year. The farm, an important experiment 
in desert reclamation, managed to keep itself 
and the orphanage going by selling out-of- 
season fruit and vegetables to the Arabian 
American Oil company at Dhahran. Last 
December, at a week’s notice and under 
pressure from the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment, Aramco cancelled its contract, and 
the farm, unable quickly to find alternative 
markets, has had to sack about half its staff 
and has been ploughing its produce back 
into the ground. Musa Alami is hunting 
for new markets, particularly in Germany 
and Switzerland, but the farm is bedevilled 
by transport difficulties and it may take at 
least three years before the situation is 
redeemed. 
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In the meantime, supporters of the 
scheme, the Arab Development Society, are 
trying to raise money from private sub- 
scribers in Britain and the United States. 
Should they fail to get enough, the centre 
may have to close and the boys, who fall 
through the wide-meshed net of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, would 
not even be entitled to free rations, let alone 
a home or schooling. Should they succeed, 
there is still the bleak background of 35 
boys competing for each place in the 


a and for orphan girls no refuge 
at all. 


RSPCA 


The Dogs of War 


HE Royal Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals has 19,000 
members and spent £592,600 last year, 
which makes the RSPCA one of the 
country’s strongest pressure groups. In its 
battle for a four-legged welfare state, the 
society claims credit for much legislation ; 
it Maintains 240 permanent inspectors and 
100 clinics staffed by qualified vets, a 
plushy cats’ home, a hostel at London 
Airport for dumb friends in transit, and 
organises courses for children on how to be 
nice to animals. But, like other middle-of- 
the-road reforming organisations, it is apt 
to fall foul of ginger groups. At present 
they are attacking the society on its official 
attitude to fox-hunting, which is that 
hunting is only bad so long as it is fun, but 
that where hunts exist they can maintain 
the collective security of chicken-runs in a 
way no more cruel than poison, guns, gas 
and other deterrents. The ginger-groupers 
would like to see the society impose a total 
ban on fox-hunting : a rise of 3,000 in the 
membership last year is said to be due to 
the infiltration of large numbers of 
adherents of this importunate ban-the- 
hound movement. 

In the past year the society was forced 
to hold an extraordinary general meeting, 
at which the council met its Scarborough: 
the meeting voted against hunting, but 
society to a new policy. The annual 
general meeting went better for the council, 
and reversed the decision. The ginger- 
groupers are now trying for two of the eight 
seats which fall vacant on the council this 
year: the society’s Establishment argues, 
rather weirdly, that controversy among its 
members would interfere with the society’s 
practical work. This, they say, is too tech- 
nically complicated an issue for a general 
ballot of the society’s members. 

The RSPCA controversy broke into the 
open slightly before the startlingly similar 
one in another large organisation devoted 
largely to the promotion of welfare. Mr 
Gaitskell can now reflect calmly that he is 
not the only leader who finds himself 
lodged firmly in the cleft stick of the 
humanely ideal and the humanly possible ; 
perhaps he and the RSPCA can exchange 
some ideas on tactics ? 





LETTERS 


Disarming 

Sir—Your readers will no doubt be familiar 
with the programme for general and com- 
plete disarmament, under effective inter- 
national control, unanimously adopted by 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ con- 
ference. But how many people are? And 
how many believe its achievement is only 
a far-away dream and not, as the Prime 
Ministers concluded, “the most important 
question facing the world today” ? 

The purpose of our Inquiry on Disarma- 
ment, to which you refer in your issue of 
May 2oth, is not to carry out a public 
opinion survey. Other organisations are 
better equipped to do that scientifically. 
Our aim is to start people thinking along the 
lines of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
statement and some of our questions are 
unashamedly “ loaded ” with that deliberate 
object in mind. . 

The United Nations Association would be 
no less disturbed than Mr Gaitskell if a 
majority of those who reply were to favour 
unilateral disarmament, for it would show 
how much more work we have still to do. 
But, on present showing, there seems little 
risk of such a result and it will certainly be 
interesting to see the replies of those 
members of your “more left-wing of the 
unions ” who take-the trouble: to complete 
the questionnaire and return it to us. 
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UNA branches in many areas will be con- 
ducting the inquiry from door to door and 
using the questions as a means of getting 
people to discuss the problems raised. In 
addition a number of affiliated organisations, 
including some of the trade unions, are 
sending the questionnaire direct to their 
own members. Replies from the members 
of each of these trade unions will be counted 
separately and separate figures will be pub- 
lished in the final report. There can there- 
fore be no question of any one organisation 
heavily weighting the total results.—Yours 


faithfully, CuarLes Jupp, 
London,W1 United Nations Association 


The Census 


Sir—It would be quite possible, as Mr 
Leitch says in the letter which appeared in 
your issue of April 29th, to design a census 
form in which many of the questions could 
be answered by “ticking-off appropriate 
squares”; and there are, as he says, 
mechanical devices which can read the 
marks. But the lesson that we drew from 
the experience of others in this sort of 
work was that success largely depends on a 
higher standard of marking than could be 
expected, without some practice or training 


Che Economist 
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HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT 


The more the mercantile community 

reflect on the possible consequences to 

them of the civil war in America, the more 
anxious they feel upon the subject. There 
cannot be a doubt or a question but that at any 
moment very trifling transactions may hurry 
this country into conflict with one or other of 
the belligerent parties. Painfully petty trans- 
actions have been commonly the cause of the 
great maritime wars of the world, and in the 
present case there are several reasons why petty 
quarrels are more than usually likely at sea. . .. 
In the first place, the cruisers of the North may 
search our ships for Southern goods, and may 
then and there seize those géods. The South 
have abandoned this right unasked, and without 
any solicitation or negotiation of ours ; but the 
North adhere to the old rule which we explained 
at length last week: they take the enemies’ 
goods whenever they can find them in English 
vessels. They have by special treaties abandoned 
this right as respects several other countries, but 
in our case it remains in full force. Our position, 
therefore, is this: the cargoes of our ships may 
be seized by the privateers and cruisers of one 
of the belligerents, although that belligerent 


does not pretend to seize similar cargoes in the 
vessels of other nations, and the other belligerent 
would not seize them in any. We say advisedly 
that such a state of things must not continue. 
English ships must be put on the same footing 
as other ships by the Northern States of America 
as well as by the Southern. . . . Secondly, it is 
most necessary that our traders should know 
what ports are only blockaded, and what 
articles are contraband of war and what are 
not. . . . The subject before us is not a light one. 
A war with either of the belligerents would be a 
terrible calamity, but a war between England 
and the Northern States of America would be 
the most affecting misfortune which could 
happen to civilisation. The single good hope of 
the present painful instant is that the North 
may rise into a great, a free, and a noble 
community, free from the taint of slavery, and 
able to take that moral place in the world which 
the United States ought to have taken, but 
which they have long ceased to take. If 
England should be unfortunately hurried into 
a collision with this people at the crisis of their 
history, the results must be awful to them, to 
us, and to the world. 
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first, from the “twelve million different 
fists.” I may sdy that in some of the cur- 
rent census operations where conditions 
are favourable mark-reading procedures 
are being used. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
there can be agreement about forms 
between those who have to design them and 
those who have to fill them up. But I think 
that it is more likely that the results will 
show that most people have well under- 
stood what was wanted.—Yours faithfully, 


E. M. T. Firtn, 


Somerset House, WC2 _Registrar-General 


Municipal Liberals 


Sm—In your analysis of the municipal 
election results (Home of May 2oth) 
you observe that “ the have been 
reaping a harvest in places where they were 
unrepresented until two years ago; from 
these newly penetrated towns come a third 
of their members. Next year the first of 
these councillors will come up for re- 
election, and we shall have an opportunity 
to assess the solidity of their hold.” 

You appear to have overlooked that 1961 
was the opportunity to assess the solidity 
of Liberal gains. In every municipal elec- 
tion campaign since 1954 Liberals have had 
a net gain of seats (1954, 3 gains ; 1955, 8; 
1956, 5 5 1957, 11 ; 1958, 49; 1959, 17; 
1960, 51 ; 1961, 86). It is clear that 1958 
marked the beginning of the Liberal move 
into local government. In an election year 
when so much was made of the fact that 
Labour was on the defensive because of its 
1958 gains, it is ising that nothing was 
said about the Liberals being on the defen- 
sive with their second biggest crop of 
postwar gains. : 

I think, therefore, that we can claim that 
the solidity of the Liberal hold has been 
tested and found firm. I have not been able 
to make a detailed analysis of the results in 
the 49 seats where Liberals were seeking re- 
election after their gains in 1958, but we do 
know that only 26 seats were lost out of all 
those being defended. All this is on a small 
scale and Liberals will not be deluded into 
imagining that a smooth upward path lies 
ahead, but equally there is no reason to be 
faint hearted.—Yours faithfully, 


Exeter Davip Morrisi 


Southern Rhodesia 
Sir—The article in your issue of May 13th 
gives, generally, a very fair — But 
your ial correspondent omits the one 
factor which appears to some people to b 
the most important in our political future. 

“ Whites view the proposed Bill of Rights 
plus 15 black MPs in a previously all-whitt 
parliament as a final concession... .” They 
do, as the B roll members. But 
what about Africans elected on the A roll? 
There will probably be at least two of thest 
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in the next parliament, and, if prosperity 
returns tO us, an increase at every sub- 
sequent election. 

If Africans were less reluctant to register 

as voters, they could expect to win possibly 
five seats on the A roll at the present. This 
reluctance to take advantage of their rights 
has been attributed to three factors: the fear 
of having to pay income tax after declaring 
their income for voting purposes, intimida- 
tion by the NDP who are discouraging the 
registration of voters for the present, and 
a thy. : 
Me is possible that in, say, twenty years’ 
time the B and A roll African MPs will out- 
number the whites in parliament. No one 
can predict with any accuracy when this 
will happen, it depends primarily on 
economic factors. But, outside the 
Dominion Party, an African majority is not 
feared. We hope that many of them will be 
supporters of the policy of the present 
government. But we will not support a 
franchise or a system of representation 
which would give power to those Africans 
who are interested only in power—and 
nothing else.—Yours faithfully, 


Macheke, S. Rhodesia D. K. DENTON 


Pension Funds and Equities 


Sir—I am most grateful to you for your 
appreciative references to my paper on “ In- 
vestments in Trust” which I recently 
introduced at the annual conference of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries; You 
stated I mentioned “one pension fund, 
apparently with approval, that has only 25 
per cent of its fund in equities . . .” and here 
you have misread the reference on page 55 
of my paper. 

Under Pension Funds (page 52) I was 
referring to the importance of getting a 
proper balance as between fixed interest and 
equities, and I emphasised that this involved 
not only long-term but short-term consider- 
ations. I gave the figures of total pension 
fund assets as submitted to the Radcliffe 
Committee and I showed that 21 per cent 
of pension fund assets were at that time 
invested in ordinary shares but that the net 
investment in ordinary shares for the last 
accounting year was 37 per cent, thus indi- 
cating a change in the pattern of investment. 
I then mentioned that one large pension 
fund was 100 per cent invested in equities, 
and I then made the statement “I know of 
one pension fund, which is still growing 
rapidly, which is invested by admitted 
experts who are working at present on the 
following ratio: 40 per cent British Govern- 
ment, 35 per cent debentures and 25 per 
cent equities.” In making this statement I 

to emphasise that so far as new 

money was concerned this particular set of 

experts apparently took the view that fixed 

iMterest stocks were 3 to I more attractive 

¢quities at the present time for their 
Pension fund.—Yours faithfully, 


London, EC2 WILLIAM Nursaw 


LETTERS 


Building New Slums? 


Sir—It is common knowledge that it is not 
high density but bad design and misuse that 
leads to slums ; and those who doubt the 
“ prairie-character ” of the new towns have 
only to visit them to see what I described in 
another connection as “ houses gazing dis- 
tantly at one another across wasted space.” 

Your correspondent has evidently learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing since he sat 
at the feet of Ebenezer Howard and 
Raymond Unwin, and still looks back nos- 
talgically to the Tudor-Walters era. The 
quite remarkable development in recent 
years of constructional techniques, design 
and planning have passed him by. He would 
cheerfully see further tracts of open country 
suburbanised and dismisses the loss to hus- 
bandry and amenity by an airy reference to 
“acres of underused agricultural land.” It 
is surely not the “ planners” but your cor- 
respondent who wants to put the clock 
back.—Yours faithfully, A.W. AcworTH 
London, SW1 


Agriculture and Europe 


Sir—You omit to mention one vitally 
important agricultural aspect of joining the 
common market. British livestock produc- 
tion always has been, and is today, based 


-on converting low priced coarse grains 


bought on the world markets into meat— 
and dairy products. The acreage payments 
to cereal growers who are an essential part 
of the cycle of mixed farming, prevent the 
complete elimination of cereal growing. 

I fail to see how beef, pork, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products can do other than 
greatly increase in price to the consumer, if 
producers are to be deprived of this cheap 
raw material as well as the present system 
of price support. I don’t visualise the con- 
tinental grain grower agreeing to the entry 
into the tariff ring of these low priced grains. 
—Yours faithfully, SIDNEY GASKELL 
Warrington 


Indonesia 


Sirn—The Hague, 1949. The Kingdom of 
the Netherlands ... transfers complete 
sovereignty over Indonesia to the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia. 

1961. Is there a Republic of the United 
(federated) States of Indonesia as was en- 
visaged in 1949? 

What we have now is a Republic of Indo- 
nesia, centrally governed from Diakarta: 
and incidentally bankrupt, but for support 
from two rival- world powers. From the 
Dutch point of view, President or Dictator 
Sukarno has successively repudiated loans, 
nationalised and expropriated: finally he has 
broken off diplomatic relations, preparatory 
to an armed invasion of West New Guinea 
if the mere threat should prove insufficient 
to his purpose. Your issue of May 6th 
demonstrates that the aggressor is likely to 
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“You don’t know 


a good surgeon 
till you see what 
happens to his 
patients” 


“PAIN makes you a devil. Pain never 

Prituened anybody” ... “You 
don’t know a good surgeon till you see 
what happens to his patients” .. . 
“Some of the big names in surgery think 
a lot about money . . . Having money is 
very nice” ... ““There’s the surgeon, 
standing centrally like a high priest. No, 
like God Almighty, down from heaven.” 


Fair? Or plain outrageous? In either 
case, they are the forthright words of a 
famous surgeon. With a great many 
other sharp-edged observations they are 
to be found in the verbatim report—to 
be published in two parts in The 
Observer, beginning this Sunday—of a 
conversation that Kenneth Harris has 
had with this eminent man. 


On the ‘mystique’ of surgery, and the 
public’s attitude to it; on the history of 
surgery and the incredible manual skill 
of the ‘rum and laudanum’ era; on nerve 
and intuition, on quacks, on telling the 
truth to the dying . . . his pungent and 
racy comments are as interesting to the 
profession as to laymen. This Observer 
series is going to be talked about. 


“Conversation with a Surgeon” 


begins this Sunday in 


THE 
OBSERVER 
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be appeased, with “the - approval of the 
Americans, the Russians and The. Econo- 
mist.—Yours faithfully, G. H. Gandy 
Huizen, North Holland 


*® 


Sirn—It may be clear to you that the re- 
inforcements sent by the Dutch government 


are defensive in purpose, but to Indonesians | 


who can still remember the overt support 


given by the Dutch to rebellious movements _ 


—among 


others the notorious Captain 


Westerling ‘and thé rebels inthe Moluccas : 


stich an inferenc¢.is far from obvious: 


‘While it is true that the Round Table 7 


Conference of :1949'1left the status of West 


Irian to be determined by further negotia- ; 
tion after one year, this-is far from the full | 
picture. Previous to.the Round Table Con- | 
ference the Dutch government had given | 


categorical pledges that West Irian would 
not be separated from the rest of Indonesia. 
When the question of West Irian. was 
brought up in the Denpasar Conference of 
December, 1946, Dr H. J. van Mook, who 
attended the conference in his capacity of 
Lieutenant Governor-General, repeated 
bindingly the undertaking; ‘“ From the pro- 
posed addition by the Government (to 
Art. 1) it is clear that it is the intention to 
keep the territory within the framework of 
the United States of Indonesia.” 


The claim of successive Dutch govern- 


ments that the terms of the Round Table . 
Agreement leavé‘ Holland free for an-indefi- ° 


nite period to retain control over West Irian 
if no agreement is reached amounts to 
legalistic trickery. Why, all they have to do 
to keep it is not to come to an agreement.— 
Yours faithfully, H. ALSEGAF 
London, SW11 


Finland 


Sir—In “ The Third Mr K ” in your issue 
of May 13th, you write: “. . . if Britain joins 
common ‘market . . . the best hope 
would then be that the Russians, having per- 
mitted Finland to associate itself with 


might decide to go. the whole hog and let 


the Finns link themselves with the common 
market as well.” 


Negotiations leading to Finland’s associa- 
fion lasted about two years; during this 


period the Finns often despaired of ever : 


being allowed to have a link with Efta ; 


now they have been “allowed ” (apologies: 


to Finnish nationalists), only by signing a 


separate tariff agréement with the USSR_ 
¢numerating the commodities ahd. giving | 
them éxactly the ‘sammie tariff advantages as | 


if they. came frony Efta countries. 


Fo hope, then, that the Six will tolerate 


any such arrangement between Finland and 
the USSR, leave aside the hope that the 
Russians will allow the Finns to link them- 
selves with the common market, is surely to 
let yourself in for many an “ agonising 
reappraisal.” —Yours faithfully, 


London, W11 V. SHAH 


By.L. R. Klein and others, .- 


_BOOKS 
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For Short-haired Eggheads 


An Econometric Model of the 
United Kingdom 


Basil Blackwell. 324 pages. - 60s. ~ 


SP ods S rite De eS peaeene ete 
D* KLEIN, is _one .of the bes}, known 


J makers’ of ‘econometric: models. - He 
has participated in the. construction of two 
relating to the United Statés, one fot Canada 
and now one for the United Kingdom. This 
report on it, together with some articles that 
were written after the book went.to press, 
represent a major research effort which has 
taken several years. It therefore deserves 
respectful attention. . 

The book is, in fact, likely to command 
more respect than understanding. Most 
people will be impressed rather than in- 
formed when they read that the computation 
procedure involved maximising likelihood 
functions, each “formed from the joint 
distribution of the stochastic terms in the 
reduced forms for the endogenous variables 
entering into the. equation.” This may sug- 
gest that the book is required reading only. 
for the longest-haired eggheads (if there be 
such creatures) and‘\that.istprabably right: 
Nevertheless, it is a° good: idea for at least 
the short-haired eggheads to know what the 
whole thing is about: Is it a waste of scarce 
and highly skilled manpower, or could it 
actually be useful? 

An econometric model, to put it briefly, 
is an attempt to provide a quantified descrip- 
tion of how the economy works. This 
involves discovering and then trying to 
measure relationships between such things 
as aggregate consumption, investment, the 
wage-rate index, employment and so on. 
For instance, one such relationship might be 
that. the consumer price level in any quarter 
equals 36, + 0.4 times the current level of 
wage earnings, + 0.2 times the import price 
level two quarters earlier, + 0.01 times the 
net rate of. indirect taxation, plus a seasonal 
correction factor (all these magnitudes being 
measured as index numbers with 1948 = 
100). This means, for example, that a ten 
point rise in both earnings and import prites 
would produce, on the average,’a six-point 
ris¢.in-Consurher prices in addition to any 
seasonal changes. The part of this:increase 


“due tothe earnings increase would work 
“through quickly, while the part due to the 


‘tise if import’ prices would take half a year 
‘to: show itself. Later 

If a number of relationships like this (Dr 
Klein and Co. have no less thant thirty) are 
put together; they form an articulated whole 
—a model. The different relationships are 
interlinked because the same magnitudes 
occur in several of them. Thus wage earn- 
ings not. only appear as one of the factors 
determining prices but also as one of the 


factors determining income and hence con- 


‘sumption expenditure. Another relationship 
relates earnings to wage rates; productivity 


and the tightness-of the labour market. 

The present model has some interesting 
features stemming from its use of quarterly 
data, not annual. : Since not all the series 
the authors needed were. available at the 
time they were working, they had either tc 
do without or make them-up. Quarterly 
national income figures, for example, were 
not then. published, so the model says 
nothing about national income. and centres 
instead upon industrial production. 
Quarterly figures of the wage bill were also 
lacking, so the authors invented their own. 
They have shown great ingenuity and 
resourcefulness in meeting these problems. 
It is true that their treatment is not always 
very satisfactory, but an unsatisfactory treat- 
ment is better than nothing at all. 

These remarks serve only to describe, not 
to evalue, the work of the authors. Models 
such as this serve two purposes. One is to 


_ describe how the economy works and the 
_ other is to forecast how it is going to behave 
“—>two obyiously_usefyltesuits. “The trouble 
“is, as ‘an‘ article: in the February “Oxford 


Bulletin of’ Statistics shows, that the model 
does not forecast at all well. (Its predictions 
aré compared with others on page 1032. The 
Chancellor would probably do better with- 
out it than with it.) The trouble is that this 
suggests that the model is not very good at 
its first task either, since poor prognosis may 
imply poor diagnosis. Indeed, a recalcv- 
lation of the relationships, using more 
up-to-date statistics, makes some of them 
come out rather differently. This might 
mean that the economy has been changing 
or, alternatively, that the relationships were 
badly measured in the first place. It is for 
the pundits to choose between these alterns- 
tives, while the plain man will reflect that 
either of them reflects on the ability of the 
model to forecast successfully. 

All this may suggest that the book is 4 
waste of effort. Such a conclusion is, how- 
ever, quite unwarranted. In economits 
knowledge grows and rarely leaps. Just 4 
the first flying machines were not useless, 
even though they barely left the ground, s0 
this model is not useless. It is a stimulv' 
and a challenge to further résearch. — 


Keir Hardie to- Gaitskell 
A Short History of the Labour Party 
By Henry Pelling. | 
Macmillan. -135. pages. 218, 


M° PELLING enjoys a well earned rept 
_ tation as a scholar and populariset 
left wing history, and his latest work amp! 
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The success story of the Midland Pull- 
rs man began on July 4 1960, when this 
ly § blue-and-white de luxe train made the 
first of its regular high-speed journeys 
es # between Manchester and London. On 


ra the way it was often carrying its passen- 
m. § gers at over 80 mph - yet with a comfort 
¥ they'd never known before, a smooth- 


ays # ness and quietness which turn a long 
‘a F journey into an enjoyable, relaxing trip. aL eat.) 
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The success of the Midland Pullman is 
emphasised by the fact that today seats 
must be booked in advance to make 
sure of travelling - inter-city travellers, 


i. on business or pleasure, have found 
‘may the speed, comfort and convenience of 
alcu- 


this new conceptin rail travel very much 
to their taste. 
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The Midland Pullman’s success points 
the way to further developments of 
this kind, typifying the new look of to- 
x is af day's London Midland along with the 
ped great modern freight expresses which 
Just 3 very night cover the country in a net- i See 
useless: work of regular high-speed routes. : i fi 
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Potterton heats hotel or home handsomely 


Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and 
purpose designed. 

Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very 
experienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. 
Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by 
return post, just jot “boiler information, please’? on your letterhead 
and send it to us. 


Two Potterton FOA oil-fired boilers (out- 
puts: 1,000,000 and 625,000 B.th.u./hr.) heat 
the Griffin Hotel, Leeds. Heating engineers: 
Modern Heating Co. (Button) Ltd. 

And domestic gas-fired Pottertons, in- 
stalled in co-operation with the North 
Thames Gas Board, heat 115 new homes 
built by Wates Built Homes Limited on 
the Abbotsbury Road Estate, Kensington. 
Architects: A. E. Stone, Toms & Partners. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. MM, 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 


Potterton is a registered trade mark 
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maintains the standard he has set. Into this 
slender volume he packs the Labour party’s 
journey from Keir Hardie to Gaitskell, 
successfully pointing out the major land- 
marks on the route. Yet brevity brings 
blemishes: a lack of profundity in parts of 
the analysis—for instance, inadequate treat- 
ment of the current and highly relevant 
problems of trade unions; a strange 
jnaccuracy—the folly George, bound for 
Poland with munitions for use against the 
Bolsheviks, which Bevin’s dockers refused 
to load, is misnamed the folly Roger; a 
slight telescoping of events in the treatment 
of the not-so-distant Bevanite controversy, 
such that an observer might say, “ Yes, it 
happened thus, but not quite thus.” 

In the upshot, the significance of Mr 
Pelling’s study is as much immediately 
topical as historical. Of the Labour party 
it can truly be said, “ Plus ¢a change, plus 
cest la méme chose.’ To many, Mr 
Gaitskell’s collision with the party confer- 
ence over defence last year may have 
seemed, at the time, cataclysmic either way. 
Yet, to judge by Mr Pelling’s more sophisti- 
cated observations, collisions have occurred 
before. There have always, given the 
historical origins of the Labour party and 
its federal structure, been contradictory, 
non-homogeneous elements in both its 
parliamentary and non-parliamentary wings. 
The early days in Parliament were not easy, 
with the need to reconcile the socialist tradi- 
tion of the ILP, the non-political attitude of 
many trade unions and tthe problem of 
accommodation with the Liberals. But it 
is the inter-war years that assume the 
greatest importance in Mr Pelling’s history. 
Two factors stand out. First is the un- 
doubted but inadequately recognised contri- 
bution of Ramsay MacDonald in the 
moulding of the Labour party into an 
effective participant in the parliamentary 
system. Second is the significance of 
extra-parliamentary power in the 1931-39 
period, when Citrine and Bevin brought 
trade union influence to bear against 
“fissile” tendencies on both left and right. 

In the light of all this, we can see the 
Gaitskell and especially the post-Scar- 
borough era in perspective. The Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, for all its eminence, 
counts for little if it entirely fails to carry 
the movement with it. Ramsay MacDonald 
grossly over-estimated his own ascendancy 
in 1931 ; Attlee, in contrast, saw the need 
for the widest measure of popular party 
support when he went into the Coalition 
Government of 1940. Yet it is also a fair 
inference from Mr Pelling’s discussion that, 
such events aside, decisive leadership has, 
at many stages of the party’s history, been 
the effective prerogative of the Parliamentary 

bour Party. 

Mr Pelling is neither fatalistic nor a 
Wishful thinker for the future. He is fully 
aware that it is in the nature of the political 
wind to change rapidly. His concluding 
Words, manifestly written some months ago 
7 = uncertain days, are peculiarly 
op ° 


It would therefore be a rash prediction that 


BOOKS 


the future leaders of the Labour party, 
whoever they may be, will never again find 
themselves in popular favour, and able to 
take their places once more upon the Treasury 


Communists at Large 


International Communism and World 
Revolution 


By Giinther Nollau. 
Hollis and Carter. 372 pages. 35s. 


R NOLLAU, whose book first appeared 

in German in 1959, is concerned with 
two aspects of his subject: clandestine 
activities ; and the operation in practice of 
the concept of “proletarian  inter- 
nationalism.” Communism as an idea (per- 
suasive or repellent) with significant political 
implications lies outside the. range of his 
interest. On the first—his lesser theme— 
and on the creation and deployment of 
subsidiary communist “front” organisa- 
tions, he does not claim to have added any- 
thing new. It is to the interesting and 
elusive question of the limits of international 
discipline in the communist movement that 
Dr Nollau is drawn, and in this sense his 
work is original. He traces his quarry back 
to Marx’s statutes for the International 
Workingmen’s Association, and follows it 
up to the present differences between the 
USSR and China ; but the greater part of 
his book deals with the Third (Communist) 
International. Like the First and Second 
Internationals (though in a wholly different 
context) this met its end in war, but while 
it was in existence, solidarity was expressed 
not in internationalism as understood earlier, 
but in unconditional support of the Soviet 
Union and its policies. 

The case is scarcely open to question, 
but becatse he is so intent on tracking down 
his subject, Dr Nollau is led to make a 
number of superficial judgments. It was 
not because “the Russian party was in- 
capable of any further revolutionary effort ” 
in 1921 that “ the communist parties of the 
West were diverted from revolutionary 
aims ” ; the wave of unrest and insurrection 
that followed the war had spent itself. To 
equate the objects of the “ popular front ” 
with the “ united front ” is not helpful—the 
popular front was the one policy thought 
up by the Comintern (or rather the French 
Communist party) which found a genuine 
response. In so far as it was successful, it 
was not because it was “more subtly 
handled,” but because it appeared to meet 
a real need that served other interests be- 
sides the Russian. 

The book has many factual errors. Indeed, 
from the preface, which refers to the Russian 
Workers’ Party instead of the Rumanian, 
to the index with its inconsistent spellings, 
the number of errors and mistranslations is 
startling: at the time of the 1919 Berne 
Conference the Two-and-a-half International 
had not been founded (p. 42) ; the split in 
the KPD which led to the formation of the 
KAPD occurred in October, 1919, not in 
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1920 (p. 48); Shatskin represented the 
Young Communist International, not 
Turkey, at the Comintern (p. 54) ; it’ was 
not as a result of the adoption of united 
front tactics that the British CP was “ recom- 
mended to penetrate the Labour Party” 
(p. 76) ; it was not the Chemnitz Confer- 
ence which “ called off the revolt ” in Ger- 
many in 1923 (p. 84) ; Joffe was not Ambas- 
sador to China in 1923 (p. 100) ; the fifth 
Comintern congress was not held in March, 
1924 (p. 106); the statutes in force at the 
time of the sixth congress obliged congresses 
to meet “at least once in two years,” not 
“once a year” (p. 106); the office of 
Comintern president was abolished after 
Zinoviev’s fall, not Bukharin’s (p. 108). 
Mistranslations are also abundant: Zen- 
tristen are centrists, not centralists, the 
“ Lehre ” of socialism in one country is not 
the “lesson” of socialism in one country, 
and where the German edition says that 
“the right-wingers had not yet been ex- 
cluded,” the English (p. 106) says “ the 
‘right’ course had not yet been officially 
abandoned ” (which is incorrect) ; the popu- 
lar front pact in France was concluded in 
1934 (as in the German edition), not 1927, 
as here (p. 116); a “ gemeinsame ” state- 
ment is not a “ mutual ” statement, and so 
on and so on. 

In the German edition there are 928 foot- 
notes (in the English they are not numbered 
consecutively) which give some useful 
pointers to recent publications, though it 
might be thought unnecessary to document 
the statement that Hitler’s policies aroused 
anxiety in France. Dr Nollau has done his 
homework, but has given too little thought 
to digesting his material. 


Tramland 


Victorian Suburb: A Study of the 
Growth of Camberwell 


By H. J. Dyos. 
Leicester University Press. 240 pages. 30s. 


© powerfully has Mr Betjeman in- 
S fluenced contemporary sensibility that 
the very words “* Victorian suburb ” are rich 
in poetic overtones. This admirable study 
examines in fascinating detail the stuff such 
dreams are made on. In writing the history 
of Victorian Camberwell Dr Dyos begins by 
clearing our minds about what a suburb is 
and goes on to show why and how a typical 
specimen developed. He ends by describing 
the quality of life to be found there in its 
late Victorian heyday, before the tide of 
population began to ebb in the years before 
the first world war, a life that will soon seem 
remote indeed as its last physical traces, 
except for the churches and the pubs, dis- 
appear to make way for new roads, offices 
and blocks of flats. 

The author is ideally equipped for his 
task. Himself a Londoner, though now 
expatriated to Leicester, he unites a keen 
topographical sense, an eye both for the 
idiosyncrasies of Victorian architecture and 
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Famous pencil sharpener 
gets the sack! 





“ Stubby" Carver, as millions will remember him 


“Stubby”? Carver, the man who cut himself 
out a reputation as the world’s finest pencil 
sharpener, is out of a job. 


Yesterday, after 43 years as Personal Pencil 
Sharpener to the Chairman of Britain’s largest 
importers of camel saddles, he was told that 
his services were no longer required. 


The Chairman has bought himself an electric 
pencil sharpener. 


“Zum noo-fangled gadjit’’ was Stubby’s 
description of it. 


But the Chairman told our reporter: “It’s 
fantastic, Sir. Entirely automatic, y’know. Not 
even a switch to press. You simply dip your 
pencil in, hold it there just a couple o’ seconds, 
and you’ve got a perfect point. 


“It’s an immaculate-looking instrument too 
(not like old Stubby!). Self-contained... no 
flex trailing about. Looks extremely smart on 
me desk.”’ 


Stubby’s dismissal is causing consternation 
in the pencil sharpening trade, and a Union 
meeting has been called for tomorrow to 
“ascertain the seriousness of the situation.” 


Meanwhile, businessmen all over the country 
were today sending their secretaries out to 
buy Kent Kordless Electric Pencil Sharpeners. 
It looks as though automation 
is here to stay! 





From all 
good 
stationers 


75|- 





KENT KORDLESS ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 


Made by Kent Kordless Ltd., 
Studley, Warwicks. 
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the less easily discerned niceties of social 
gradation, with a scholar’s mastery of his 
sources. There is a firmness, a solidity of 
foundation, in this work such as was not, 
one feels, characteristic of the speculative 
building estates of Camberwell. And this 
virtue is attained without a sacrifice of any 
of the graces. Dr Dyos is a clear and elegant 
writer, never bored and never boring. 

Then, as now, the crucial question for the 
suburbian—to use an old word that the 
author has happily revived—was the ques- 
tion of transport. The early bus services 
were far beyond the means of the labourer 
and even the railways were at first too expen- 
sive. The introduction of the workman’s 
ticket in the seventies and the spread of the 
tramway system both exerted a profound 
influence over the. development of those 
parts of Camberwell that were not within 
easy walking distance of central London. 
In this, as in much else, the author estab- 
lishes the point that the Victorian suburb 
was not so much the product of design as 
the cumulative result of changes and 
demands that had no necessary relation to 
each other. How different the life of that 
organism was to the modern suburb this 
volume amply shows. To take but one 
instance, it is unlikely that any modern 
candidate for holy orders would expect to 
perform the duty that apparently fell to the 
lot of the curate of St Chrysostom’s of 
fitting “really deserving cases” with arti- 
ficial teeth. 

The book is handsomely produced with 
an excellent street plan and an introduction 
by Sir John Summerson. 


Guidance and Dividends 


The Social Credit Movement 
in Alberta 


By John A. Irving. 


Toronto University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 382 pages. 48s. 


HE political explosion that in 1935 
brought the first social credit govern- 
ment in the world into power in Alberta, 
one of Canada’s western provinces, has been 
the subject of a series of political and social 
studies. This tenth and final volume 
examines the triumph of social credit 
doctrines under the aggressive leadership 
of William Aberhart. The story of his 
transformation from high school principal 
to premier is a fascinating and frightening 
one ; his personality played a decisive part 
in the mobilisation of his long established 
and popular evangelistic movement for the 
promulgation of social credit doctrines, 
leading finally to political power, despite 
repeated denials of any political objective. 
Alberta in the 1930s was a community 
uniquely ripe for conversion to Aberhart’s 
personal version of social credit. That 
remarkable amalgam of evangelistic fervour, 
economic emotionalism and political sim- 
plicity found ready acceptance among 
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people who were enduring economic and 
social disaster. They have had a social 
credit government ever since. As early as 
1921 they had shattered the traditional party 
system by electing a United Farmers of 
Alberta government, whose leaders were 
themselves deeply suspicious of the eastern 
“money power,” an attitude natural in a 
frontier community, heavily in debt to 
banks, mortgage houses. and farm implement 
dealers. 

As the depression of the nineteen thirtiss 
deepened and it became clear that the UFA 
government was powerless to find remedies, 
the electorate turned to the “ glorious new 
movement,” responding enthusiastically to 
Aberhart’s confident assurances that social 
credit was the divine plan for economic 
salvation, a plan which, moreover, would 
not destroy private enterprise. Aberhart’s 
use of radio and of a province-wide network 
of “study groups” to spread first funda- 
mentalist beliefs and then social credit 
beliefs is an especially interesting feature of 
the astonishing political triumph of an able 
and domineering man who used to say to 
his high school mathematics students: 
“ Never mind why.” 


Complex Reign 
The Hollow Crown: A Life of Richard I! 
By Harold F. Hutchison. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode. 296 pages. 30s. 


BIOGRAPHY is possibly the easiest way 

for the general reader to get a picture 
of a complex age. In the case of Richard Il 
this is particularly true, because the events 
of the reign are so involved that the central 
thread of the king’s personality is a useful 
focal point. 

Culturally the reign is one of the most 
brilliant in English history. It saw the 
development of the perpendicular style in 
architecture, the completion of the naves of 
Winchester and Canterbury cathedrals, and 
the roof of Westminster Hall. It also 
saw the emergence of English as a literary 
language, with the works of Chaucer, Lang- 
land and Wycliffe ; and, in painting, the 
Wilton diptych and the portrait of Richard 
in Westminster Abbey. Politically it is one 
of the most dramatic. The early years saw 
the Peasants’ Revolt, when London was pil- 
laged, and the situation saved only by 
Richard’s personal courage. The king’s firs 
attempt at personal government Ww 
abruptly halted by a group of powerful 
lords known collectively as the Appellants 
who forced him to dismiss or execute all his 
friends and advisers. Richard managed 
free himself with the help of his uncle Jot 
of Gaunt, and finally in 1397 was stroit 
enough to exact revenge. In 1399 he Ws 
deposed by his cousin Henry IV. 

The reasons for Richard’s downfall a 
still a matter for controversy. What 1s cr 
tain is that the proximate causes were, ® 
the first place, his alienation of the feu 
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landowners by his disregard for the normal 
laws of inheritance, when he seized the 
Lancastrian estates on the death of John of 
Gaunt. The second cause was his departure 
for Ireland, leaving behind an uneasy baron- 
age, many of whom had private armies, and 
Henry of Derby (Gaunt’s heir) in exile in 
France. When Derby landed to claim his 
inheritance he found a large measure of 
support, and could face Richard with 
superior strength on interior lines, Richard, 
forced to leave his army in Ireland, found 
only a handful of supporters, and was tricked 
into deposition and death. Mr Hutchison 
does not follow the theory that Richard was 
mad or seriously unbalanced, but sees him 
as a man. obsessed by the idea of revenge 
on the Appellants, and determined to 
strengthen the crown by the establishment 
of a strong official class of administrators. 

Mr Hutchison has written a readable life, 
with some interesting references to contem- 
porary sources, but he fails to be sufficiently 
clear or stimulating, and this complex and 
brilliant reign still lacks an authoritative 
popular account. 


Paperback Selection 


Some idea of the size of the publishing stake 
in paperbacks is provided by the exhibition 
organised by the National Book League: Over 
2,000 paperbacks, coming from 60 publishers, 
are On view, about half of them fiction, and they 
were all published within the twelve months 
ended April 1961. Many of them were published 
in America and are distributed here by British 
publishers. 

Below is a guide to the paperbacks that have 
been received for review by this journal in the 
last six weeks. 


History :— 
THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. By Alfred 
Zimmern. Oxford University Press. 471 pages. 


10s, 6d. 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Maurice 
Powicke. Oxford University Press. 153 pages. 


Ss. 

BYZANTIUM. By N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. 
Moss. Oxford University Press. 467 pages, 48 
plates, 3 maps. 8s. 6d. 

THE GREAT EXPERIMENT: An Introduction to 
the History of the American People. By Frank 
Thistlethwaite. Cambridge University. Press. 
349 pages. 12s. 6d. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HisTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By F. W. Maitland. Edited by H. A. L. Fisher. 
Cambridge University Press. 576 pages. 15s. 


Philosophy and Politics :— 


MARRIAGE AND Morais. By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 158 pages. 6s. 

THE Conquest OF HappPINEss. By Bertrand 
Russell. Allen and Unwin. 159 pages. 6s. 
INTRODUCTION To PoLiTics: By Harold Laski. 


Allen and Unwin. 91 pages. 4s. 6d. 
ZEN BuppHIsM. By Christmas Humphreys. 
Allen and Unwin. 175 pages. 6s. 


Six EXISTENTIALIST THINKERS. - By H. J. Black- 
ham. Routledge. 186 pages. 6s. 
MysTIcIsM: SACRED AND PROFANE. By R. C. 
oo Oxford University Press. 272 pages. 
Ss. 
THE Mytu OF THE-STATE. By Ernst Cassirer. 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 315 pages. lls. 6d 


Science :— 


THe INDIVIDUAL AND THR UNIVERSE. By 


A. C. B. Lovell. Oxferd University Press. 125 
Pages. 5s. 


BOOKS. 
SCIENCE AND COMMONSENSE. By James B. 
Conant. Yale University Press.’ London: 
Oxford University Press. 356 pages. Is. 6d. 


THe Evo.ution oF Puysics. By Albert Einstein 


and Leopold Infeld. Cambridge University 
Press. 318 pages. 13s. 6d. . 

ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES. By M. W. Ovenden. 
Penguin. 128 pages. 5s. 

Biography :— 


A Stupy or Goetue. By Barker Fairley. Oxford 
University Press. 288 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Industry :— 


THe CHARA TER OF THE Executive. By Perrin 
Stryker. Harper, New York, 249 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

THE Practice OF MANAGEMENT. By Peter F. 
Drucker. Heinemann Mercury Books. 363 
pages. 10s. 6d. 

Psychology :— 

THe PsyCHOLOGY @F RELIGION. By Robert H. 
Thouless. Cambridge University. Press. 311 
pages. 10s. 6d. 

MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF & Sout. By C. G. 
Jung. Routledge. 291 pages. 9s. 6d. 


Literary Criticism and Literature :— 


The four books published by Edward Arnold, 
the first of a new series, ought strictly not to be 
included in this list, since they have hard covers. 
But they are intended for the same market: as 
some paperback series—university students and 
sixth forms. 


NOVELS OF THE EIGHTEEN-FORTIES. By Kath- 


leen Tillotson. Oxford University Press. 344 
pages. 8s. 6d. 

THE ROMANTIC IMAGINATION. By Maurice 
Bowra. Oxford University Press.. 306 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Don Quixote. - By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Oxford University Press. 185 pages. 6s. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS—SELECTED WRITINGS. 


Chosen by Anne Ridler. Oxford University 
Press. 252 pages. 8s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. B. Charlton. 
Cambridge University Press. 255 pages. 10s. 6d. 
BAUDELAIRE. Edited by F. Scarfe. Penguin. 
332 pages. 6s. 

FLIGHT TO ARRAS. By Antoine de 
Exupéry. Translated by Lewis 
Penguin. 169 pages. 2s. 6d. 
PROMETHEUS AND OTHER PLAYS. 


Saint- 
Galantiére. 


By Aeschylus. 


Translated by Philip Vellacott. Penguin. 160 
pages. 3s. 6d. 
MILTON: COMUS AND SAMSON AGONISTES. By 


J. B. Broadbent. Pore: THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, 
By J. S. Cunningham. JANE AUSTEN: EMMA. 
By F. W. Bradbrook. W. B. Yeats: THE Poems. 
By A. Norman Jeffares. Edward Arnold. 
Studies in English Literature series. 64 pages 
each. 6s, each. 

THE MODERN THEME. By Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
Translated by James Cleugh. Harper, New York. 
152 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Tue ALCHEMISTS. By M. Caron and S. Hutin. 
Translated by Helen R. Lane. Evergreen Books. 
192 pages. 6s. 

Cocteau. By A. Fraigneau. 
Lehmkuhl. Evergreen Books. 192 pages. 6s. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Randall Stewart. 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 279 pages. Ills. 6d. 


Arts and Miscellaneous:— 


THE LISTENER’S GUIDE TO Music. By Percy A. 
Scholes. 10th edition. Oxford University Press, 
97 pages. 5s. 

Tue Etruscans. By Alain Hus. Translated by 
pe U. Duell. Evergreen Books. 192 pages. 


Translated by D. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS. By Jean Gimpel. 
Translated by Carl F. Barnes, Jr. Evergreen 
Books. 192 pages. 6s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MOopERN Stupy. By 
H. H. Rowley. Oxford University Press. 436 
pages. 8s. 6d. 


_ Txt PENGUIN HANDBOOK oF First Atp. By A. 


C, White Knox and J. E. F. Guerirz. 


Penguin. 
128 pages. 3s. 6d. 





LORD DALTONS 


HIGH TIDE 


and 


AFTER 


This is the very stuff and substance of the 
political life of our day. It tells of the 
successes and failures of men and 
policies, of clashes of ambition and 
personal intrigue. 

_ To write this vivid, fascinating story, 
Hugh Dalton has drawn on the diaries he 
kept at the time when he was one of the 
leading figures of the post-war Labour 
Government. This is the first really 
intimate account since the war of what 
goes on behind the unchanging facade of 
Westminster and Whitehall. 

There is Stafford Cripps trying to unseat 
Attlee as Prime Minister and install Bevin 
in his place. There is Bevan shouting at 
Dalton across the Cabinet table. There is 
the amazing story of the Budget leak that 
cost Dalton his job as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There is the astonishing scene 
between Churchill and Herbert Morrison 
at Strasbourg. 

This, in fact, is politics as it really is, 
governed by the goodness and frailty, the 
pride and the passion of men. Without 
doubt, these memoirs will provoke sharp 
and bitter controversy once again. 


LORD DALTON’S STORY BEGINS 
IN NEXT MONDAY'S 


EVENING 
STANDARD 
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TIME FOR A SEARCHING REAPPRAISAL 


In the light of current developments in air cargo, we chal- 
lenge you to consider this statement. The time has come to 
make a searching reappraisal of air freight operations if they 
are being conducted with obsolete piston-powered passenger air- 
craft that have been converted for cargo. We are convinced that 
these aircraft, although they may still represent a multi-million 
dollar book investment, should now be disposed of, notwith- 
standing current market prices, and replaced by the modern 


all-cargo Canadair Forty Four. Inevitably, the disposal will result 
in a “profitable loss,” because it can be shown that the Forty Four 
is the only all-cargo aircraft able to operate at a profit, either 
domestically or internationally, under the new low freight rates 
and will recover in a short period of time the losses incurred 
on the-sale of the outmoded converted equipment. Any 
General Dynamics or Canadair official would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss this in more detail. 


CANADAIR Generac bynamics GIllill(D 


Please address enquiries to European Representative: John Winterburgh, Canadair Services Limited, Princes House, 190 Piccadilly, London W.1., Englan 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prépared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








FTER four months in power Mr Kennedy is still in the pre- 
liminary, tentative stage of his Presidency. His Administra- 
tion has not yet taken on durable shape or substance, There 

is about it an air of improvisation and expediency, of high hopes 
rather than solid accomplishment, of calculated public gestures 
rather than deeply considered policies. To an extraordinary extent 
the President and his immediate associates act as if they were still 
campaigning for election rather than governing a nation and lead- 
ing a world-wide coalition. There has been much attention to 
approach and appearances, suitable fot a political campaign which 
is a competition in illusions, but the gritty, stubborn realities of 
being in office remain largely untouched. 

Mr Kennedy’s personal manner, elegant, drily witty, aloof yet 
urbane, has distracted attention from these fundamentals of his 
task as President. A notably friendly press has co-operated 
enthusiastically with the White House in laying down a barrage 
of personal publicity about the President and his attractive wife 
and children. But he has not yet assumed his part as the 
country’s teacher on the great serious issues ; the public mood 
remains as benignly complacent as it was during the Eisenhower 
years and popular understanding of impending problems is not 
discernibly greater. For example, Mr Kennedy criticised his pre- 
decessor for failing to provide “ moral leadership ” on Negro rights, 
but last week he himself kept almost silent during the racial violence 
evoked by the Freedom Riders’ protest. 

While the underlying popular mood remains the same, Mr 
Kennedy’s activist approach has changed the surface tone of 
government after the passivity and immobility of the Eisenhower 
period. At press conferences and in impromptu speeches, where 
his predecessor’s syntax wandered broken and homeless, Mr 
Kennedy is crisp, literate, sometimes humorous. Where General 
Eisenhower and Mr Truman operated in a formal way through 
statutory government bodies like the National Security Council, 
regular committee meetings and large staffs, Mr Kennedy works 
informally, cuts across bureaucratic lines of authority and tries to 
impose his personal stamp on decisions great and small. It is an 
impressive display of initiative and energy that has beguiled the 
press and the public. 

But in terms of positive results achieved, what this means is 
not yet clear. The Cuban fiasco suggests grounds for doubting 


America’s President 


R JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States, a Democrat and a 
Roman Catholic, 44 years old, elected last November by nearly the smallest 
“majority in history but yet by almost a record number of Americans, comes 

this week to Paris, Vienna and London to meet General de Gaulle, Mr Khrushchev 
and Mr Macmillan. On this challenging journey may depend his future prestige at 
home as well as abroad and on his prestige may depend his success as a President. 
He comes not to negotiate (at least not with Mr Khrushchev) but to establish 
personal contact, not to settle differences but to clarify views—and to give warnings 
that America is even more determined to preserve freedom than it is to preserve 
peace. A correspondent in Washington who first described Mr Kennedy eighteen 
months ago, when he was only a Senator,* now describes him as a President. 


its efficiency ; the Eisenhower Administration’s much-ridiculed 
lethargic, stately system of .committees could scarcely have pro- 
duced a worse result and by its very slowness it might have 
deterred that ill-conceived adventure. Nor have the President, 
the intellectuals on his White House staff and Mr Rusk and his 
senior officials in the State Department been able to concert their 
forces and work their will effectively on the important basic 
problems. Mr Kennedy, having sought the power of the Presi- 
dency single-mindedly for several years, now delights in the 
exercise of that power but the question persists whether he is 
fully in command of it. Some men are happy only when they 


are at the summit of affairs, but happiness is not the same thing 
as mastery. 


Mr Kennedy’s difficulties as President of the United States are 
quite different from those which he has solved in attaining his 
easy success as a popular public figure. Nor is that success 
necessarily wholly helpful to him in his new function. First, as 
the nation’s leader, he has been unable to resolve the conflict 
between his intellectual insights and his political instincts. 
Secondly, as was noted when his personality was analysed in these 
pages earlier, there was very little in his previous experience as 
a legislator and politician to “ demonstrate the depth and character 
of his convictions.” The time for testing those still lies in the 
future. As an intellectual looking at his country’s problems and 
the course of the cold war, he sees the need for bold, dramatic, far- 
reaching solutions. This is what impels him to sporadic bursts of 
rhetoric about sacrifice, hard work and dark days ahead. But as 
a politician he wears a mask of caution. 


As he demonstrated by outdistancing his older rivals for his 
party’s nomination, holding the issue of his Catholic religion under 
control, and edging past the favoured Republican, Mr Nixon, in 
the campaign, he is adept at gauging the public mood and at calcu- 
lating nicely what line will be popular. He knows that at the 
present time hard measures and specific sacrifices would be most 
unpopular. In consequence there has been the odd gap between 
his militant rhetoric and his modest programme. His domestic 
measures have consisted of a shopping list of miscellaneous items, 


* See The Economist of December 12, 1959, page 1067. 
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many of them on the legislative docket for a dozen years or more. 
To clear the docket is commendable, but it does not represent 
pioneering on any “new frontier.” Abroad, the President has 
made a worthwhile initiative in his “alliance for progress” for 
the economic development of Latin America, but on many fronts 
the shape of the Administration’s policy remains vague. 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’S performance in these first four months 
has raised incipient fears that he may, like General Eisen- 
hower, be guilty of regarding his personal popularity as a private 
treasure to be hoarded for future campaign purposes rather than 
a resource to be expended on behalf of unpopular causes and badly 
understood public needs. The President’s associates, understand- 
ably enough, reject. these fears as unfounded. They point to the 
incontestable fact that he never enjoyed the traditional “ honey- 
moon ” in his relations with Congress. The critical struggle with 
' the conservative coalition in the House of Representatives over 
reform of the obstructive Rules Committee, an issue decided by 
only five votes, came at the very outset of the legislative session. 
Most of the Administration’s Bills have been carried, particularly 
in the House, by comparatively thin margins. Less persuasively, 
Mr Kennedy’s friends offer the question-begging argument that 
there is not the necessary support in the country for measures more 
vigorous than those which the President has proposed. 

There seems little doubt that the narrowness of Mr Kennedy’s 
victory last November has had an inhibiting effect on him. In 
the days immediately after his victory he was buoyant and confi- 

‘dent, but as the time for his inauguration approached he acted 
more and more like a man hedged in by circumstances, aware 
more of his difficulties than of his opportunities. The loss of 
twenty Democratic seats in the House of Representatives contri- 
buted to this growing sense of constraint. The confident cam- 
paign talk about brave new departures in the first ninety days 
in office gave way to suggestions that perhaps only after the mid- 
term elections of 1962 or, indeed, in the President’s second term 
after 1964 could bold measures be attempted. 

He made in the pre-inaugural period the basic decision to which 
he has adhered—to assimilate the conservative Eisenhower past 
to the “ new frontier ” rather than to make a clean break with it. 
This has been particularly striking in his gingerly approach to 
the question of deficit financing and in his handling of the recession. 
In the foreign field the President reaffirmed this policy most 
recently in the aftermath of the Cuban affair by engaging in an 
elaborate round of consultations with former Presidents Hoover 
and Eisenhower, General MacArthur and Messrs Nixon, Gold- 
water and Rockefeller—all Republicans. These were not the 
consultations of a worried policy-maker in search of wisdom, but 
rather the instinctive manceuvres of a canny politician wishing to 
blunt criticism of a mistake. Mr Kennedy would not be averse 
to enjoying his predecessor’s status “above politics” and his 
immunity to personal attack. 

President Kennedy tries to conduct something approaching a 
national, rather than a party, government. He chose Mr Douglas 
Dillon, a hold-over from the Eisenhower Administration, as his 
Treasury chief and selected little-known, unpolitical personalities 
for the chief portfolios of State and Defence, passing over leading 
figures in his own party. Beyond his judgment of the political 
necessities there is much in this national rather than partisan 
approach that is congenial to Mr Kennedy’s temperament. His 
liberalism is cerebral rather than the product of his own experi- 
ence. It represents not his passionate faith but his reasoned 
judgment. He is not insensitive, for example, to the human misery 
which unemployment represen*s, but he is disturbed more pro- 
foundly by it as an item of waste when the nation should be 
making full use of its men and resources to combat the com- 
munist strength. The same might be said of his attitude toward 
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racial discrimination. This outlook puts him in political agreement 
but not in emotional identity with his liberal supporters. 

The paradox of large aims and mild measures, of liberal pro- 
grammes and moderate men, of portentous rhetoric and a slow 
pace accounts for the tentative air, the unsettled quality of the 
Administration, and also for the undefined, unfinished, presidential 
style of Mr Kennedy. The situation, like the man, remains open— 
open to new experience, to facts, to reasonable-arguments from 
ally and adversary alike. Poised, intelligent, well-informed, Presi- 
dent Kennedy visits Europe this week confident that he can yet 
master the diverse tides of change that-are running. His confi- 
dence, if not his record thus far, sustains the hope that the fresh 
access of energy, idealism and dedicated intelligence which he and 
his colleagues represent in American government will prove 
adequate to the need. 


Message Extraordinary 


XCEPT on the occasion of the statutory State of the Union 

Message in January it is unusual for the President to address 
Congress in person and it is even more unusual for him to present 
it with a package of requests ranging from more money for men 
in the moon to more money for small businessmen. Mr 
Kennedy’s unexpected appearance on Capitol Hill last week 
underlined the urgency of his requests in order to impress Con- 
gress, the American people—and Mr Khrushchev. The President’s 
latest proposals, he said, were to meet dangers which had become 
increasingly clear since he took office. But there was little in the 
message that was really new ; chiefly it amounted to an accelera- 
tion, sometimes a very sharp one, and a broadening of existing 
programmes. 

Nevertheless the message as a whole was a challenge to the 
Russians and particularly so in the race for the moon, in which 
Mr Kennedy now wants to enter the United States as a serious 
competitor, with 1967 as his target date for getting a man there. 
This change in his attitude from only a few weeks ago means pre- 
sumably that he has been convinced either by his scientific experts 
that the United States has a real chance of being first on the moon 
or by his propaganda experts that the United States cannot afford 
not to be. It will be an expensive effort ; the estimate is for an 
addition of $531 million this year and $7-$9 billion over the next 
five years to the already high cost of the space programme. Mr 
Kennedy put the responsibility for deciding whether the effort 
was worth the money squarely on Congress and Congress seems 
almost certain to say “ yes”; indeed so far the legislators’ only 
doubts seem to be whether Mr Kennedy is asking for enough. 

But Congress looks quite differently on his other request for 
a really large increase in spending—on foreign aid. He wants 
$535 million added to his original request for $4 billion for the 
coming fiscal year ; of this addition $250 million is for his con- 
tingency fund, to be used in emergencies, and the rest is for extra 
military aid for Latin America and south-east Asia. Military aid 
is now to be dealt with in a separate Act and economic aid is 
to be concentrated in a new Agency for International Develop- 
ment in the State Department. But this effort to revitalise the 
administration of foreign aid will hardly be enough to allay con- 
gressional suspicions of a proposal which is the heart of the 
President’s request (and of his hope of making the programme 
more effective). This is his desire that much of the economic aid 
be put on a long-term basis and be financed by borrowing 
from the Treasury, thus avoiding the uncertainties of annual 
appropriations by Congress. 

Among the President’s various other requests for increased 
spending, the only ones related to the domestic economic situation, 
so recently his most pressing concern, are for increased 
loans to help small businessmen and for training schemes for the 
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jong-term unemployed. This is a recognition not only that the 
recession is over but also that unemployment, as this week’s figures 
demonstrate again, remains a serious problem. Liberals were dis- 
appointed that the President did not single out the improvement of 
social conditions at home as a matter of urgency but he himself 
js now obviously more worried about the inflationary potentialities 
of his latest proposals. They would add altogether about $724 
million to actual outlays in the coming fiscal year and as a result 
the deficit in June, 1962, is now estimated at $3.5 billion. President 
Kennedy, however, argues that this will be cancelled out by in- 
creased tax revenues if the economy improves as rapidly as now 
gems likely. But the congressional conservatives will not take the 
prospect Of an unbalanced Budget so calmly. 


Republican Texas? 


ECENTLY Mr Blakley, the Democrat appointed to take Vice 

President Johnson’s place in the Senate until a special election 
could be held, sold his interest in Braniff Airlines to “ devote him- 
slf full-time to his senatorial duties.” No doubt Mr Blakley 
counted on the fact that Texas had not sent a Republican Senator 
t) Washington since the days of Reconstruction, nearly a hundred 
years ago. But last Saturday, by the narrow margin of 8,000 or so 
votes, Texans picked a Republican, Mr John Tower. Ideologically 
there was little to choose between the two: Mr Blakley boasts that 
he has voted against every bit of President Kennedy’s “new 
frontier ” legislation and Mr Tower boasts that he has never sup- 
ported a liberal cause. But unquestionably young Mr Tower was 
the more attractive candidate ; tight-lipped, multi-millionaire 
Mr Blakley strikes many people as looking like an unfriendly under- 
taker and he is a poor speaker. 

The underlying reason why Texas overturned its Democrat-only 
tradition is that memories of the Civil War have now been sup- 
planted by the realities of present-day industrialisation ; this has 
given Texas an urban civilisation, a prosperous middle-class and 
many northern immigrants who have no hesitation in supporting 
Republicans. The first sign came when Texas voted for Mr 
Eisenhower in 1952 and when Dallas sent a Republican to the 
House of Representatives. Mr Tower helped himself tremendously 
by putting up a strong fight for the Senate last November. Until 
then many conservatives thought that a vote for a Republican was 
avote wasted in a Democratic state like Texas. Mr Tower was 
also aided by a relatively small turn-out ; this gave more weight to 
the cities where he was strong and where the Republican organisa- 
tion, fired by energetic young businessmen, was doing its best for 
him. He carried all the main cities—Houston, Dallas (Mr Blakley’s 
home town), Fort Worth and San Antonio. 

Finally, the Democrats were apathetic. Their leaders in 
Washington, with their big congressional majorities, had no incen- 
tive to make great efforts to save a reactionary candidate ; indeed, 
some expect that Mr Tower’s “ Goldwater Republicanism,” which 
is too right-wing for Mr Nixon, may prove to be a stone round 
Republican necks. In Texas itself some liberal Democrats “ went 
fishing” on election day ; others voted for Mr Tower to speed the 
coming of a two-party system which they hope will syphon the 
conservatives into the Republican party. 

Such special circumstances suggest that the Republicans will 
have to work hard to consolidate and extend their victory. More- 
oer, Texas is at least as much a western as a southern state and a 
vastly wealthy one. Nevertheless Mr Tower’s victory is a mile- 
Stone on the road to the two-party system which is coming sooner 
ot later in the South, bringing with it far greater competition in 
ideas than has existed under one-party rule. 
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Tonics for Housing 


LTHOUGH the number of new houses on which work has begun 

has been moving up steadily since January, neither the 
government nor private house-builders expect a real boom which 
would push the economy as a whole on to higher ground. April 
was a disappointing month in that the increase was less than 
seasonal and, even if housing starts are, as expected, 4 or § per cent 
higher in 1961 than they were last year, this would still leave 
the total substantially below the million and a half new houses 
put in hand in 1959. Private builders report that there is simply 
not the market that there used to be for houses for sale ; most of 
the demand comes from young couples or old people who cannot 
afford to buy or do not want the responsibility. While the dollar 
volume of all construction was slightly higher in April than it had 
been in April, 1960, it also was lower than in 1959. 

To stimulate more demand in a basic industry, the government 
is moving on two fronts. One is to bring down the rate of interest 
on mortgages so that more people can afford to own their homes. 
Last week the Federal Housing Administration was ordered by the 
President to reduce from §}$ to §} per cent the interest that can be 
charged on private mortgages which it insures. This is the ceiling 
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which already prevails on mortgages for ex-servicemen which are 
insured by the Veterans’ Administration, and the reduction is the 
second ordered by Mr Kennedy. Higher prices will also be paid 
by the Federal National Mortgage Association, which buys insured 
mortgages in order to release more private funds for lending. 
Together, it is hoped, these moves will bring down rates in the 
other, larger, part of the market which does not benefit from 
government insurance. The Home Loan Bank Board also 
announced that many of its member banks are lowering the rate 
of interest which they charge to savings and loan associations ; it 
is expected that this saving will be passed on to borrowers. None 
of these steps is likely to make the monthly cost of buying a house 
a great deal lower. But it amounts to giving notice to investors 
that the government is not going to allow economic recovery to 
force long-term interest rates up; this may unfreeze funds for 
mortgages and so press interest rates down. 

The other approach is through the housing Bill which committees 
in both the House and Senate have just approved. It provides 
roughly $5 billion ($6 billion if loans to ex-servicemen are included) 
over a number of years for a wide variety of housing programmes, 
including authority for the FHA to insure 40-year mortgages, at 
limited interest, for middle-class houses ; no down-payment would 
be required. This Bill is one of President Kennedy’s “ big five ” 
and the one over which there has been the least controversy ; 
indeed Congress seems more likely to add to the President’s requests 
than to subtract from them, although the outnumbered conserva- 
tive Republicans continue to complain that the measure is extra- 
vagant and inflationary. 
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Castles in Florida 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY THERE 


OGETHER with coca-cola, hamburgers and_ self-improvement, 

the state of Florida must be classed as a national addiction. 
Without ever going down there to see what it is like, thousands of 
American couples dream of moving to the sunshine state as soon 
as their last pay cheque comes through, leaving their roots far 
behind them. Even the young and active respond to the call of 
America’s southernmost state: three out of five of those questioned 
in a recent survey of industrial workers in Detroit said that they 


Taking Account of Expenses 
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would live in Miami if they could get a good job there. Florida’s 
claim to fame is its climate. Night and day, summer and winter, 
temperatures never wander far from the annual mean of 75 degrees, 
In an average year, Miami has only eleven days in which the mer- 
cury goes above 90 degrees or below 50, while New York has 
208 such intemperate days and Cleveland 242. For this, Florida- 
fanciers are prepared to overlook the long stretches of the summer 
during which the atmosphere has a good deal in common with a 
Turkish bath and the flat and uninteresting landscape. 

During the last decade, property developers have been hard at 
work exploiting and fostering this addiction. As a result land 
values have soared. In many cases choice waterfront building sites 
have doubled in value every twelve months or so, while even land 


The biggest headache for the IRS and 





HEN Mr Dillon, the Secretary of the 

Treasury, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee recently to 
testify in support of the President’s tax 
programme, he carried a fat green book 
which sent shivers 
through the members of America’s famous 
“expense account society.” It was a 
“Study on Entertainment Expenses” 
drawn up by the Treasury and based on 
38,000 or so income tax returns by busi- 
ness firms which had been examined 
during the last three months of 1960. The 
total deductions claimed originally for 
spending on meals, lodging, transport and 
food and beverages bought in the line of 
business entertainment could not be 
extracted without putting an undue bur- 
den on both the taxpayers and on em- 
ployees of the Treasury. But the rest of 
the tax deductions claimed—for fishing 
camps, yachts, African safaris and other 
exotic business expenses—totalled $67 
million ; of this less than $8 million was 
disallowed. 

In many cases the law does not permit 
the Internal Revenue Service to be more 
stringent ; in others the courts have come 
to the rescue of the taxpayer who feels 
that he is hardly done by. The report is 
full of startling examples. One concerns 
a dairy firm which claimed a deduction 
of $16,818 that it had spent to send its 
president (and principal shareholder) and 
his wife on a six-month safari to Africa. 
The IRS allowed only $1,200 of the total, 
but the Tax Court noted that the trip 
resulted in favourable publicity for the 
company and allowed the firm the whole 
of its claim. Tn another case a manufac- 
turing corporation claimed $463,000 in tax 
deductions for a luxurious resort which it 
maintained on a sub-tropical island to 
entertain executives of the firm and its 
customers. Fishing cruisers were pro- 
vided ; so was air transport to and from 
the island. The tax authorities deducted 
sums which it felt were personal expenses 
of the firm’s officers and employees but 
allowed $269,000 for the upkeep of the 
resort, $90,666 for air travel and $15,277 
for depreciation of the aircraft. 

An undertaking firm succeeded in shift- 


of apprehension - 


ing to the government part of the cost of 
a yacht on which it entertained visiting 
colleagues and clergymen ; so did a shoe 
manufacturer who maintained a yacht on 
which to demonstrate a non-skid rubber 
sole. Indeed, firms which felt compelled, 
for business reasons, to maintain yachts 
included a metal fabricator, a cake bakery, 
a law firm, a brewery, an automobile 
dealer, a horse-racing handicapper, a 
manufacturer of paint and even a ship- 
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“ Private enterprise has been dealt another 
blow. The government wants us to pay 
for this ourselves.” 


building concern. The president of 
another corporation, who is an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, goes to Wyoming every 
year with four fellow-enthusiasts who, 
unluckily for the taxpayer, are in a posi- 
tion to send business to the firm ; under 
the present law the cost af this yearly 
shooting trip must be accepted as a busi- 
ness expense. Such generosity—which is 
most characteristic of small, tightly-held 
concerns—costs a firm which pays a profits 
tax of 52 per cent only 48 cents out of 
each dollar—provided a tax deduction can 
be established. Sometimes, however, the 
tax authorities can get their own back by 
proving that such largesse constitutes tax- 
able income for the recipient. Tax deduc- 
tions are not allowed—as a matter of 
public policy—for the entertainment of 
government employees. 


its agents is how—and where—to draw 
the line between business and personal 
expenses. Officials have been trying to 
solve the problem for forty years and con- 
sider that it will never be settled to the 
satisfaction of both taxpayer and tax 
collector. There are also headaches in 
substantiating expenses. In theory the 
claimant has to justify his expenses by 
presenting receipted bills but the IRS 
recognises that this is not always possible. 
In practice it follows the Cohan rule, 
which requires a revenue agent, when 
necessary, to try to reconstruct the allow- 
able expenses from other sources. For 
costs of travel this is possible though time- 
consuming; but for the costs of entertain- 
ment there are few guides. Credit cards, 
as records of expenses, are unsatisfactory 
because they often omit details and do not 
distinguish between personal and business 
costs. All this fussing over expenses 
wastes time and effort and often gives the 
IRS a bad name with taxpayers; more- 
over even when the IRS is convinced that 
there has been fraud it often cannot prove 
—as the law requires—that the taxpayer 
meant to cheat the government. 

The President’s cure is to do away with 
the whole practice of tax deduction for 
entertainment. In his tax message he said 
he hoped the phrase “It’s deductible” 
would vanish from the scene—but this 
depends on Congress, No tax deductions 
would be allowed for the entertainment 
of customers at cocktail parties, night- 
clubs, country-clubs, theatres and prize 
fights ; or on yachts, fishing camps and so 
on. The deduction on individual business 
gifts would be limited to $10. And— 
hardest of all—deductions for living 
expenses on business journeys would be 
limited to $30 a day; by comparison 
government employees may receive $16 a 
day for their expenses when travelling on 
their jobs if a Bill now before Congress is 
approved. Many businessmen contend 
that $30 a day is not enough in big cities. 
But so far few voices—except those of 
hotel and restaurant keepers—have been 
raised in defence of the safaris or the costly 
business lunches. They may be the first 
of the new sacrifices which Americans ar¢ 
going to make for their country. 
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THIS VERY MINUTE 


| HE'S WITH CUSTOMERS IN TORONTO! 


© | Three floors above the hum of Piccadilly’s traffic this British airline exec- 
» | utive plans new flight schedules. Three thousand miles away in Toronto 
ia | he’s meeting new customers through international advertising in the 
i» | Canada edition of TIME. 

- Many citizens in lunch-time Toronto, including the people who use 
* | airlines frequently for both business and pleasure, are reading through 
~ | Tome Canada, deciding where to go and how to get there. They, like 3 million 
t: | other important men and women around the world; take Time for news of 
the world’s people, places and events as well as for services. 
7 You too can meet your customers and assist your local 
“ | Offices through Time’s six editions: Canada; Atlantic; Asia; 


yeen 


sy | South Pacific; Latin America; U.S.; separately or all together, 


first 


at depending on the markets you want to reach. Ask:— 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.L. 
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that is remote from shops, roads and (sometimes) the sea itself can 
now claim a high price. A couple of years ago, when the boom was 
at its height, each week nearly a thousand people in the North were 
buying land which they had never seen. To drum up this degree 
of public interest, development companies embarked on massive 
promotional programmes which included direct appeals through 
the post as well as the placing of advertising booths at railway 
and air terminals and at other strategic points in northern cities. 
The acquisition of building plots on hire-purchase terms has also 
been encouraged ; usually these require “$10 down and $10 a 
month.” 

For the first time since the boom got underway in 1952 land 
values have been moving downward. According to one estimate, 
prices have dropped about 10 per cent on the average, though 
some particularly high-priced plots have been selling at much 
larger discounts. A housing surplus became apparent in the Miami 
area about a year ago and since then it has spread to most other 
residential centres. Florida’s construction industry—now the state’s 
largest employer after the tourist trade—has been badly hit ; for 
the last six months new housing starts have been running at 30 
per cent or more below those of the previous year. In earlier 
postwar recessions Florida continued to attract new residents and 





new industries in sufficient numbers to keep its construction indus- 


try working at full speed but this time it has experienced decidedly 
more than its share of the general slump in building and con- > 
struction. 

The lull in Florida’s land boom is causing a good deal of con- 
sernation. The wild and disastrous speculations of the early 
nineteen-twenties, when investors convinced themselves that every 
mangrove swamp would someday support a future Monte Carlo, 
have not been forgotten altogether. But while many onlookers have 
for years been shaking their heads at the exuberance of Florida’s 
postwar boom, few really think that a crash of anything like the 
proportions of 1926 is in prospect. For one thing, the earlier boom 
was largely a “paper” affair ; little remained after the bubble 
burst except a few half-built communities intended for millionaires 
ad some bizarre stretches of four-lane highway leading only to 
uninhabited swampland. By contrast, most of the land that has 
changed hands in recent years has been bought not for quick profits 
but for use, and a large amount of new building has already gone 
up. Moreover, Florida: has a much more substantial population 
how—nearly 5 million compared with only 1 million in 1920—and 
one that is growing five times as fast as the national average. Some 
people already see signs of an improvement. One of the big pro- 
moters has reported a sharp increase in sales in March and April, 
both of houses and of sites. 
It is even being argued that the drop in land values may have 
been a good thing. Much of the new development is in the hands 
ofa few large and solidly-financed companies—the General De- 
velopment Corporation, the Arvida Corporation and the Lefcourt 
ty Corporation of New York. But there is also a substantial 
fringe of less reputable operators who depend on a constant flow 
of new sales to cover the costs of improving and selling their 
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existing holdings, and whose representations to the public have 
been a good deal less than accurate. It is these firms that have 
been threatened by the recent downturn in values and, if they are 
squeezed out of the business, no one will be sorry. More important, 
a drop in the cost of land will help the housing market. One of 
Florida’s main attractions has always been the relatively low cost 
of its houses which, because of the climate, require neither central 
heating, insulation nor basements. But this advantage has been 
progressively eroded by soaring land values, and many people 
have felt that houses in Florida were pricing themselves out of their 


largest potential market, that provided by retired couples of modest 
means. 


Voyage to Asia 


M* LYNDON JOHNSON is finding, as Mr Nixon found, that it 
is not easy for a Vice President to keep fully employed. 
Constitutionally, his only task is to preside over the Senate ; this 
is no challenge to a man who used to hold that august body in 
the palm of his hand and Mr Johnson has seldom been seen wield- 
ing the gavel. Although the President has made a great show of 
consulting Mr Johnson, the chance to perform a useful mission 
in Asia—and to keep himself in the public eye—must have come 
as a welcome change to the energetic and ambitious Vice President. 
Primarily the purpose of his trip was to reassure the worried and 
sceptical countries of south-east Asia that the United States will 
not stand by idly and let them share the fate of Laos. 

The unrestrained tributes which Mr Johnson paid to such 
authoritarian leaders as General Chiang Kai-shek and President 
Diem of South Vietnam, the Vice President’s insistence that the 
new Administration has no intention of recognising Communist 
China and his promises of more military supplies for South 
Vietnam and Thailand have aroused some concern in Congress. 
Verbally Mr Johnson may have been exuberant, but substantively, 
in spite of his free-and-easy Texas ways, he does not seem to 
have had much rope. He carried letters from President Kennedy 
to each Head of State ; the statement drawn up after the Vice 
President saw President Diem had to be approved in Washington 
before it was released ; no American troops were promised ; and 
Mr Johnson emphasised that his task was to listen and learn. 
It even looks as though the promised increases in economic and 
military aid for south-east Asia may have been decided upon before 
the Vice President left Washington. Usefully, however, Mr John- 
son reminded each country that social and economic reforms were 
expected to follow. Like Mr Nixon, who also conducted himself 
like a politician on his travels, Mr Johnson made a great effort 
to get among the people—partly no doubt from gregarious habit, 
but partly also as an example to Americans stationed in these 
countries who are sometimes too fond of their air-conditioned 
comforts. 

The effect of his trip on the Vice President has not been 
negligible ; after two weeks, he has come back “a zealot for aid ” 
and full of at least surface optimism about raising the standard 
of living and thus undercutting the appeal of the communists. 
Recent events in South Korea, however, provide some sobering 
thoughts. This is a country into which the United States has 
poured $3 billion in aid and in which it controls the armed forces. 
Yet under the very nose of General Magruder the freely elected 
(if not very vigorous) government of Mr Chang has been ousted 
by the military. The new men say that they do not mean 
to establish a permanent dictatorship, but the dissolution of all 
political parties is not promising. It looks as though once more 
the United States will be forced to support an anti-democratic 
government for lack of an alternative—and because a democratic 
government was so slow to suppress corruption and introduce 
reforms. 
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Eight hundred and fourteen, eight hundred 

and fifteen .. far too many to count and 

they’re all railway wheels made by Steel Peech 

& Tozer which is part of US and still warm 

am from the mill because they miake them by the 
thousands you wouldn’t think there 
Bae boy oar wvwheels were so many trains but Steel Peech 
2s & Tozer make wheels for railways 
all over the world as well as British Railways 
so they are part of the export drive and a Good 
Thing as everybody knows. 
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Teheran 
NYONE who knows what is really going on in Persia must 
be grossly misinformed. However, so far as one can see 
June gth promises to be a fateful day for Persia if the 
‘unofficial. opposition, the National Front, sticks to its present plans. 
By then. parliament will have been dissolved for a month, and 
_ according to the present constitution it will be time for general 
: _ ¢lections. Although the Shah’s decree dissolving the chamber 
t ‘waived this clause in the constitution, the National Front leaders 
"declare that they do not recognise the validity of the waiver, and 
- that from June oth they will regard Dr Amini’s government as 
_ being in breach of the law. They threaten to register their protest 
_ by .widespread demonstrations, supported by ‘strikes—some of 
which seem to be beginning ahead of time. 
’_ The prime minister has committed himself both in his public 
- statements and in private conversation to several drastic reforms. 
‘These include a cut of perhaps 10 per cent in government expendi- 
ture, the reduction of luxury imports, the division of big estates, 
and a purge of corrupt elements in the government machine. He 
has used strong language in denouncing past malpractices and has 
said that he will resign if he is hampered in carrying his policies 
‘out. By stressing the radical nature of the government’s pro- 
‘gramme, the more outspoken members of the cabinet have already 
disturbed the conservative groups in the country. It is in the 
‘nature of things that any drive against extravagance and corruption 
= antagonise the established ruling class in direct ratio to its 
iveness. 
~ Caught between this cross-fire from the conservatives on the 
Pah hand and the National Front on the other, Dr Amini has 
pethaps been over-bold in provoking hostility from other quarters 
as well. Last week there was considerable effervescence in the 
‘army because five generals were arrested without similar action 
‘being taken against civilians of equivalent rank. This, together 
with the ban on army officers wearing their uniform while off duty, 
“Siggested that the government was singling out the army for its 
, Special attention. There is reason to believe that the Shah, 
“although abroad at the time, was able to smooth out these differ- 
‘ences at least temporarily. Now that he has-returned to Teheran 
vhs i is undoubtedly one of his main preoccupations. 
. There has also been a dispute between the government and the 
“press which began with a government announcement that the press 
law was to be applied more strictly than in the past. This led 
toa mildly farcical incident when about thirty newspaper pub- 
lishers sought “sanctuary” in the press club, only to file out 
again when soothed by official explanations. Despite its funny 
side, this episode has done little to endear the government to the 
































Press or to that proportion of the public (probably small) that is 
LIMITE influenced by what it reads in the newspapers. 
LIMITED The public outcry against corruption is not as easy to satisfy 
a a might appear at first sight. Although it is common knowledge 
IMI 


that corruption is rampant in Persia, the most important offenders 
have naturally been careful to cover their tracks, and factual 


Dr Amini’s Fifty-Fifty Chance 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


evidence that would be acceptable in a court of law is hard to 
come by. As Dr Amini has announced his intention of acting 
within the framework of the law, culprits may find it easy to slip 
through the net. There is also the practical consideration that if 
every case of corruption were tracked down and the offender 
punished there would be precious few experienced people left to 
run the country. 

There are also serious political obstacles in. the way of Dr 
Amini’s attack on corruption. Much is topsy-turvy in this 
country: the fact is that the roots of evil lie high up. If the prime 
minister really intends to eliminate the malpractices he must reach 
towards: those rarified levels that have hitherto enjoyed a virtual 
immunity from attack. As all prime ministers derive their autho- 
rity from the Shah, he therefore risks sawing off the branch he 
is sitting on. Strength and weakness are delicately balanced in 
Dr Amini’s position. His strength derives partly from the fact 
that he is certainly “a personality ” with a deseryed reputation for 
political shrewdness. He comes from one of the best known families 
in Persia (though this in certain circumstances could become a 
source of weakness). Above all, he enjoys the support of the Shah ; 
and as long.as he continues to do so the prestige of the monarchy 
should counterbalance the hostility of the conservatives. His weak- 
ness is that he is politically independent and has no popular 
organisation behind him. Provided he has the support of the. 
army, he can control the National Front. On the other hand, 
if he could come to reasonable terms with the National Front, 
he might be able to stand up to the army, especially if the Shah 
continued to give him his open support. But in his present isolated 
position between the army and the front he must walk warily if 
he is to have a fair chance of survival. So far he has disdained 
to do so. 


LTHOUGH the National Front has chosen to fight Dr Amini on 
the issue of immediate general elections, this is a constitutional 
dispute that finds little echo among people who are much more 
interested in the fight against corruption and the rising cost of 
living. Therefore, the front is certain to intensify its propaganda 
on these two issues ; and unless Dr Amini can point to real progress 
before June 9th he may be in for serious trouble. The Shah has 
always shown himself sensitive in the matter of public disorder. 
Fortunately for Dr Amini the National Front is not a strongly 
organised political force. It is a loose grouping of intellectuals and 
business men who have made themselves spokesmen for popular 
grievances of every description. They are pressing for immediate 
elections in the confident and well-grounded expectation that if 
these were held they would be the victors. What would happen 
then is anybody’s guess, except that it is fairly certain that the front 
would immediately split into fractions of varying political com- 
plexion. The one true cohesive force within the front today is the 
unacknowledged presence of members of the communist Tudeh 
party, who, by virtue of their discipline and their relatively clear 
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aims, exercise an influence out of proportion to their numbers. 
They enjoy the advantage that, never having been in power, they 
can approach the public with hands that are clean. 

In the present fluid circumstances where no firm estimate can 
be made of the real intentions, let alone the real strength, of the 
political forces at work, the best placed prophets here are notably 
cautious. Few would give Dr Amini either more or less than 
a fifty-fifty chance of survival. Inevitably there is speculation 
about the chances of a coup staged either by the army or by the 
National Front. “A third possibility, based on the assumption that 
the army and the front are not distinct ‘entities but shade into 
one another at certain levels, is a National Front coup backed by 
some army officers. This from the point of view of the regime 
would be the most dangerous of all. Much will depend on the 
Shah’s personal appraisal of developments, and on his decisions 
now that he is back from his travels in Europe. 


Generals on Trial 


Generals Maurice Challe and Marie-André Zeller were each 
sentenced in Paris on Wednesday to 15 years’ penal servitude. Our 
Paris correspondent gives his impressions of the trial. 


ACING the nine judges of the special military tribunal General 

Challe looked like a rugger player sitting for a team photo- 
graph, not knowing exactly what to do with his massive arms. 
Yet, even in mufti, he kept a certain air of authority. Sitting next 
to him, General Zeller looked insignificant, a broken old man ; 
when his turn game to speak, he mumbled and collapsed. Since 
the two other members of the junta, Generals Salan and Jouhaud, 
are still at large, together with the colonels who inspired the insur- 
rection, the trial of the Algiers coup of April 22nd was, in fact, 
reduced to the trial of General Challe. 

In the crowded, ornate courtroom, it was hard to realise that, 
not six weeks ago, France faced a major crisis. What about that 
threat to drop paratroopers on Paris? According to the defence, 
it was no more than a figment of M. Debré’s imagination. General 
Challe’s intention, so he now says, was quickly to end the Algerian 
war and then hand over to Paris a pacified French Algeria. The 
scheme failed not because of the active resistance of officers loyal 
to the government, but because too many commanders were luke- 
warm and hesitated, and because national servicemen were under- 
mined by the.“ communist cells” in their midst. 

The story of General Challe is sadly grotesque. Appointed 
commander-in-chief in Algeria by General de Gaulle in December, 
1958, he was relieved from his post in April, 1960. It is hard to 
see how he hoped to achieve in a few weeks what he had failed to 
bring about in fifteen months of command. Yet, for all the 
incredibility of its main argument, the defence handled the trial 
with greater facility than the prosecution. Reasonably enough, 
their case was helped by the fact that it was in everybody’s mind 
that three years ago another regime was brought down by officers 
to the same tune of Algérie francaise. It was simple, too, for the 
defence to prove that the army was given repeated assurances that 
it was to stay in Algeria, and thus to present the officers as men 
driven desperate by the conflict between discipline and conscience. 
But the defence did not over-emphasise its points ; rather, it 
behaved as if a tacit agreement had been reached to minimise the 
whole affair. The prosecution’s case was made more difficult by 
the flimsy available evidence of loyalty within the officer corps. 
Asked how many commanders categorically refused to join him, 
General Challe replied that he himself had thought they could 
be counted on the fingers of two hands, but that his colleagues had 
argued that this was an over-estimate. 
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“ What would have happened had the loyal officers resisted ? ”. 
The conditional in the question of M. Patin, the president of the 
tribunal, strengthened General Challe’s point. General Gambiez, 
who as commander-in-chief in Algeria’ was arrested by the insur- 
gents, tried to explain the officers’ bewilderment by the fact that 
an officer does not learn at Saint Cyr how to fight against his 
colleague. In many respects, the coup was a family affair. Com- 
manders consulted one another, discussed the pros and cons by 
telephone or over lunch. There was no clear-cut frontier. Most 
officers hesitated to join the Challe venture not because it was 
wrong, but because it was unlikely to prove successful. 

Earlier this year, in a different courtroom of the same Parisian 
Palais de Justice, the so-called barricades trial dragged to its 
farcical end. It was farcical because the prosecution confined its 
case to civilians, refusing to examine the ambiguous part played 
by the military command (that is, by General Challe and his 
colonels) in the insurrection of January, 1960. This time, the 
preparations were swift, the trial lasted only three days and th: 
verdict was severe. Yet the feeling remains that the tribunal did 
not go to the heart of the matter. Maybe the Fifth Republic has 
some difficulties in judging its officers’ corps. After all, where the 
military commanders are the main body to be consulted before 
policy decisions are made, the tendency appears inevitable for the 
military pronunciamento to replace the time-honoured ritual 
of the parliamentary crisis. The Challe trial is over, but it has 
not given a clear picture of the ambiguous place which the armed 
forces occupy in ‘the political life of General de Gaulle’s Republic. 


SOUTH AFRICA REVISITED—II. 


Battle-Ready 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EDNESDAY was South Africa’s Day of the Republic. Inside 

the laager Afrikaners dance, and often pray, as they await 
the savage wat-whoops of an alien world. When the barbarians 
come charging down the hill they will meet the bullets of a 
nation whose God is in His heaven, and whose powder is dry. 
Six weeks before, Senator Wessels told his fellow legislators once 
again the story of how the Creator introduced Christian civilisation 
from Europe into South Africa. It was He whose hand could 
be seen in the discovery of the Cape; in the coming of the 
Huguenots ; in the Great Trek ; and in the advent of Union in 
1910. “ As He gave the land of Canaan to the Israelites, He also 
gave us a measured inheritance in Africa.” The same hand 
appointed the leaders of the nation. There were trials for the 
people, yes, the hand of the Father had often chastised them, “ but 
it moved us to greater dependability and unconditional trust,” pro- 
claimed the senator. 

Dr Verwoerd also has great temporal forces at his command. 
The anxious days have driven a number of white South Africans 
towards liberalism, but for every new recruit on the left there 
are at least four or five new Nationalists. Entrenched in parlia- 
ment, the party answers the handful of doubting Afrikaner intel- 
lectuals and theologians by quoting election results. As a long- 
term policy the more dangerous critics can be weeded out and 
destroyed by the inexorable force of the Broederbond—the secret 
organ of the Afrikaner establishment. 

This week the extra-parliamentary opposition ‘was proved still 
unable to meet the power of a well-armed force backed 
by a ruthless administration. Not all the available shots wert 
fired by the government. Since 1948, when they gained contri 
in parliament, the Nationalists have steadily added to the stock 
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HERE are stay-at-homes of mind as well as 
body, but they are not readers of The Times. 
People choose The Times because their interests 


range widely, from Ionic columns to the ionosphere. 

These interests frequently take them abroad, 
and there too they take The Times. Being often on 
the spot, they can see for themselves why The Times 
has a world-wide reputation for accuracy. It does 
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not create sensations where they do not exist. It 
does not treat the news as a means of entertaining, 
but as an interesting and entertaining end in itself. 
And because The Times believes that stale news 
can be as misleading as false news, it publishes an 
air edition for its readers abroad. 

If your own interests exceed the insular, you too 
should be taking The Times wherever you go.* 
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pile of oppressive legislation started by the Smuts government at 
the end of the war. The police-state republic is still partly hidden 
in the statute books: a stroke of the president’s pen could bring 
it fully into action. Yet, like generals who worry over their nuclear 
fire-power, the Nationalists still feel the need of new legal weapons. 
At the beginning of May they whipped through a bill giving the 
attorney-general power to detain anyone for twelve days without 
trial. This was expressly designed to deal with the proposed three- 
day strike. But by simply declaring another emergency, the 
government could have called on far wider powers. 

Against the fear of increasing non-white opposition, a widening 
range of tactical legislative devices is assembled. The choice, 
already rich, is likely to grow richer. South Africa remains the 
rare country where black people are not winning victories. Else- 
where the power attacked by the black revolution has itself been 
divided. In Africa, the blacks were helped to ascendancy because 
the British and the French withdrew ; in America federal troops 
and federal justice weigh the scales in favour of the Freedom 
Riders. Even Angolans, seeing what is happening to French 
Algeria, can hope for a change in Portuguese colonial policy. In 
South Africa the Africans are alone. It is hard to see how increas- 
ing desperation on both sides can be avoided. The police state 
must come fully into the open. If the Nationalists have a political 
weakness at present it lies in the lip service they pay to democratic 
methods when dealing with Europeans. This cannot last. 


OUTH AFRICA’S economy can probably stand a lot more batter- 

ing than many people think. The talk everywhere is of a “ siege 
economy ” ; the likelihood is that the siege will last a long time. 
Most business men expect a slower rate of expansion to be forced 
on them in the next few years ; some expect a reduction in the 
standard of luxury living ; very few fear a complete economic 
collapse in the near future. About half the country’s annual 
imports are accounted for by exports of gold and uranium ; sales 
of diamonds, wool. and basic metals account for a large part of 
the rest. Even if fruit exports were wiped out by boycotts (in 
fact sales increased last year), this in itself would not be a mortal 
blow. 

There is plenty of room for belt-tightening, as the latest round 
of economic measures shows. At the beginning of May the 
government took steps to stem the outflow of capital by putting 
up Bank rate, cutting down loans, tightening import controls and 
closing some of the many loopholes in the exchange regulations. 
Much more could have been done, and may yet be done. Bank 
rate went up by only 3 per cent, tourists can still take out £500 
each a year, emigrants can still take £5,000, and cuts in imports of 
motor components and cars could be much harsher. Foreign-held 
capital can still move freely. Eleven home made components are 
now compulsorily included in all locally assembled cars, and the 
Proportion is increasing. The state-owned oil-from-coal plant, 
Sasol, could not produce enough to meet the country’s require- 
ments of oil, even in a “ siege economy,” but few South Africans 
believe that, at a time of a world oil surplus, a total embargo 
on sales of oil is likely. A partial embargo might be a blessing 
in disguise, for although the government is reluctant to incur 
unpopularity by further reducing the amount of motoring pleasure 
available to South Africans, about a sixth of the country’s import 
bill goes on cars and oil. Petrol rationing may have to come 
iM any case. , 

_ The danger point will be when industry is prevented from 
importing raw materials unobtainable elsewhere. Industrialists 
say that the country is already too near this point, but in fact 
It is only near to the point where more. expensive substitutes will 
have to be bought locally. In the short run, many local industries 
will benefit from import controls and this may stave off widespread 
unemployment. In any case, the first employees to be dismissed 
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in any industry would almost certainly be Africans. Job reser- 
vation. laws prevent specific racial groups from doing designated 
jobs and the government is about to take further powers to control 
the movement of Africans. Previously Africans could not normally 
be sent to the reserves if they were born in urban areas, but under 
the new laws it would be possible to dismiss Africans and send 
them to the tribal areas, filling their posts with jobless whites. 

All this adds up to a prospect of a slow, steady reduction in 
one of the highest standards of living in the world. Economic war- 
fare will not immediately defeat South Africa: what is more 
likely is a long-drawn-out bleeding to death. And while there is 
gold there will be immense reserves of strength to help the victim 
bear the pain. 

The military threat to South Africa is not immediate. Yet, at 
the end of April, the minister of defence, Mr Fouche, announced 
that South Africa was to be put on a “ battle-ready ” footing, with 
the accent on internal security. The Citizen Force was to be 
brought to “ wartime strength” with a nine-month continuous 
call-up instead of the previous six months spread over three years. 
The force will be armed with automatic weapons, and can rely on 
the support of an expanded, fully trained regular army and’ a 
modern air force, including two squadrons of Sabre jets and seven 
jet helicopters. 

Officers have studied French methods in Algeria, and the first 
battalion of paratroops is in training. Fifteen men were sent to 
Britain for preliminary training last September. Two million 
pounds has been spent on Belgian machine-guns and automatic 
rifles ; 160 concrete watchtowers are being erected to guard mili- 
tary installations. The chairman of the state iron and steel 
corporation, Dr F. Meyer, has been given the task of mobilising 
local industry to produce military requirements within the republic. 
“ Mobile watches ” armed with tanks and armoured cars have been 
set up to move quickly to regional areas of trouble. These changes 
complete the Nationalist reorganisation of the defence force, which 
began in 1958. The majority of officers are now Afrikaans-speaking 
government supporters ; the principle of conscription by ballot has 
been introduced ; the accent has been put on internal security. 
South Africa is well set to face a guerrilla army—the only kind that 
could reasonably be expected to appear in the immediate future. 

Few can doubt that Afrikaner nationalism will one day come to 
an end. But perhaps only Senator Wessels (“God is the Giver 
of all things which we enjoy”) could safely predict how and 
when it will happen. 


Tibetan Go-Slow 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


IBET stubbornly remains a thorn in China’s face. For the 

second time in four years, the Peking politburo has been com- 
pelled to announce a postponement of five years in “ democratic 
reforms for the socialist transformation” of Tibet. The glum 
awkwardness with which this second respite has been announced 
reflects considerable official embarrassment. It may indeed be 
reasonably surmised that Chairman Mao Tse-tung, having blun- 
dered twice, will not revoke this 1961-66 reprieve as rashly and 
prematurely as he ended its 1957-62 precursor. The new retreat 
has been bravely sounded by Comrade Chang Ching-wu (the 
politburo representative in Lhasa who runs Tibet): 

In order to consolidate the achievement of democratic revolution 
in Tibet, the Chinese Communist Party, under the inspired leader- 
ship of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, pledges that it will not launch 
socialist transformation (in Tibet) in the next five years, and will 


not establish agricultural and livestock-breeders’ co-operatives or 
people’s communes in that period. 


Here is a dismal echo of Chairman Mao’s benevolent acknow- 
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ledgment in 1957 that some primitive Tibetans—indeed, alas, most 
of them—were not then “ quite ready and prepared for collectiv- 
isation,” and his indulgent assurance that the Communist party, 
firmly resolved never to impose even the wisest reforms upon the 
unwilling, would amiably tolerate this backwardness until 1962. 
“‘ Consolidation ” was then, as now, the magic word. However, 
the coincidence of the desperate 1959 uprising in Tibet and the 
intoxicating exhilaration of the “great leap forward” in China 
was strong and heady enough to induce Chairman Mao to revoke 
his reprieve and to seek to force speedy and ruthless collectivisation 
on the. Tibetan laggards. 

Clearly, Mao’s second humiliating reprieve. once more reflects 
difficult. conditions inside China as well as inside Tibet. On the 
one hand, the new and chastened party line of harder planning, 
lowered industrial targets and priority for food production in 
China ; on the other, the frustrating mood of passive resistance, 





Retreat from Lhasa 


obdurate conservatism and continued guerrilla fighting in Tibet. 
Evidently, the guerrilla resistance in the wild border regions, how- 
ever patchy, is pinning down large forces of the People’s Liberation 
Army, while the “liberated serfs” themselves are ungratefully 
refusing to co-operate with the Chinese party cadres and the 
“mutual aid teams” which were acclaimed as shining successes 
last year. 

Real and practical deficiencies of communication also play a 
part. The two roads to Lhasa from China, which were completed 
in 1955, are still impassable at some points for several months of 
the year, and the projected railway from Sining is still in blueprints. 
Until these communications are made properly effective, Peking 
cannot substantially increase military reinforcements or the flow 
of “ colonisers ” needed to co-operate with the liberated Tibetans 
in the “ socialist transformation ” of the region. The Dalai Lama 
has recalled with anguish in exile that Chairman Mao genially 
assured him in 1956 that the population of Tibet would eventually 
be increased from two to ten millions by massive and selfless 
Chinese immigration. 

It may well be, in fact, that the current five-year respite for 
Tibet sets a realistic timetable for the improvement of communica- 
tions with China. In any event, the harassed politburo is probably 
well satisfied to relax doctrinal and ideological pressure in Tibet 
if this restraint will at least ensure that,.in the agricultural crisis, 
a partly placated Tibet will produce enough grain and food for the 
local population, the Chinese army garrison and the regional party 
establishments and cadre forces. Some diverting contradictions 
mark the party’s somewhat red-faced attempts to rationalise this 
second postponement of Tibet socialisation. Thus, deputy chair- 
man Pebola Choliehnamje, of the preparatory committee for 
Tibet, argues nervously that the delay in introducing infallible 
party reforms for increased agricultural and livestock production 
“ will undoubtedly create a direct impetus for the development 
of agricultural production and animal husbandry.” He also makes 
a memorable point in double-talk by stressing that “the task in 
1961 is to carry out continuously the democratic reform movement,” 
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although the theme of his apologia is that democratic reform js 
being withheld for five years. 

The Panchen Erdeni, who continues to collaborate faithfully 
with his Peking masters, makes one significant claim which, if 
true, would indicate that the party at least stands pat on a solid 
base for consolidation during the respite. He asserted that in April 
this year there were 13,000 “ mutual aid teams” (embryonic co- 
operatives) in Tibet, embracing 140,000 “emancipated peasant 
families.” The previous official figures (in November last year) 
were 15,000 teams and only 100,000 families ; thus the trend has 
been towards increased conscription into fewer, and therefore larger, 
organisations. Peking’s expedient decision to bow again to adverse 
conditions is, in fact, a retreat, not a defeat, and another example 
of the Mao regime’s realistic flexibility. It is a humiliating and 
frustrating retreat, all the same. 


Baghdad's Avab Policy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


FTER three years in power General Qasim’s future survival 
may well depend as much on the success of his Arab policy 


‘as on any development at home. The systematic unfolding of 


this policy over the past eighteen months or so is one of the most 
solid achievements of the regime, and may eventually take the 
stuffing out of the assaults of the extreme Arab nationalist 
opponents. In essence, the policy consists of a gradualist, 
unemotional approach to the goal of Arab unity, resting on three 
propositions. First, that no one Arab state has all the qualifi- 
cations required for leadership ; second, that different social and 
political systems should not be an obstacle to closer inter-Arab 
relations ; and, third, that Arab states should, to begin with, unite 
on a basis of equality, frank speaking and mutual confidence 
around an institution—such as a reactivated Arab League. Next 
month the league is going to make another attempt to put teeth 
into its feeble sixteen-year-old charter. 

This may not sound like a revolutionary programme, but its 
chief architect, Iraq’s foreign minister, Dr Hashim Jawad, con- 
siders solid foundations, however humble, more valuable than vast, 
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dreamy edifices. He believes, too, in the salutary effect of more 
candid talk between Arab leaders on both Arab and international 
questions. “ Arabs,” he told your correspondent, “ must learn to 
disagree without giving 
offence. Frank discussion of 
the real situation in each Arab 
state is more valuable than 
unanimous, but vacuous, reso- 
lutions.” 

These seemingly unexcep- 
tionable views have had a 
mixed reception. Some Arab 
nationalists in Iraq believe that 
Dr Jawad’s policies are no 
more than a blind for Iraqi 
separatism, while others grant 
his good intentions but main- 
tain that his step-by-step 
approach will set back the goal 





Dr. Haskim Jawad :no dreamer he Of a single Arab state “from 





the Atlantic to the Gulf ” for at least another generation. Cairo’s 
reaction has been sceptical. The press, linking Dr Jawad’s 
strategy with King Hussein’s recent overtures to President Nasser 
and Tunisia’s return to the Arab League, finds evidence of a great 
conspiracy against the United Arab Republic. Mr Hassanein 
Heikal, the president’s confidant and editor of al-Akhbar, has 
written of a “spring offensive,” inspired by the imperialists. 
Behind these charges is the fear that Nasserism is threatened with 
containment by friendship, and that its revolutionary Arabism may 
be blunted with smiles and sweet talk about Arab solidarity. 

Dr Jawad vigorously denies any such sly intention. “ There 
has been,” he says, “no contact between Iraq, Jordan and Tunisia 
with a view to creating a front or to isolating any Arab state. 
There is only one axis and that is an Arab axis.” The Iraqi 
authorities criticise the tone of Egyptian declarations on Arab ques- 
tions. The UAR has pledged itself to combat feudalism and 
imperialism as well as to struggle for Arab unity and social 
justice. In the name of one or other of these slogans it has, at 
one time or another, launched attacks on most of its neighbours. 

This, Dr Jawad maintains, runs counter to the charters of the 





spain’s Fabled Shore 


FROM OUR BARCELONA CORRESPONDENT 


PAIN is expected to have more tourists 

than ever before this year. The 
Easter traffic was exceptionally heavy and 
bookings for the rest of the year already 
show a big increase—travel agencies talk 
of 30 per cent more British visitors to the 
Costa Brava. Last year foreign visitors 
to Spain numbered more than six mil- 
lion, a jump of 46 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure. 

An important point is that the propor- 
tion of foreigners who make some sort of 
stay in the country—as distinct from day 
excursions, cruise parties and so on—is 
high compared, for instance, with Italy. 
Tourist spending last year is officially cal- 
culated to have been more than £100 mil- 
lion, which would have paid for nearly 
half the country’s imports. The fact that 
such earnings are likely to continue, and 
increase, is of immense importance at a 
time when the future of Spain’s exports, 
and the possibility of developing its indus- 
tries to compete with other countries, are 
still in doubt. It is particularly welcome 
at the moment because internal trade has 
not yet recovered from the stabilisation 
policy. 

Spain, of course, has always had its 
attraction for foreigners, and _ certain 
resorts, such as Majorca, Sitges, Alicante, 
Malaga, and the Andalusian towns, have 
an old fame, particularly among retired 
people and those wintering abroad; but 
the present tourist boom is only a matter 
of the last ten years. In 1951 the figure 
for foreign visitors passed the 1} million 
mark and during the subsequent period 
the number of hotels in Spain has more 


islands. 


than doubled—without taking account of 
the private rooms to let, which have often 
increased more than the hotels. ; 


The tourist boom has occurred almost 
entirely on the Mediterranean coast and 
Andalusia still draws foreign 
visitors, but has not developed in the 
same way; the Canary Islands, for long 
a winter resort, have only very recently 
started to attract a summer tourist traffic; 
and the north coast of Spain, even San 
Sebastian and Santander, has not shared 
in the expansion—Spaniards appreciate its 
fresh sea breezes more than foreigners. 
It is on the now famous 
Costa Brava, the Costa Blanca, and the 
Costa del Sol—and in the Balearics that 
the changes are to be seen. 


Ten years ago the Costa Brava was 
hardly known as a holiday resort. By 
1955 there were 119 hotels. By 1960 the 
number had risen to 437, and this gives 
only a limited idea of the accommodation 
available for visitors, as the villas, flats 
and rooms to let, the hotel “ annexes ” and 
the 25 camping sites have probably in- 
creased accommodation by half as much 
again. The expansion is far from ended 
—new hotels are being put up and exten- 
sions made all the time—and is all the 
more spectacular because mostly concen- 
trated in the central stretch of the coast, 
particularly between Lloret and Playa de 
Aro, since the north-east end, near the 
French frontier, is comparatively quiet. 
Similarly the Costa Blanca—the coast 
round Alicante, including the now well- 
known resort of Benidorm—was only 


launched on its present success five years 
ago, when British European Airways 
publicised the name and started its Lon- 
don-Valencia air service. On the Costa 
del Sol—the province of Malaga—it is the 
same story. Although Malaga itself is an 
old winter resort, the tourist traffic to the 
adjacent coast only started, slowly, about 
ten years ago, and the real expansion only 
dates from the charter plane services in 
1955. In 1959, the last year for which 
figures are available, there were 51,000 
foreign visitors to the hotels of Malaga 
and Torremolinos alone, and, allowing for 
other forms of lodging, the figure for the 
coast as a whole is estimated to have been 
something near 120,000. The Costa del 
Sol is now fashionable not only with 
foreigners—British first, followed by 
French and Americans—but also with 
Spaniards: it draws the smart set from 
Madrid as well as international celebrities. 


“ costas "—the 
pe Majorca, which was already a magic 

name to Mediterranean holiday makers 
and retired British officers and civil ser- 
vants before the “costas” were dis- 
covered, is still the outstanding success of 
Spanish resorts. In 1948 it had 46,000 
visitors; but last year it had 370,000, and 
the figure refers to hotel visitors only— 
people who rented houses, together with 
cruise parties and visiting navies, would 
add another 60,000. The little island of 
Ibiza, further south, is having a tourist 
boom that is spectacular in that it started 
from practically nothing only six or seven 
years ago. 

In many places this sudden influx of 
foreigners has revolutionised local life. Its 
effects can be imagined when it is con- 
sidered that Lloret, on the Costa Brava, 
for instance, had, in 1959, only 3,300 local 
inhabitants but a population of well over 
14,000 at the height of the season; and 
that Benidorm, whose inhabitants, making 
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United Nations and the Arab League ; it also represents a false 
conception of history. Many states with vastly different social 
and political systems and international obligations co-operate 
amicably. The Arabs must learn to do the same. 

How does this Iraqi-UAR debate affect the balance of forces 
in Iraq itself ? The credo of the nationalist opposition is Arab 
unity—that is Iraqi membership of the UAR. But, in the last 
year or so their ardour for an immediate merger has been tempered. 
One reason for this is that they have come to realise the strength 
of the forces at home that oppose union. There are the large 
ethnic and religious minorities, Kurds and Shi’is, afraid of being 
swamped in the Arab mass ; few people are prepared for the 
thought of sharing Iraq’s oil revenues with their Arab brothers ; 
and, perhaps most important, the army tends to stand for Iraqi 
separatism, the senior officers wanting power and plum jobs for 
themselves. The Communists, thrown on the defensive in Iraq, 
remain dedicated opponents of Arab unity on President Nasser’s 
terms. Their current tactic—in Iraq as in the UAR and Lebanon 
—is to clamour for democratic freedoms, less out of conviction 
than to avoid proscription. It is on both these counts—opposition 
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to Nasserism and defence of democracy—that the Communists 
now seem desirable allies to Mr Kamil Chaderchi, the veteran 
leader of the National Democratic party, who has come out in 
favour of a popular front. 

Another consideration influencing the nationalists is Syria’s 
experience within the UAR. Most of them would agree that this 
was a lesson in what to avoid rather than in what to emulate. 
There is no question of their accepting the dissolution of political 
parties, as happened in Syria. If and when they come to power 
in Iraq, the nationalists—who have recently grouped themselves 
into a Nationalist Front—envisage a grand confrontation with 
President Nasser. They intend to challenge him to abandon his 
authoritarian ways and remake the UAR, so as to include Iraq, on 
an entirely new and democratic basis. Some would even say that 


any such new arrangement would have to allow for a considerable 
measure of local autonomy for each member state in the union. 
Nationalist thinking has indeed come a long way from the heady 
days after the revolution when immediate, unconditional union was 
the goal. It may even, one day, shade into Dr Jawad’s own 
gradualist, empirical approach. 





a hard living as farmers and fishermen, 
had been reduced by emigration to 2,000 
before the growth of the tourist trade, now 
has a peak seasonal population of 30,000. 
The fishermen find that during the season 
itis more profitable to act as porter, guide, 
boatman and entertainer to tourists than 
to fish. They also let rooms, and the 
farmer, the shopkeeper or anyone who 
can rake together some money starts build- 
ing a villa or a “casita”—sometimes no 
more than a two-roomed pillbox—to let to 
visitors. Some of these “casitas” are 
abandoned half-finished when the money 
runs out. Enterprising people who can 
find the money put up hotels, often with 
litle regard to suitable sites or to 
providing conveniences and service. Cus- 
tomary local standards are thrown into 
confusion by the cosmopolitan invasion, 
and there is reckless overcharging and 
jerrybuilding. In some resorts—such as 
Majorca, Sitges (on the Barcelona-Tarra- 
gona coast) and Benidorm—the local 
authorities have managed to control 
development; but the abuses are glaringly 
obvious, for example on the Costa Brava 
and in Ibiza, an island of peasants and 
fishermen where the price of building land 
is ow soaring. 

The huge increase in the summer popu- 
lation puts a great strain on the public 
services. Railway communication is often 
bad, some roads are rough and dangerous, 
drainage and water supplies are inad- 
equate, telephone and telegraph services 
inefficient. Majorca has excellent air 
communications; but every year, at the 
height of the season, there are not enough 
boats from Barcelona, and Ibiza is badly 
served both by boat and plane. 

The Spanish government is active in 
trying to promote the tourist trade and 
correct failures. The Servicio de Credito 
Hotelero has had its fund multiplied many 


times over since it was established in 1942 
and had financed a tenth of the hotel 
accommodation by 1958. Hotel prices are 
fixed according to the hotel’s category and 
fines for overcharging are frequently 
imposed. A national tourist plan was 
drawn up in 1953 and entrusted to inter- 
ministerial commissions, and the result has 
been a number of regional studies and 
proposals for orderly development. Work 
on a plan for the Costa del Sol is expected 
to start this year. It includes modernising 





the coastal road, building landing stages 
and improving the drainage and the water 
and electricity supply, as well as re- 
afforestation and the provision of access to 
beaches. A stricter control of new build- 
ing has already resulted, since it was 
discovered that nearly three-quarters of 
building work was undertaken without 
licence from the town council and that it 
was the general practice to ignore regu- 
lations and standards. A plan for im- 
proving the drainage and water supply of 
the Costa Brava, to be completed in three 
years, was recently approved by the 
cabinet, and work has started on improv- 
ing the roads from Barcelona to the coast. 
Commissions have also been studying the 
development of other areas at present less 


frequented by foreigners—the Barcelona- 
Tarragona coast (now officially named 
the Costa Dorada), the coasts of Almeria 
and Murcia in the south, and the much- 
neglected resorts of the Pyrenees. Tourists 
will hear before long of the Costa Verde 
(the splendid but rainwashed northern 
shore on the Bay of Biscay); and the 
search is going on for an appropriate, not 
too bibulous, name for the extreme south- 
western shore adjoining Cadiz and Jerez. 
Apart from all this promotion, the Spanish 
state continues its admirable standard- 
setting work with its chain of paradores, 
excellent hotels usually converted from 
historic houses. 


PAIN has great natural advantages to 
S enable it to maintain its place in the 
European tourist trade: the charm and 
grandure of the landscape, the noble and 
lovable qualities of the people, the singular 
flavour of Spanish life, and the sun. The 
pull of the sun and the sea upon the great 
mass of holiday-makers account for the 
concentration on the Mediterranean resorts 
and the success last year of the efforts to 
increase winter traffic. But Spain is also 
benefiting at the moment from the 
devaluation of the peseta in 1959 and the 
fact that prices since then have remained 
fairly stable. Now that multiple exchange 
rates for the peseta have been done away 
with, the Spanish foreign exchange 
reserves are at last getting the benefit of 
the tourist boom. Food, drink and lodging 
are still appreciably cheaper for foreign 
visitors than in France, Italy and other 
Western Europeah countries. This is a 
variable factor, like the travelling taste 
itself. Though booming, the Spanish 
tourist industry is not yet secure; it needs 
to acquire efficiency, and maintain stable 
prices for a time, if its present success is 
to be put on a firm basis. 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and - 
around Britain. 


Unions at School 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


AST year, at Douglas, Isle of Man, the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress presented a long report on the present 
state of trade union education in the United Kingdom and proposed 
sweeping changes for the future. The report was accepted by the 
delegates—though there was no discussion on it—and the general 
council this week considered a plan from the TUC education com- 
mittee for a new system of trade union education which would 
involve adding 2d. a year to the present affiliation fee of 9d. 

Unlike the trade unions in many western European countries— 
those in Sweden and western Germany particularly—the British 
trade unions have not yet developed a unified and centrally con- 
trolled trade union educational organisation. Yet British trade 
union education, in one form or another, is much older than the 
systems in these other countries. In 1899 Ruskin College was 
established to provide further education for working people. In 
1903 the Workers’ Educational Association was founded. And in 
1910, after a breakaway from Ruskin, the more left-wing Central 
Labour College was formed. In 1921 the National Council of 
Labour Colleges—ean organisation that elected to remain indepen- 
dent of all university and state educational bodies—was set up. 
The NCLC was responsible for running the Central Labour College 
until the college closed in 1929. 

The result of these developments is that trade union education 
today overlaps considerably with the work of the organisations 
providing general adult education—the extra-mural departments 
of the universities and the WEA. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union in Leeds and Bradford, for example, has arranged for the 
extra-mural department of Leeds university to provide its senior 
shop stewards and district committee members with two courses 
of lectures covering industrial relations, collective bargaining and 
the national economy. But, this overlapping apart, it could be 
said that the two main organisations providing trade union educa- 
tion are the NCLC and the WEA, with the latter’s subsidiary 
group, the Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee. 

Altogether, according to the general council’s report, 80 unions 
affiliated to the TUC, with a total membership 
of nearly 7 million, have educational schemes 
with the NCLC or the WETUC or with both 
—though the number of trade unionists who 
actually take advantage of these educational 
facilities, on which the TUC spent £79,000 
last year, is another matter. Last year 700 
trade unionists also attended short residential 
courses organised in London by the TUC. In 
addition, some trade unions have their own 
- educational schemes and full-time education 
officers, and, in the case of the Transport and 
General Workers and the General and Muni- 
cipal Workers, have a postal courses depart- 
ment. All this involves considerable duplication 
and much waste of money. 


Trade union education should be designed 
to train functionaries for responsibilities in all 
levels of the movement, and a very wide range 
of subjects are—and should be—taught. The 
NCLC’s postal courses, for example, now 
include more than 60 subjects, ranging from 





Epstein at the TUC 


English to automation and including elementary economics, 
science and industry, industrial law, national insurance and 
work study. Ruskin College’s postal courses for external students 
cover many of the same subjects. So do most of the local 
classes run by the NCLC and the one-day and weekend 
schools run by the two main organisations and by some individual 
unions. 

Many unions also take advantage of a wide service of branch 
lectures on contemporary topics. The TUC’s courses in London 
train union officials, branch secretaries, shop stewards and others 
not only in subjects like chairmanship, secretaryship, trade union 
branch administration, but also in industrial management, industrial 
law, and work study methods. This college was formed some ten 
years ago when the Anglo-American productivity teams recom- 
mended more education for active trade unionists. 

This system has achieved much for the trade union and Labour 
movement over the past forty years. Most trade union leaders— 
and some political leaders such as Mr James Griffiths or the late 
Aneurin Bevan—have given credit to the guidance they got from 
their movement’s own educational bodies in their early days. But 
the unions are not at all satisfied that the money they allot to 
education is being spent as economically as it could. 

If the TUC rationalises the whole system and brings it under a 
central controlling body the NCLC, the WETUC, some of the 
individual union schemes and the TUC’s educational department 
will all be merged. The WEA will not be brought in because that 
organisation has always offered, and undoubtedly will continue to 
offer, a much greater variety of subjects than a trade union educa- 
tional scheme would need. It is not intended to bring Ruskin 
College into the new scheme because Ruskin, while it has strong 
trade union connections, is still an independent college. 

It is quite likely that the new organisation the TUC has in mind 
would be something like the present NCLC nation-wide machine. 
This would mean the appointment of district full-time educational 
officers who would be responsible for local programmes, but it 
would also include a postal courses department, 
presumably based in London, and facilities for 
short residential courses, branch lectures and 
weekend schools. Its success, however, will 
depend on whether the unions‘agree to raise 
their affiliation fee when they meet in congress 
next September. 

What is certain is that with central control 
by the TUC more money would be available 
for running courses, providing suitable local 
premises, and paying the fees of specialised 
lecturers. If this scheme succeeds the unions 
should be assured of a steady supply of 
highly trained and competent future officials. 
It should help to answer the call for 
more highly qualified shop stewards so 
strongly urged by the Minister of Labour’s 
committee on the motor industry. But 
at a higher level the unions would still 
face the danger that their brightest trained 
men may be lured away by better pay 
outside the trade union movement. 
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Alarms 


My, “and 
Saeanh 


Incursions 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N raids on banks in quiet suburbs 
receive much publicity from a press 
otherwise poorly supplied with sensation ; 
and it is something of a disappointment to 
discover that the value of breaking-and- 
entering loot is (at least in London) 
less than £1.5 million annually. The 
chagrin caused to conscientious burglars by 
this figure will be somewhat mitigated by 
the qualification that only non-residential 
properties are concerned: the additional 
losses from houses and flats of film starlets’ 
jewels, lady magnates’ furs and expense- 
account Jaguars do much to restore the pro- 
fessional respectability of criminals. 

That the loss is as low as it is from the 
richest sources is due largely to the skill and 
tenacity of the makers and installers of 


alarm devices ; for the police, ever thinner 
on the beat, could not begin to keep an 
effective watch on every building contain- 
ing theft-worthy property. Skill and tena- 
city are needed. As the alarmers point out, 
the criminal classes are in their methods far 
from being contemptible: indeed, on their 
view, £1.5 million must be taken to be small 
reward for the efficiency, determination and 
devotion to duty displayed by Britain’s 
burglars. It is to the alarmers’ credit that 
they manage to keep ahead of these baleful 
intelligences. 

Burglar protection tends to mean (even 
to industrial widows with £30,000 worth of 
diamonds to leave in their dressing-tables) 
barred windows, a safe or a loudish bell 
operated by door or window contacts. But 
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bars are as butter to bolt-croppers, safes are 
less than absolutely safe and bells (should 
even the most elementarily incompetent 
thief omit to derange them) are habitually 
ignored by passers-by. These things have 
their place in the best systems for keeping 
the ungodly from one’s gains ; often, how- 
ever, they are mere fronts for devices 
designed effectively to frustrate the most 
diligently cautious of burglars. 


The idea behind all alarms is to gain time, 
and during that time to mobilise the nearest 
police force and get it to the scene. For it 
is the police who must be set to catch the 
thief: in Britain, such efficient means of 
retaining one’s ownership of goods as man- 
traps, self-locking doors, automatically 
guillotining grilles, spring-guns and port- 
cullises designed to pin down the thief in 
situ are not allowed. It is not unknown 
for thieves to claim damages from the 
erectors and owners of burglar-alarms which 
have injured them; and in any case the 
burglar, no less than anyone else, is entitled 
to protection from physical assault. It is 
felt, too, that the blocking of escapes from 
enclosed spaces might provoke in the thief 
a violence he would not otherwise have 
thought necessary. 


EING limited to detection, then, alarms 
must give the earliest possible fore- 
warning of the crime: once the thief has 
got to his target undetected, there is no 
way of preventing him from hitting it hard 








East Anglian 
Airport 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORWICH 







News Corporation has recently been 
offered by the Ministry of Aviation 
civil flying facilities on the big fighter air- 
field of Horsham St. Faith’s, which lies 
immediately on the outskirts of the city, 
and has now gone into reserve as far as 
the RAF’s operational requirements are 
concerned. The proposal, which is under 
negotiation, is that civil airlines and the 
RAF shall have joint use of the field, and 
that the RAF shall operate the airport on 
payment of landing fees. 

This comes after fifteen years of frustra- 
tion, during which Norwich, although sur- 
rounded by military airfields, many of 
which are now disused, has been unable to 
re-establish the hopeful little civil airport 
for light aircraft that it possessed before 

























the war. Now it is promised the use of a 
field, within ten minutes’ drive of the city 
centre, that will take any size of aircraft. 
But for the moment the question is how 
much internal traffic it may be able to 
develop as a feeder station for the main 
airports, and possibly as a helicopter port: 
customs facilities and international. ser- 
vices are still in the lap of the future. 
Norwich has good claims to air- 
mindedness. The Boulton and Paul struc- 
tural engineering works built 2,500 FEs, 
Camels and Snipes in Norwich in the first 
world war, and in 1919 designed and built 
the first British all-metal aeroplane. Later 
on the firm pioneered a revolving gun- 
turret, and also built the tubular steel 
structure ‘of the ill-fated airship R_1or. 







In 1930, Norwich corporation developed 
its own modest airport, run by the local 
aero club. During the war, however, the 
airport was bombed and its buildings 
destroyed. It later became a housing 
estate, and the survivors of the aero club, 
and their aspiring successors, raged that 
the fruits of the pre-war enterprise had 
been lost. Norwich, though pervaded by 
the scream of jet fighters from the mili- 
tary airfield on its boundary, was itself 
grounded. Nevertheless, there has lately 
grown up a proliferation of light aero- 
plane and gliding clubs on fields fifteen 
or twenty miles from the city. 


Hopes are now fixed on Horsham St. 
Faith’s—a field of a capacity beyond any- 
thing the corporation was ever likely to 
provide for itself. Many people regard its 
prospective use as a civil airport as not 
undue compensation for the years of dis- 
turbance suffered from the manoeuvres of 
jet fighters. But there are dissenters 
among the inhabitants of the adjoining 
suburbs who, rejoicing in their new-found 
quiet, are not looking forward to the ex- 
pected helicopters and possible airliners 
of the future. There are signs that there 
is still a battle to be fought with the 
suburban parishes before Norwich gets its 
airport. 
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(and very little hope of getting back what 
he takes: in 1959 only 11.7 per cent of 
stolen property was recovered). It is to 
achieve this early-warning without the 
knowledge of the thief that most systems 
are designed. Some pressurise the room to 
be guarded and trip when the pressure 
differential between the room and the out- 
side air is disturbed ; others depend on the 
accurate collection of inaudible sound, and 
others again on multiple infra-red beams 
and photo-electric cells. If the prospective 
loot is small, it is put into a safe, which in 
turn is enclosed in an easily penetrable box 
heavily impregnated with alarm contacts, so 
that any tampering is registered long before 
the target is reached. 


In most of these systems the intruder is 
unaware of his detection: for who is to take 
the slight draught from a surreptitiously 
opened door as the signal for the ringing of 
tocsins in the ears of policemen, or to know 
that his vanity in adjusting his little black 
mask before a mirror begins an automatic 
telephone conversation with Scotland Yard, 
or to appreciate that the telephone wire he 
cuts as a matter of routine has been trans- 
mitting continuous coded pulses whose in- 
terruption will shortly bring the truncheons 
down about his ears ? 


In a side street in Holborn, perhaps 
unintentionally concealed behind an 
innocent facade, lies the chief of fourteen 
control rooms operated by one of the largest 
of these companies whose business it is to 
see that the wages of sin are lower than 
union rates. Into this cubicle, packed with 
enough electronics to keep a small town in 
telephones for ever, run over 7,000 private 
lines, each monitoring the firm’s equipment 
in buildings as various as banks and betting 
shops. The most elaborate analysis is 
undertaken of each building’s workings, and 
the client co-operates by keeping to a strict 
daily routine. Any deviation from the stan- 
dard opening and closing times or tech- 
niques will trigger the alarm, so that even an 
authorised person working at an un- 
authorised time cannot go undetected. 


HE control rooms are necessary in 

London and large cities, where the 
undermanned police cannot afford the time 
or men for the invigilation of alarm systems 
(there are over 20,000 in London). But in 
country towns, lines are fed directly to the 
police station. The efficacy of the latest 
alarm devices is not in doubt, and the know- 
ledge that they are so good is a major 
deterrent to the burglar looking for a soft 
touch—much more so than the mere in- 
stallation of a safe, vault, strongroom or 
citadel which is not proof against a really 
determined thief using modern equipment. 
But no protection or deterrent is perfect, 
and if, after having spent anything between 
£25 and £5,000 on an intricate and-delicate 
system, one is told it is fool-proof, it is as 
well to remember that among the dedicated 
cracksmen there are some who are by no 
means fools. 





Eton’s Ephemera 


The Fourth of June is, in a modest ee 


a publishers’ occasion 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Mx English public schools have, in 
addition. to annual or quarterly 
magazines, occasional collections of school 
writing for distribution on speech days and 
high days. These ephemeral journals are 
produced, by and large, by the conscien- 
tiously literary sections of the school 
population ; and this has been so for a sur- 
prisingly long time. Those at Eton are 
thought to have originated in the late 
eighteenth century, and certainly during the 
nineteenth century (when they numbered 
Shelley among their editors) they flourished 
mightily. Old copies afford fascinating 
glimpses of the very great when young, but 
the harsher pressures of mid-twentieth 
century education (which leaves little time 


. for dilettantism) have reduced these papers 


to a level of literacy which would have 
lacerated the sensitive Shelley. 

The run of ephemera is a good deal 
mote concrete in its economics than in its 
content. Printing is not cheap, and it is a 
crafty (and not entirely unassisted) editor 
who can produce the average 36-40 pages 
of bilious verse, derivative gun-fiction, 
kafkaesque nightmare and parodic Swift for 
less than £300. They are distributed, at 
about half-a-crown and by a system of 
extortion, to parents and boys on (at Eton) 
June 4th and St Andrew’s Day, and as many 
as 4,000 may be printed, and sold, of a good 
product. Their titles do little to assist their 
sale: Spasm, Fresco, Taboo accord ill with 
the accepted picture ‘of Etonian parenthood, 
if not with that of Etonians. But in recent 
years only one has lost money. 


oR this June 4th Eton has produced 
two ephemerals, neither of which has 
any connection with that repository of the 
college’s skill at letters, the Praed Society. 
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One was produced entirely by the boys of a 


single house—and is no worse, nor no better, 
for that. The other is somewhat more 
interesting: called Kryptos, it is produced 
by six science specialists with the avowed 
aim of proving that, when it comes to 
publishing a magazine, the new science man 
is no whit inferior to the senile humanist. 
Which may well be true. What is certainly 
true (and this is perhaps not exclusively the 
attribute of scientists) is that a certain busi- 
ness sense inhabits the editorial mind of 
Kryptos: its advertisements paid for its 
printing and more, and its printing was done 
not in grasping Slough but at philanthropic 
Crewe for something less than two-thirds 
of the expected amount. At the end, if 
they sell not a copy more than the worst ever 
recorded (1,500), they should be well in the 
black, and the Eton Mission at Hackney 
Wick will profit accordingly. 

The note it strikes is less one of eager 
stylistic exhibition than one of weighty self- 
importance which, in the event, is less un- 
pleasant than it sounds and preferable at 
least to much of the self-conscious aestheti- 
cism that has gone before. It is well backed 
with mature and, indeed, distinguished 
talent. But apart from its guest contri- 
butions the material of Kryptos is almost 
unrelievedly portentous and solemn ; and it 
is remarkable for uncovering, embedded in 
its concern for Oxford scholarships, the 
Gough loudspeaker cabinet and Art as Seen 
in a Humanist Framework of Ideas, a pet- 
vading preoccupation with the horror of 
The Bomb, evinced in its reviews and 
stories. Whether this is other than a healthy 
preoccupation is — to question: but it 
at least possesses admirable journalistic 
quality of the unexpected. Humanists had 
always supposed that this was their pat 
ticular field of worry. 
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Airman’s holiday 


Lying here on the beach he has time to reflect with pleasure upon the interest in electronics which crystallised into 
= intense enthusiasm by the time he was twenty. For it is because of that—and Air France—that he now finds himself 
; relaxing in the Caribbean* sunshine. Call it an airman’s holiday if you like; this off-duty spell that he is enjoying 
ger with his wife and which will take in Barbados, Port of Spain, Georgetown and Martinique before returning home. 


elf- He has been a Radio Operator with Air France for ten years. At the moment, he is based at Anchorage in Alaska. 
un- 


i He flies twice a week from there to Tokio when his crew take over the Boeing Jet Intercontinental for the 

set second leg of its 8,000 mile flight Europe-Japan over the Pole. You can imagine that he appreciates this change 
‘ked of scene from arctic to tropics. 

shed 

atri- t Twice weekly you can leave London in the morning and reach the Caribbean 


nost via Paris late the same afternoon; and there are two additional overnight flights. 
d it All by Air France Boeing Jet Intercontinental, of course. 


d in 
the 
Seen 


5 Depend on AIR FRANCE 


and 
= _.. THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


ilistic For World Timetable and Fares, ask your Travel Agent, or write 
. had Air France Building, 153 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Grosvenor 9030 
New daily jet service from Manchester starts this summer. 
par- 
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Merchant and Investment 
Bankers 


- ee pe 


We have a century-and-a-half of experience behind us in the 
City of London, and amongst our clients are some of the largest and most 
progressive companies in the country. Besides providing acceptance credit 
and other specialised banking facilities, we can also offer our services in 
the following fields: 


Company Finance 
Loan and Share Capital Issues, mergers, acquisitions, 
capital reorganisations, the conversion of private into public companies — 
these are some of the operations we undertake. 
In all such matters an important factor for success can be the skill and 
standing of the “‘House”’ behind you. 


International Banking 
Successive generations of our partners and principals have 
built up close personal friendships with bankers and industrialists in many 
countries abroad. In New York we have unique advantages 
through our affiliation with the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 
and we have too our own offices in Europe 
and in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 


Investment Management 
We are well placed to assess developing trends in industry and commerce. 
We also keep in daily contact with the main Stock Exchanges 
and with leading institutional investors. 

Our organisation is thus a clearing house of information and opinion on which 
we can draw to aid us in the management of our many investment portfolios, 
which include Investment Trusts, Pension and Endowment Funds. 
These can be managed either under a 
specific arrangement or at our discretion. 


ee 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. LTD. 


145 Leadenhall Street, London E.C.3 
Telephone : AVEnue 4600 


and 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO. LTD. 


41 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2 
Telephone : LONdon Wall 1722 


‘ 


A complete financial, banking and investment service 
both at home and abroad. 
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What Danger for Sterling ? 


NCE again sterling is under fire. Selling has not been 
() very large, or continuous, and the pressure is in no 

way comparable with the scramble out of sterling that 
followed the 5 per cent revaluations of the mark and guilder 
in early March. But the fears and uncertainties that followed 
that bungled operation, although initially countered by the 
belated essay in central bank co-operation, have remained near 
the surface, and recently they have been rising. How long 
will the Continental central bankers hold on? If sterling is 
weak in early summer, what will it look like by autumn? 

“The economic history of Britain since the war is really 
very boring,” an academic economist complained drily at a 
private gathering this week. “ One sterling crisis after another 
—seven, is it, or eight now?—each greeted with pained sur- 
prise and each followed by carrying on exactly as before.” 
But one of Britain’s present troubles is that the existence of this 
past sequence has acquired a force of its own. People have 
come to expect autumn difficulties for the pound, to expect 
Zurich to sell sterling short, and as a result shadow and 
substance have become hopelessly confused. Certainly this 
year it has been in London that fears for the pound were raised 
first. In the recent phase of pressure the main weight of 
selling has been quite conspicuously on domestic account— 
by traders and bankers, more than by professional speculators. 
Such action is quickly noticed abroad, and has led in turn to 
distrust of sterling in some Continental circles, and notably 
Germany. Americans on the other hand seem to take a calm 
view: there has been a tendency for sterling to pick up in 
late afternoon, as New York opens. 

It was always fanciful to believe that the fate of the pound 
was in the hands of the bankers of Zurich rather than the 
people of Britain. Now, moreover, the influence that is exerted 
by movements of private funds from country to country is 
being countered by concerted action by central bankers, and 
plans are in train to develop a continuing means for such 
counter-action through the International Monetary Fund. 
These schemes, if they are properly carried through, would 
indeed provide that “freedom from Zurich” for which the 
boldest spirits were crying a few years ago. They could not, 
of course, shore up a continuing deficit in the balance of 
payments. But they could go a long way to remove Britain’s 
special disability arising from the large overseas-held sterling 
balances, which have remained remarkably stable in the aggre- 
gate over the postwar years, but represent a huge contingent 
danger at times of strain. 


If the new arrangements are to command the full confidence 
of the public, however, they must first command the full 
confidence of the central bankers. Unfortunately this cannot 
be said of the present arrangement, under which European 
central banks build up short-term balances in centres from 
which funds are being withdrawn. The central bankers who 
met at Basle immediately after the exchanges had been thrown 
into upheaval by the German revaluation were visibly pushed 
into mutual co-operation by force of circumstance. While 
the details of the arrangement are a well kept secret, the 
reservations that some central bankers have about it are not. 
The Swiss National Bank, it is widely said, is trembling for 
the fate of the 700 million Swiss francs (just under £60 million) 
that it has accumulated in foreign balances in the past three 
months. Why is it trembling ? Most of the help given under 
the Basle agreement is believed to be in the form of forward 
swap transactions, which have their own built-in exchange 
guarantee. In any case, the central bankers know, even if 
the wider public too often forgets, that under the European 
Monetary Agreement any balances held by a European central 
bank are in effect automatically guaranteed against depreciation 
beyond the existing lower support point—$2.78 in the case 
of sterling. The guarantee is m dollars and not, as most 
bankers would now prefer, in gold, but at the worst it puts 
sterling on a par with the dollar in this respect. When the 
Basle arrangement is supplemented, as it ought to be later 


STERLING BALANCES SINCE THE WAR 
(£ million ; end of period) 
Non-sterling countries 


Non- 
terri- 
torial 





coun- Sterling 


Other 
tries | 





North Latin 














area | WwW. Non- | organ- 
| Total |America America| Europe |Sterling isations 
| 
End-1945*.... | 3,567 | 2,327 | 1,240 34 163 | 351 | 692 aaa 
End-1958..... 3,353 | 2,519 834 58 18 408 | 350 623 
1959 March .. | 3,337 | 2,574 763 45 13 345 | 360 538 
June.... | 3,379 | 2,649 730; 52 14 303 361 709 
Sept. ... | 3,443 | 2,677 766 54 14 335 363 705 
Dec..... } 3,507 | 2,704 803 60 12 387 344 705 
1960 March .. | 3,492 | 2,670 | 822 58 25 408 331 688 
June.... | 3,614 | 2,674 940 91 4\ 489 319 661 
Sept. ... | 3,743 | 2,577 | 1,166) 133 | 60 632 341 604 
Dec..... | 3,887 | 2,480 | 1,407 | 303 | 65 699 | 340 549 
| | | 
1961 March... | 3,719 | 2,443 | 1,276) 143 48 747 338 553 


*Regional figures for non-sterling countries not quite comparable. 
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this year, by a Bernstein-type system of medium-term loans 
to and borrowings from the International Monetary Fund, 
the gold guarantee would be applied universally. 


© what are the creditors worrying about ? Where else 

can they hold interest-bearing gold ? If in the end the 
support operations turn out to have been misplaced, if the 
deficit of the borrowing country can after all be reversed only 
by a depreciation, the cost of the miscalculation will fall not 
on the lenders but on the borrower. Here is a system for 
guaranteed credits to give time to countries that feel they 
need and can use time to sort out their difficulties. The Basle 
agreement, stumbled upon as it was, ought to mark a milestone 
in the development of international central banking. In prac- 
tice, too many people have the impression that it is something 
the central bankers are worried and rather ashamed about. Its 
psychological effects on the exchanges would obviously be 
very different if the central bankers made it clear beyond a 
doubt that, in one form or another, the system is here to 
, Stay: specifically, that the Basle arrangements will be 
renewed until IMF gets in enough marks and other Continental 
currencies for a drawing by Britain in these currencies. Events 
are in any case drifting in this direction. The magic factor 
of confidence would surely be better served if the authorities 
were more clearly seen to be guiding them. 

Confidence at present is more than usually difficult to 
measure, as a result of the supporting operations themselves. 
Thus the published fall in Britain’s gold reserves for the last 
three months—the figures for May are due to be published 
shortly after this issue appears—has been reduced by the 
accumulation of central bank balances. The extent of these 
accumulations is again obscured in the figures of sterling 
holdings published earlier in the week. These are also dis- 
torted by the temporary inclusion of £131 million for the 
Ford take-over included at December 31st. Allowing for this, 
balances of North American countries—which are not directly 
affected by the Basle agreement—fell by £29 million to £143 
million in the first quarter, and balances of Latin American 
countries were also sharply reduced, by £17 million to £48 
million. West European balances, on the other hand, rose 
by £48 million to £747 million ; here the really interesting 
question is by how much official balances went up and private 
balances went down. Some light should soon be thrown on 
this in the quarterly bulletin of the Bank of England. 


TERLING at the beginning of 1961 was more than usually 
vulnerable to foreign withdrawals, since so much had come 
into London in 1960. The identified inflow of sterling 
balances and short-term capital amounted to £550 million, 
and a good deal came in unidentified. The British authorities, 
it should not be forgotten, made specific provision for meeting 
part of any future outflow by voluntary payments to IMF, 
which together increased Britain’s drawing rights to $24 billion 
—almost as much again as the central gold reserves. The 
outflow of private funds so far, on the most pessimistic un- 
official guess, has been far short of the 1960 inflow; so 
that there is a good deal more money that could still go out. 
So far, with the exception of the short panic in March, 
there have been few disorderly withdrawals ; the tendency 
has rather been for bills or short-term loans not to be renewed 
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on maturity. Bankers and traders everywhere are reluctant to 
leave exchange risks uncovered or to carry open positions. 
German banks have again put money into dollar deposits— 
secured by the guarantee provided free by the Bundesbank. 
But German businessmen have become determined to 
avoid the risk of a second loss on claims held in foreign 
currency ; and since no foreign importer wants to commit 
himself in marks, and since the forward market in marks is 
almost entirely one-way, German firms have redoubled their 
efforts to match their future claims in foreign currencies by 
taking foreign credits. The Bundesbank estimates that in 
March alone these operations caused an exchange inflow of 
DM 800-1,000 million—up to £80 million. And Britain 
shows a rise in acceptances outstanding to non-sterling coun- 
tries in the three months to end-March of £29 million to £122 
million. 


UROPE’S confidence in exchange stability, regained for two 
Phctars after the move to convertibility, has not yet recovered 
from the shock of early March. In the wisest banking houses 
one hears the view that anything may happen. But what 
is in everyone’s mind is whether anything is going to happen 
to the pound. It is normally best, if one does not believe 
in it, to ignore any talk about possible devaluation, as talk 
on either side leads some people to believe that the issue is 
being considered officially. There is not a jot of evidence 
that this is the case ; and it seems time that the counter- 
arguments to devaluation were publicly set down: 

(1) First and foremost, there is no question of Britain’s hand 
being forced by withdrawal of short-term funds. The facilities 
available at IMF, aside from any central bank co-operation, are 
sufficient to look after that. 

(2) The proper point of issue is Britain’s balance on current 
and long-term capital account. The official estimate of an 
apparent current deficit of £344 million in 1960 was admittedly 
a shock, though too few people noticed that this was more 
than accounted for by unidentifiable inflows of money, of which, 
on the basis of past experience, around {100 million is likely 
to have been in current receipts. The true deficit is likely to 
have been a good deal less than half the extraordinarily large 
increase of £570 million in domestic stocks in 1960. This year 
the payments balance is getting relief as stockbuilding slows 
down. It is still too early to make any realistic forecast for 
the whole year. Exports so far have shown a rather disappoint- 
ingly small increase, though export orders have risen in engineer- 
ing and this could mean better figures in coming months. 

(3) The weakness of Britain’s current balance in the last few 
years is attributable to a number of separate factors—increased 
imports accompanied by an inadequate increase in exports; lower 
net earnings from oil, shipping and investments ; and higher 
government spending abroad. The deterioration of the trade 
balance does reflect a worsening of Britain’s competitive position, 
but the other two factors are not connected, and it is bad luck 
that all three turned sour together. 

(4) The main revision in the balance of payments was to in- 
crease the estimate of overseas profits earned and re-invested in 
Britain. This is a reduction in net current earnings that corres- 
pondingly reduces net capital outgoings. The relatively high 
interest rates prevailing in Britain in fact draw in long-term as 
well as short-term funds, and to that extent they relieve, for 4 
time, the burden on the current balance. 

This, too, is a temporary rather than a permanent relief. The 
lasting solution, everyone can agree, must come from an 


‘improvement in the competitiveness of British industry. The 


point of the whole debate is whether devaluation is the means 
to achieve this. 
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One devaluation of recent years has been an outstanding 
success. That is the French operation of December, 
1958. It was ied by a stringent programme of 
retrenchment made possible at a time when the political power 
of the parties and the industrial power of the unions was 
more or less broken. In other circumstances, the fate of 
France’s previous devaluations, and of Britain’s own devalua- 
tion in 1949, were very different. Pretty drastic internal 
measures to hold down money incomes are necessary to make 
sense Of a devaluation. And since there is no evidence that 
British prices at present are out of line, there is no reason to 
think that these would not be enough to correct the situation 
by themselves. 

But there are two more factors involved, arising from 
sterling’s position as a world currency. A devaluation would 
certainly raise a great cry that Britain should compensate the 
holders of the sterling balances even where, as is mostly the 
case, there was no formal guarantee. If Britain felt unable 
to assume this considerable burden, there would be an obvious 
danger of massive withdrawals to escape a third depreciation; 
and the likely result would be to force Britain into an ordered 
funding of these obligations, which total £24 billion to other 
sterling countries and more than another £1 billion to others, 
involving a very heavy continuing burden of repayment. 

Secondly, and perhaps most important of all, it is still far 
from certain whether it is possible for Britain to effect a relative 
devaluation of its currency, even against the major industrial 
countries. One of the most respected exchange dealers in 
Zurich made the point himself this week: 

Suppose, then, that the pound is devalued. What happens ? 

It depreciates, and everyone rushes in to buy. What do they 


tush out of ? The dollar. So that will be next. And that’s 
why I don’t think it’s going to happen. 
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The fact is that Britain’s industry has been insufficiently 
competitive, and its current surplus inadequate, not for the past 
two years, but for the past forty. Devaluation is not an untried 
instrument and, while it has its place, it has not proved an 
especially effective one for Britain in postwar years. The 
steps that the Government has been tentatively taking to open 
Britain’s economy to freer competition are likely to be much 
more rewarding, though the Government still lacks sufficient 
urgency. Is there any way in which the desired effect could be 
better achieved than by a sharp unilateral cut in tariffs now? 
One should no doubt search for piecemeal measures to shore 
up the payments balance in the meantime. Interest rates should 
certainly be kept high, the Government should reconsider 
whether it was wise to give actual tax incentives to firms not 
to remit their overseas earnings, and it should make an attack 
on the £215 million of its own military expenditure abroad— 
which some pudits question on military grounds. 


But no one should expect too much from such shrimping. 
The draught of foreign competition is much more important, 
and provides one of the few practicable means of checking 
inflationary tendencies in Britain without slowing down the 
whole industrial machine. The first effects to emerge in the 
Treasury white papers might not be favourable. With the 
help of the new international financial credit arrangements, 
this need not matter. The Bernstein plan may not be the 
ideal long run solution, but it should look after the pound 
and the dollar for five years. It should make Britain no 
more—though also no less—vulnerable to temporary external 
deficit than countries that are not still saddled with their war 
debt on current account. And those inclined to forecast 
perpetual external deficit should remember what has happened 
to this kind of forecast in the past. 


The Doctor’s Task 


The railways acquired a new leader this week, but 
he would probably be the first to 
recognise that their problems cannot be quickly solved 


OR the past two months Dr Richard Beeching has spent 

his time moving between two giant organisations that 
could hardly be more dissimilar. He may well have 
found it difficult to convince himself that they exist in the 
same country and the same century. The utter contrast 
between Imperial Chemical Industries, with a glittering 
array of high-grade managerial talent able to cope with all 
the demands placed upon it, and British Railways, where good 
managerial ability is so scarce, might frighten almost anyone. 
Blame for the crucially weak state of railway management 
today can perhaps be traced as far back as the amalgamations 
of the twenties, which brought virtually a complete halt to 
Management recruitment. The rate of intake was still dismally 
low during the slump and the days of the “square deal ” 
campaign that followed. Since then, too, there has been 
hardly any proper system of management training, formally 
or by responsible delegation. This lack of highly competent 
People tends to perpetuate itself. It creates a situation in 
which good top men never decentralise anything. But what- 


ever the reasons, clearly this is one of the first tasks of the 
many with which Dr Beeching now has to concern himself 
on assuming the chairmanship of the Transport Commission 
and as the designated chairman of the future British Railways 
Board. Without first-class managers, at the centre and out 
in the regions, no amount of shining new equipment, no 
charter of freedom from age-old restrictions, no new con- 
trivances of costing and regional accounting will by themselves 
assure a lithe, efficient and viable railway system. 

Renovation must start at the top. During the discussions 
before the Government formed its plan to reorganise the 
railways it was sometimes argued that an injection of really 
good people at various points lower down the hierarchy could 
invigorate the structure and create a sound managerial 
pyramid in several years’ time. But however good the talent 
may be lower down in any organisation, there is always a 
dominant tone throughout that can only come from the top. 
Besides, recruiting this kind of younger talent is, and will 
remain, extremely difficult. The railways may have huge, 
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technical problems to test the single-minded, but they are 
not exactly exciting problems; nor does the work offer the 
glamour, or even the definite future, that is now attached to 
various other forms of engineering, and to other industries. 
Railways have nothing but sheer money to offer to get good 
people, and none too-much of that compared with prospects 
elsewhere. Recruiting a few key managerial people is the 
prime need ; most of the rest will have to be grown within 
the organisation itself. 

Even this will not be easy. Too often, for a railwayman, 
the fact that his precedessor a generation ago combined, say, 
four responsibilities, A, B, C and D, makes him feel compelled 
to go on doing them—to take on chaps to do C or D would 
merely imply that he was not able to do his job. In big private 
firms like ICI the pressure on everyone to decentralise his job 
and get other people to take responsibility is pervasive: - it 
can even be exaggerated. But on’the railways this hardly 
happens at all. Even if the new broom does succeed in bring- 
ing in some outside administrative reinforcement and if the 
dearth of available ability pushes him initially to more central- 
isation than he would eventually like on some things he will 
not earn popularity, but it may be the only way to get the 
management spring-clean going. 


$ Bee proper balance between control at the centre and 
responsibility by the region—and between what should 
be delegated at any level of railway management and what 
should not—is not immutable over time. The Government’s 
own ideas in the white paper last December, in which it was 
stated that the main board would “ perform only those central 
functions which are essential to the running of the railways as 
a single entity” were perhaps deliberately vague. It is quite 
clear, however, that in some matters the present balance 
between the centre and the regions is not right. For example, 
freight traffic, especially merchandise traffic (as distinct from 
coal and minerals), is so unpredictable and diverse and consists 
of such a profusion of small, intermittent streams crossing 
and re-crossing the entire system that it demands some general 
operating control—and analysis—at the centre. At present, 
this does not exist. 

There are, however, a great number of matters of day to 
day, month to month, or even—at certain levels—of year to 
year operation that can best be handled by the region, district, 
line or even lower. But devolution of authority becomes 
meaningless if the responsible local manager is not 
equipped with the information on which he can base sound 
decisions. How, for instance, can the commercial staff know 
the minimum price they can afford to accept for a particular 
consignment of freight if they do not know what it will cost 
the railways throughout its entire journey ? Regional account- 
ing certainly can be made useful ; but much more essential 
will be a parallel system of costing. Because of the large 
elements of arbitrariness in railway costing it can never be 
made perfect. But a struggle for perfection, since the 
railways first began to take serious interest in costing some 
ten years ago when commercial freedom came into offing, 
seems to have prevented them getting even moderately good 
costing done. Most businesses are able to arrive at some 
formule to allocate overheads that cannot be precisely assigned 
The railways run a rather more complex operation than most : 
in essence they produce a vast number of joint products and in 
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batches rather than in one continuous flow. But it should 
not be impossible to find ways of arriving at a fairly good idea 
of what each part of the business earns. 

The railways will, indeed, have to do so if they are ever 
again to pay their way. The Select Committee last year 
came to the view that “a large-scale British Railway system 
can be profitable.” This was largely a statement of faith. To 
make it true the new railway managers will have to make good 
an operating loss of about £60 million a year, pay capital 
charges that, even after writing off a large part of the railways’ 
indebtedness, will amount to another £60-£70 million a year 
in four or five years’ time, and hope in addition for some 
surplus for reserve and replacement—all from a business 
that last year grossed about £480 million. It is clear that 
modernisation has fulfilled few of the financial hopes that 
were even by now to be expected: But it is equally clear that 
the Government cannot now radically change its commitment. 
To withdraw altogether from investing in the railway system 
would merely mean that it would soon be faced with demands 
for extra road capacity that it could not possibly contemplate. 

The Government is entitled to expect, on the other hand, 
that future modernisation borrowings will be spent in a wiser 
and more economical manner than hitherto. In default of a 
sufficiently taut control of investment schemes by the top 
railwaymen themselves, scrutiny by the Ministry of Transport 
seemed perfectly reasonable, and justified, when it began a 
year ago. The costing of many capital projects had been 
sloppily done ; railway engineers have too often shown them- 
selves addicted to lavish construction designed to last for 
centuries, and few of the financial estimates for individual 
projects have been checked back afterwards to see how good 
they were. There have been some serious and avoidable 
mistakes of planning—the fiasco over. vacuum braking for 
mineral wagons, for instance. But the Ministry of Transport 
is not the best place for this kind of vetting exercise, and the 
task will soon have to be passed back where it belongs—to 
central management. 


E VEN on what, one imagines, are the railways most produc- 
4 tive schemes of modernisation, the expected rates of return 
hardly seem impressive. Concentration of marshalling yards 
in the north-east region, involving closing down about sixty 
old yards and building four large, modern ones, is reckoned 
to yield a net return on new capital invested of only between 
12 per cent and 20 per cent. The London Midland’s main- 
line electrification scheme is expected to earn about 13 per 
cent net—or 19 per cent if the figuring is done in a different 
way. Railwaymen say that these yields have been conserva- 
tively estimated. That may be so, but these examples are 
two of the key projects, on which hopes of viability are mainly 
founded, in a railway system that is presently making a loss 
equivalent to a shade over I0 per cent on its written-down 
capital. The railways will have to do better than that, and there 
is not much doubt that they could. It is difficult to believe 
that the best use has been squeezed out of their new toys: 
wagon turn-round time, for instance, has actually increased 
since modernisation began. The obvious concomitant of 
modernisation is a new production plan, or timetable, particu- 
larly for freight. This can properly be done only at the centre, 
on a picture compiled piecemeal from lower down. Tht 
opportunity will arrive when more major schemes have reached 
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fruition. But there is very little sign of preparation for it 
so far. 

This may be because no firm view has yet emerged about 
the size and shape of Britain’s railway system of the 
future. Dr Beeching can hardly be expected to arrive at an 
immediate answer to this, nor has the Government yet made 
the basic choice that would enable him to do so. Boiled down 
to its essentials, the issue is simply how, in practice, the 
railways reconcile, or are expected to reconcile, their two 
principal but conflicting duties—paying their way and provid- 
ing a public service. Between the two extremes, for example, 
of lopping off dead branch lines which even in aggregate 
do not save much, or of closing down great mileages in Scot- 
land, which would save a great deal but would be politically 
indigestible, there is plenty of room for determined and 
feasible retrenchment. A sharp knife ought to be applied to 
stopping services and the stations they stop at. If the railways 
were themselves able to go into the bus business, as they can 
in trucking to collect and deliver freight, or to charter any 
outside passenger carrier to run train feeder services, public 
acceptance might become less of a stumbling block. But 
attitudes of public service are also ingrained deep in the 
railwaymen themselves, to an extent that sometimes seems 
almost ludicrous. .Because the chairman of one of the former 
railway Companies is known to have said that he “ paid his 
dividends out of bank holiday excursions,” his successors faith- 
fully put on the same trains every year. This may be virtually 
the only time the local staff can really play at trains, and 
finding a path for these specials through the timetable can 
be a fascinating exercise. But how many of them any longer 
make a profit ? How many of the coaches trotted out at peak 


holiday times spend the rest of the year in the siding empty ? © 


If the railways could indeed turn themselves into a “ base- 
load ” transport carrier, refusing all peak and “ on call ” traffic 
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that was just not worthwhile taking, there would be no 
doubt at all that they could become profitable. Assumptions 
of public obligation apart, there are a number of practical 


‘ obstacles. By far the biggest is the entrenched position of 


“C” licence fleets, which take much of their owners’ regular 
traffic and largely leave the difficult and the irregular loads 
to the public carrier. A recent decision of the Transport 
Tribunal, making easier the carrying of return loads for other 
firms in private lorries, will make even grimmer (if it is upheld 
on appeal) the position of the public carrier. So will the 
motorways, which largely follow the pattern of trunk lines 
laid down by the railway pioneers a century or more ago. | 
But a permanent improvement in the reliability of railway 

freight services could make some difference: it is reliability, 
rather than speed and cheapness, that seems to be the decisive 
factor in competition between road and rail. Ultimately, 
making ends meet may well turn on how successfully the. 
railways meet this challenge of the “ C ” licence. Conversely, ' 
it could be that over the course of decades mounting conges- 
tion on the roads will make essential the permanent retention 
of an extensive railway network, whether it pays or not. 
What Dr Beeching does over the next five years could largely 
determine which alternative it is to be. 

The circumstances of his arrival will put him in a much 
stronger position than his predecessor, Sir Brian Robertson, 
in the uneasy relations that prevail between the chairman of 
a state board and the politically responsible minister. Indeed, 
Mr Marples will find that dealing with a tough business 
administrator is a very different matter from dealing with a 
general. Sir Brian served the railways and the country with 
comprehension, diligence, and uprightness ; it was his quality, 
but also his fault, that throughout his seven years he was too 
loyal to his political masters and too ready to put up with 
their caprice. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Shadow from Sterling 


Ts setback in equity prices has gone 
farther and faster this week. The 


The underlying cause of the change of 


the proposed Rolls Royce debenture have 
been announced. The issue will be of {12 
million 64 per cent stock 1981-86, offered 
at 99. Another call on the institutions’ 
money has come from Granada, which has 
arranged a private placing of 350,000 “A” 


Economist indicator fell by 8.4 in the week 
to Wednesday to 412.7. Then on Thursday 
the market had its worst day for months and 
the Financial Times index dived by 7.4 
points to 344.I—6 per cent below the mid- 

y peak. The market is not surprisingly 
feeling the backwash of its early exuber- 
ance, which carried equity prices up by 
more than a fifth between December and 
May. Now it is again turning its 
attention to the likely hazards, which 
are not new, but which were largely ignored 
while investors were in their buying mood. 
Company chairmen have for many months 
given warnings of pressure on profit 
margins. It is only in the past fortnight, 
with weighty warnings from ICI, Guest 
Keen a Stewarts and Lloyds, that the 
market has taken “heed of them 


mood is the pressure on sterling. The first 
impact from the weakening in the exchange 
that began just before Whitsun was on the 
gilt-edged market. This week the fall was 
temporarily checked, with War Loan around 
554, and the big impact was on equities. 
Investors are still sensibly reluctant to 
revert to old habits and to regard bear 
points for gilt-edged as bull points for 
equities. They also fear that the Chan- 
celfor’s new power to raise indirect taxes 
by 10 per cent may be implemented before 
long. Certainly the Bank rate prospect has 
changed right round within a few weeks. 

Meanwhile demands on the capital 
market continue to rise. The compilation 
made by the Midland Bank shows that 
issues in the first five months of the year 
totalled £240 million, compared with £215 
million in 1960. This week the terms of 


shares from the holdings of the Bernstein 
family trust. The placing is at 59s. 3d., 
a small discount on the market price. 

In an unusual operation, Derbyshire 
County Council has advertised, directly, an 
offer of 8-year bonds at a price of 98. No 
limit is set on the offer, and the bonds are 
not marketable. Advertisements for money 
by local authorities have become a familiar 
sight in the local and occasionally the 
national press, but the distinguishing 
feature of this one is the discount on the 
offer price, giving the usual tax-free bonus 
on redemption. Only a few local authori- 
ties have acquired the right of issuing 


. bonds at a discount, and the size of this is 


regulated by the Treasury, at } per cent 
for each year to. maturity with a maximum 
discount of two points. A direct offer of 
this kind is in a sense a means of by- 
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passing the queue of corporations waiting 
to borrow in the gilt-edged market. But 
the lack of marketability, as well as 
in this case the not too popular eight- 
year life, is bound to limit the response, 
and City institutions say they are not 
worried. 


MANPOWER 


Pressure on Labour 


O* May 15th there were 299,272 people 
out of work in Britain, 40,789 fewer 
than when the previous count was taken 
on April roth. Unemployment usually falls 
at this time of the year and although the 
latest decrease was more than seasonal, it 
did no more than compensate for a smaller 
decrease than usual in the previous month. 
Indeed, the fall between mid-February and 
mid-May of 58,000 in the numbers wholly 
unemployed, excluding school-leavers, was 
exactly what would have been expected 
seasonally. The underlying trend in unem- 
ployment is no longer downwards ; it has 
steadied off a little below the average for 
the last twelve years and at about the same 
level as in the autumn of 1957, at the out- 
set of the recession. 
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But, as the chart shows, the demand for 
labour is increasing. On May roth there 
were 353,519 unfilled vacancies notified to 
the labour exchanges, some 63,000 more 
than in February, although the usual 
increase in these months is about 40,000. 
The fact that employers are looking for 
extra hands gives some support to the 
opinion expressed this week in the National 
Institute’s Economic Review that from now 
on output should rise. The argument 
behind this view is that although demand 
rose appreciably in the first quarter, output 
did not react because of the lower rate 
of stockbuilding ; but the “ stock effect is 
probably mainly over”. In the absence 
of Government intervention, the Institute 
predicts that by the end of the year 
the national product should be some 
33 per cent or more higher than a year 
earlier. 
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CUNARD SUBSIDY 


Investing Backwards 


HE Conservative election “ promise ”’ to 

help Cunard replace the Queen Mary 
was ill-considered, and the Government’s 
implementation of it has been miserably 
conducted. The committee stage of the bill 
that will authorise this grant and loan of up 
to £18 million was this week marked by 
low votes and by the lowest Government 
majorities in this Parliament. The new 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport was obliged, by the contrast 
between the qualification to the Govern- 
ment’s commitment two years ago that 
“there were genuine commercial pivspects 
of a successful service” and the plain fact 
now that there are none, to split invisible 
hairs between “commercially justifiable ” 
and “ commercially attractive”. The only 
possible shred of justification the Govern- 
ment can produce for pouring money into 
the Atlantic is prestige, and the value of 
that is exceedingly doubtful. 

Vice-Admiral Hughes. Hallet also had the 
sorry task in a maiden speech from the des- 
patch box of explaining away the contradic- 
tion between Mr Marples’ statement less 
than a month ago that Cunard simply 
“could not find enough capital, either from 
its own resources or by borrowing on the 
market” to put into the new liner more 
than {12 million of the total cost of £30 
million, and the evidence of the Cunard 
chairman, Sir John Brocklebank, to the Air 
Transport Licensing Board a few days later 
on Cunard Eagle’s application to fly across 
the Atlantic, in which he said that it was 
not inability, but unwillingness. The group 
could find the resources, Admiral Hallett 
admitted, by not investing in other new 
ships or by mortgaging its assets, but {12 
million was as much as it was prepared to 
put at risk on this project. 

Even if the Government had come clean 
in the first place it would hardly have 
earned any more support. The real issue is 
whether the weekly express liner service 
across the Atlantic ought to be main- 
tained: not how it could be, which is 
what the Chandos committee was asked 
to discuss. The only liner other than 
Cunarders now providing a five-day cross- 
ing is the United States, to be joined 
shortly by the France. Both are new, but 
both are heavily subsidised and both are 
smaller than the liner Cunard wants to 
build—53,000 tons and 60,000 tons respec- 
tively against 75,000 tons. Cunard argues, 
and eventually prevailed upon the Chandos 
committee to agree, that a ship of this size 
is needed to ensure a cruising speed of 
293 knots, an economic balance between 
working space and revenue earning capa- 
city, and the “right” kind of public and 
private passenger accommodation. A 
smaller vessel—such as the United States 
and the France, or the Canberra which left 
on its maiden voyage this week—would 
simply not do, the company said. Admit- 
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tedly, the Canberra has been designed for 
the Pacific and Far East trade where com- 
petition from sea and air is less intense, 
though increasing. But it is only two knots 
slower, can carry slightly more passengers, 
and its price of £16 million is half what the 
new Cunarder is expected to cost. It is no 
secret that most British liner companies 
remain totally unconvinced by Cunard’s 
argument. 


GOLD 
The Deadline Passes 


N Thursday, June Ist, it became illegal 

for citizens of the United States to 
hold gold anywhere in the world. The 
deadline set by General Eisenhower in 
mid-January as one of his last presi- 
dential acts has fallen on a gold market that 
bears little resemblance to its feverish con- 
dition in the last months of the Eisenhower 
administration. President Kennedy in fact 
succeeded very quickly in scotching the idea 
that he would raise the dollar price of gold, 
and speculative buying of gold gave way 
to a small stream of liquidations. As these 
were accompanied by a resumption of sales 
by Russia—which also seems to take the 
Kennedy administration at its word on this 
point—the price of gold soon came 
tumbling down. In early March it fell 
below the price of $35.08} at which 
New York sells to central banks. Central 
banks have conspicuously avoided any 
aggressive buying on the London market, 
and the price has stayed steady in quiet 
markets. 

This week demand has revived, and the 
price in London has risen a shade from 
$35.06 to $35.073. Some private buying 
from the Continent has been reported. It 
is not certain whether this modest revival 
in business above the stagnant level of re- 
cent weeks is connected with the American 
deadline: it may be that some intending 
buyers had been holding off in the hope of 
picking up cheap gold from American 
liquidations. In fact there has been little 
evidence of last-minute sales. Most well- 
placed observers guess that over the months 
United States holders have sold the bulk 
of last winter’s purchases, which are now 
put more conservatively at around $100 
million. But United States holders who 
are really determined to hang on and are 
prepared to act against the laws of their 
country have obvious means of doing s0. 
Meanwhile some operators feel that $35.06 
is a good level at which to buy. They are 
taking less of a risk than those who bought 
last October at $41. 


MAGAZINES 


Two to the Wall 


4E two illustrated women’s weeklies 
that were killed by the Daily Mirror 
group last week-end did not die for lack of 
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readers : one was selling nearly a million 
copies a week and the other close on three 
quarters of a million. These are impressive 
figures by any standard. But there is not 
enough advertising money in the country 
to support seven mass circulation women’s 
papers, however widely read. Those who 
like this kind of reading like it very much 
indeed and buy several magazines a week 
—there was no sign that the women’s read- 
ing market had reached saturation even 
with seven competing papers. But this suc- 
cess carries the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, since advertisers can reach as many 
people by buying space in two magazines 
as they could by buying it in all seven. 
This is precisely what they have done. As 
they switched their spending, and somehow 
stretched: their advertising budgets to cover 
higher television . charges and more 
elaborate press advertising, so the fat 
papers for women grew fatter and the thin 
ones grew thinner. 


Yet as long as there were two competing 
magazine publishing giants, neither was 
willing to lose face by shutting a magazine 
that was losing money. Odhams- 
Mirror merger has changed all this and 
the two sickest papers in the group, the 
Mirror’s own Woman’s Illustrated and 
Odhams’ (originally Newnes’) Woman's 
Day, have gone to the wall. The papers 
with which they have been merged may, if 
they are lucky, pick up perhaps a third of 
the joint circulations of the two defunct 
weeklies—they cannot expect more since 
so Many women must already have been 
buying both papers. 

The question that must greatly exercise 
the Daily Mirror board is whether the pro- 
cess will stop here. Is there enough adver- 
ising to keep five women’s weeklies alive, 
or will a new rot begin to attack the next 
two papers at the bottom of the league ? 
The selling price of highly coloured jour- 
nals like these covers less than half their 
cost; they are much more dependent on 
advertising revenue than, for example, the 
more expensive monthly magazines printed 
in colour. There are ‘signs that the Daily 
Mirror group may be planning changes in 
editorial policy that would make some of 
the remaining five miore specialised, and 
so make it less easy for advertisers to 
switch from one to another. And it is, 
presumably, planning new magazines to 
use surplus colour printing capacity. 


THE POWER FAILURE 


Too Close to the Margin 


j= power failure in the south and south- 
east one Monday evening last month 
Was Caused by a series of errors of judgment 
and the committee of inquiry set up by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board has 
been frank enough to say so. The first mis- 
lake was faulty setting of an automatic tri 

ping device—a kind of fuse—at the 
Wimbledon sub-station. This isolated the 
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sub-station before its load had become 
critical and before the regional controlling 
engineers had expected. A chain reaction— 
“cascade tripping” to the electricians—then 
started as other stations became overloaded 
and were cut out in turn. Further errors 
hastened this process when certain loads 
were disconnected to safeguard essential 
supplies but the fall in the speed of the 
generators became too great to allow 
recovery. . 

The failure would not have been so wide- 
spread had the entire system not been 
operating so uncomfortably close to the 
margin. Three of the six transmission lines 
linking the blacked-out area with the rest 
of the grid system were out of commission 
for normal maintenance. When Wimbledon 
failed, pressuré was immediately put on the 
two remaining links, Chichester and Dept- 
ford West, and when these automatically 
cut out, the whole of the 132,000 volt grid 
in the south-east was isolated. The total 
demand in the area was then more than 
could be supplied from the plant available, 
and station after station was closed down, 
automatically or by the engineers, to pre- 
vent damage to the generators. 

Although maintenance has to be done at 
some time, the initial surge of load that 
started the trouble at Wimbledon—said to 
have coincided with the end of Wagon Train 
—was by no means exceptional and ought 
to have been allowed for. A seemingly 
minor mistake at one sub-station, caused by 
unfamiliarity with a new type of equipment, 
has revealed the tight fit between peak de- 
mand and available capacity in an area 
where the load has been increasing by an 
above average ten. per cent a year. The 
CEGB has said it is taking steps to reduce 
the chances of the same mistakes recurring. 
But the situation will only be eased, as Sir 
Christopher Hinton forewarned more than 
eighteen months ago, when the south-east 
is connected to the 275,000 volt super-grid. 
This will not be accomplished for another 
four or five years—primarily because, Sir 
Christopher could not resist emphasising, 
of the time taken attending to public objec- 
tions to new power lines. Until then, he 
could not guarantee that similar power 
failures would not happen again. But it 
might in the meantime be a good idea to 
learn to use automatic tripping devices 
properly and to see whether maintenance 
arrangements can be improved. 


Straws in the Wind 


. happens also to be the week chosen 
by the Generating Board for the formal 
opening of its £2 million nuclear laboratory, 
an installation that will cost about {1 
million a year to run and will employ 
between 250 and 500 people. There is 
nothing that this laboratory can do which 
could not be done equally well by the 
Atomic Energy Authority, using plant and 
research teams already in existence and very 
probably under-employed. The question 
arises, therefore, why the Generating Board 
ever decided to build it ; and the answer lies 
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in the strained relations developing between 
these two mammoths, the same kind of 
strain that arises when a bride is asked to 
share a kitchen with her mother-in-law. 

Up to the present time, the Generating 
Board has been paying the Atomic Energy 
Authority an atomic consultancy fee running 
to about £300,000 a year, in return for 
which the AEA advises the Generating 
Board on nuclear power station tenders, 
keeps it in touch with new trends in design 
and carries out certain types of research on 
its behalf. The Generating Board is plainly 
getting tired of this arrangement, and is 
showing a tendency to criticise and find 
fault with the AEA’s work. Sometimes it 
has reason to grumble, and to feel that the 
Authority has been  over-complacent— 
although it is perilously easy to be wise after 
the event. But a great deal of the Gener- 
ating Board’s dissatisfaction with the 
Authority is based, quite simply, on the fact 
that the Generating Board does not intend 
to remain permanently in statu pupillare in 
nuclear matters. It has been recruiting over 
the years some of the AEA’s best—and most 
dissatisfied—scientists, and has now taken 
the logical next step of providing them with 
a laboratory in which to work. It has done 
a great deal to encourage industry to go into 
the business of manufacturing nuclear fuel 
so that it will have an alternative supplier 
to play off against the Authority. The next 
step may well be the ending of the con- 
sultancy arrangement with the AEA, 
preceded or followed by a momentous clash 
of wills over the next stage in nuclear power 
station design. 

The opening of the CEGB’s Berkeley 
laboratory is merely one of several straws 
in the wind, pointing towards a reduction 
in the role and importance of the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the de-centralisation 
of nuclear research and engineering. This 
is a normal and healthy development always 
provided that it is accompanied by the 
appropriate reduction in the AEA’s physical 
size ; otherwise it is merely so much duplica- 
tion of effort. But is the Authority closing 
departments as the Generating Board takes 
over some of its business? This is perhaps 
a question for the Minister of Science to 
ask Sir Roger Makins when next they meet. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


An Important Decision 


HE decision of the US Atomic Energy 

Commission to cut the prices of 
enriched uraniym fuel by between 20 and 
24 per cent ig most important and will 
spread its ripples far beyond the American 
pool. The AEC has held the price of 
enriched uranium unchanged since 1956, in 
spite of protests from American companies 
that the price of natural uranium from 
which it is made has halved and that this 
ought to be reflected in the price asked for 
the finished product. On the published 
American prices for enriched fuel have been 
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based all estimates of the cost of power from 
reactors using enriched fuel in preference 
to natural uranium. In the last few months 
these prices have put such power producing 
reactors at a distinct disadvantage compared 
with reactors using natural uranium costed 
at today’s low market prices. Now all these 
sums must be worked out again in the light 
of the new AEC figures. They do not mean 
that enriched uranium has suddenly become 
cheap—it can never be that. But they do 
give designers of enriched reactors the 
option of lower fuel costs or simpler 
engineering, and both spell lower power 
costs. By the stroke of a pen, the AEC has 
altered overnight the prospect for nuclear 
power. The effect of these lower prices 
extend over the whole field of nuclear 
design, to reactors planned for the mid- 
1970s as well as those discussed for the end 
of this decade. The fact that the AEC has 
at the same time cut the price it will pay 
customers for their used reactor fuel merely 
injects a note of reality into the proceedings. 
Public utilities dislike this kind of notional 
bonus and it is already counted for little in 
British calculations of nuclear power costs. 


ISSUES BY TENDER 


A Trial Run 


[° is almost eighteen months since the 
Stock Exchange Council turned down 
the suggestion that offers for sale by tender 
should be reintroduced for equities. Since 
early in this century issues by tender have 
been restricted to water companies. Sub- 
stantial oversubscription of many recent 
issues and the large premiums over the 
issue price to which the shares have soared 
have now persuaded the council to allow 
this method to be used for a small issue 
next week. 

When applications for such an issue were 
received last year the council members 
decided that they could not give permission 
until they had fully discussed with other 
interested parties “all safeguards which 
may be necessary under modern condi- 
tions”. The scheme devised by Kleinwort 
Benson seems likely to meet these require- 
ments. In offering the shares for sale by 
tender, Kleinwort Benson will state the 
minimum sale price at which the shares 
have been underwritten. To protect those 
who submit too high a price and to ensure 
a sufficiently broad distribution the highest 
applications will be accepted only if they 
are in numbers considered adequate by the 
issuing house both to cover the issue and to 
give a fair spread of shareholdings. If not, 
such tenders will be included with those at 
a lower price and the price at which all 
shares will be allotted will be the lowest 
price accepted. 

Such safeguards are clearly designed to 
make sure that the small investor is not at 
a disadvantage with the professional stags, 
who have been doing well lately. But the 
small investor might be dissuaded from 
making applications because of ignorance of 
what a reasonable price might be, although 
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he ought to find a fair amount of advice on 
that score—it will be interesting, indeed, to 
compare the performance of the financial 
columns in spotting the right price for 
successful tender. The stag moreover is a 
resolute animal and there are already sug- 
gestions in Throgmorton Street of a possible 
consortium putting in a tender. The Stock 
Exchange Council stresses that this offer is 
an experimental one. An equally satis- 
factory result could be obtained if issuing 
houses (rather than investors) were able to 
make closer judgment of the right market 
price for their issues. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Closing the Ranks 


F the Minister of Aviation gets European 

support for the development of Blue 
Streak as a launching rocket for satellites, 
then the British and Western European 
aircraft and electronics industries will have 
to arrange among themselves who builds 
what. This is equivalent to asking a wolf 
pack to share out the bones but it must be 
done if the space club is not to be torn 
apart by quarrels among its members. And 
the urbane atmosphere of the biennial Paris 
Air Show, now in its closing stages at Le 
Bourget, provides as good a background 
as any for preliminary discussions. It is 
important for the aircraft industries in 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Sweden to be able to present their separate 
governments with a united front, but it 
would help their case considerably if they 
were also able to join forces with the tele- 
graph companies and put forward a joint 
plan for a system of communications satel- 
lites based on Blue Streak. 


The attitude of Sir Harrie Massey, the: 


Royal Society’s spokesman on space re- 
search, shows plainly how tepid scientists 
are towards Blue Streak; this is a much 
larger rocket than is needed to launch 
scientific satellites, and scientists in Britain 
and Western Europe have their own. joint 
space research programme in-which Blue 
Streak plays no part. Unless the govern- 
ments of Western Europe decide privately 
that they want to get into the ballistic 
rocket business, the only excuse for reviving 
Blue Streak is to launch commercial com- 
munications satellites. Scientists generally 
agree that such a network is feasible and 
offers bright commercial possibilities, but 
governments might find it easier to make up 
their minds if some of the European tele- 
graph authorities showed the same enthu- 
siasm and gave some indication of how much 
they were prepared to venture in such a 
network. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Devaluation Talk 


Son AFRICAN gold shares have been 
rising in the past two weeks: but this 
recovery has an ominous foundation. It 
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reflects fears that the South African rand 
may be devalued. Mr Dénges, the South 
African Finance Minister, has denied these 
“unfounded ” rumours. The financial com- 
munity nowadays places little faith in such 
affirmations from finance ministers ; but 
since South Africa’s difficulties arise wholly 
from withdrawals of capital on political 
grounds, there is a good case for saying that 
devaluation is by no means the appropriate 
remedy. 

The rises in gold shares have been less 
sharp on the London stock exchange than 
in Johannesburg. This is a result of the 
South African Reserve Bank’s recent ban 
on forward exchange. cover for stock ex- 
change transactions, which has hit arbitrage 
business badly. London dealers have had 
to adjust their prices to cover themselves 
on the exchange risk, and the price differ- 
ential against Johannesburg has widened. 

Forward cover is also withheld for 
imports of consumer goods, to back up 
direct restrictions on imports. Together 
with exchange controls and the raising of 
Bank rate, these moves add up to a serious 
attempt to stem the vast outflow of capital, 
which has more than halved South Africa’s 
gold and currency reserves from £150 mil- 
lion at the end of 1959 to £73 million. It 
would be surprising if the government were 
to consider devaluation until the effects of 
these measures can be assessed. The 
government has indeed implied that there 
are many more restrictive steps that could 
be taken to offset the outflow of capital. 
Moreover, devaluation would have only a 
small impact on South Africa’s payments 
balance, as many of its external debts and 
also freight charges are denominated not in 
its own currency but in sterling. 

But whether South Africa will be able to 
mark its first weeks as a republic without 
a major financial crisis may depend on the 
report of a three man delegation from the 
International Monetary Fund which recently 
visited the country in response to South 
Africa’s request to draw a second tranche 
of £13} million. Such a drawing will not 
be so freely available as the first ; South 
Africa’s loss of reserves has stemmed en- 
tirely from a lack of confidence in the policy 
of the Nationalist government. The IMF 
delegates can hardly have been given assur- 
ances on this score. 


OIL 


More Weight to the Wedge 


HE mafriage between Continental Oil 

and Jet Petroleum is of mutual con- 
venience. Continental, which has bought 
for an undisclosed price the whole of the 
capital of Jet, needs European markets 
badly. It is a member of the consortium 
of three American producer companies with 
one of the biggest finds in Libya, and 
about a year’s time will have ready a pipe 
line with a capacity of about 300,000 bartels 
a day to bring the crude oil to the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Neither Jet, which claim 
about 14 per cent of the retail gasolint 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) + The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Post-Mortem on Forecasting 


Ts National Institute has always been 
bold about its predictions, avoiding 
| the vaguenesses and qualifications that are 
only too tempting. Now, with exemplary 
courage, it has made public a check on 
their adequacy. From an article in the 
current Economic Review the table below 
assembles the forecasts the Institute made 
in January and May of the last two years 
against the showing of the official statistics. 
| The results are not very good. Broadly, 
| the Institute underestimated the strong 
|| upsurge of demand in 1959 and its rapid 
levelling out in 1960. It was too pessi- 
| mistic about growth in 1959, too optimistic 
about it in 1960. The May forecasts did 
} not make sufficient allowance for the 
acceleration of demand released by Mr 
, Amory’s give-away budget or for the 
| damping-down effect of the credit restric- 
| tions last year.’ Indeed, rather disconcert- 
ingly, if the forecasts for the two years 
were reversed, they would probably have 
given truer pictures as a whole. On the 
other hand, some of the individual fore- 
casts were very near to the mark. 

The Institute has had at its disposal few 


basic data beyond those available to other 


investigators, although it has carried out 
its Own surveys of spare capacity in 
industry. Its methods of prediction are 
| informal; it does not rely on _ rigid 
| formulae. The estimates of public spend- 
| ing, for instance, are based largely on the 
| Government’s own estimates ; the export 
| forecasts are produced after an assessment 
of market prospects in different parts of 
the world ; and prospects for fixed invest- 
/ ment depend largely on the Board of 
| Trade’s inquiries into intentions together 
with data on the state of order books. 
Investment in stocks is “little more than 
a guess.” Assumptions are made about 
the growth of incomes, hours of work, 
productivity and prices and the final fore- 
cast of the change in national product is 


Changes in Demand 


PER CENT CHANGES 
1958 IV to 1959 IV 


1958 IV 
£ mn. Forecasts 


1954 | Jan., May, Actual| jJan., May, Actual 
1960 1960 


prices | 1959 1959 


Consumers’ expenditure 3,409 | + I'2 + 242 +4 | 4+ 32 +32 + 14 * ae 
of which durables...  289| +10, +12, +15 |+9 +6. —2I1, | immense task, in 
Public euthorisies’ cur- aie % ts BS ia 2 volving trends and | 
rent spending....... + I! + I'g + 2+ ici iy 

Gren tasd amen. Tal\— % 45° 410 146 47. 4 61, Policies through 
Exports of goods and out the world, At 
CES is Sasesacres 1,077 | + 2 +2 +7 + 6. +5 Nil least the National | 
Total demand, exclud- Institute has sized 
ing nine in sical oan. ote nb bal bic kad quel up the problems 
STOCKS... seccsees . 2 2 2 2 2 : : i 
Total final demand. 6007/4 I +3. + 614\4+ 4 + 3!, 4+ 31, im forecasting and 
less imports of goods and can claim that its 
GHEE hi. c00esiedss 1176) + 44. +6 +10 +7 +7 +8 forecasts. if not on 
less factor cost adjust- : > 
— eae oeaee “oes 568/+2 +2 +10 |+6 +6 +6 bulls-eye, are 
ross domestic product at least as good as 
(from expenditure) .. 4,263 |} + 1 + 2'2 + 5 +34.4+3 4+ 14% th good 
industrial production... . +3 +4249 146 +7 «+21, any ollers. 
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arrived at by piecing together all the 
separate items and then “juggling them 
until they fit into a consistent pattern.” 

If all this seems a bit haphazard, what 
is the alternative ? Considerable research 
was done on the Oxford econometric 
model before it was tried out at the end of 
1958. Close on forty equations were 
brought into play to predict that industrial 
production would fall substantially in the 


first half of 1959 ; it rose. Prediction with | 
the aid of advanced mathematical tech- | 
niques was much wider of the mark than | 
the results obtained much less formally by | 
the National Institute, the Government or | 
the London and Cambridge Bulletin. This | 


is not to damn econometric forecasting. 
But judgment enters into this type of pre- 


diction, too, particularly on the variables | 
that should be fed into the equations. | 


Moreover, it is only too likely that the 


equations will have over-simplified the | 


relations between different economic 
quantities. Econometric forecasters cannot 
escape the same problems that afflict other 
forecasters. 

Whether these problems can be over- 
come is anybody’s guess. But the Institute 
hopes for improvement as it gains 


experience with some of the newer | 
statistics. As yet, nobody is too sure how | 


to interpret the Board of Trade’s collec- 
tion of industry’s investment intentions 
which have not always compared closely 
with what was actually spent. Nor is a 
great deal known about the significance 
of the data now published on order books. 
Perhaps the greatest gains will come from 
better use of the four-monthly question- 
naire sent out by the Federation of British 
Industries which, according to the Insti- 
tute “appears in retrospect to have been 
a sensitive indicator.” 

On the other hand, is there much hope 
for an improvement in the forecasting of 
exports ? This has proved so difficult, has 


gone so badly 


wrong and yet is 
so important in 
determining the 
general picture of 
demand. The 
assessment of ex- 
port chances is an 


1959 IV to 1960 IV 
Forecasts 
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market in Britain, nor Sopi, the small 
independent distributor in Germany and 
Austria which Continental bought last year, 
will solve Continental’s marketing problem, 
but they will provide a useful toe-hold. The 
company has yet to say where it will refine 
its oil. One of its partners in the consor- 
tium, Ohio Oil, plans to build a refinery in 
Spain, but it seems moré likely that Con- 
tinental will prefer to make arrangements 
with—or perhaps to buy—one of the inde- 
pendently-owned refineries in Italy or 
Germany. 

For Jet, the take-over would appear to be 
clear gain. It gets a permanent supply of 
petrol, in place of short-term contracts with 
independent refineries on the mainland of 
Europe, and it will have readier access to 
capital to achieve its ambition of doubling 
or trebling in the next few years the number 
of petrol stations it supplies—at present 
about 400—in an endeavour to get nation- 
wide distribution. But, while the present 
chairman and managing director of the 
company are to remain, they will no longer 
be their own masters. Continental Oil sells 
petrol at cut prices in the United States ; 
and Jet has said that its prices here, which 
are about sixpence a gallon below the 
majors’, will not be changed. Continental 
may decide however that, while a cut-price 
policy and short-term contracts with dealers 
may be right for a small distributor, an 
attempt by a producer to broach the British 
market in a big way, and permanently, may 
call for a somewhat different strategy. It 
will have to find markets for the heavier 
refined products as well as_ gasoline. 
Although Libyan oil is a light crude and 
although Jet already sells some fuel oil, 
derv, and distillates, this could be another 
reason for mounting a more normal type of 
marketing programme. The cost of entry 
into the British market does not encourage 
cheap prices. 


MINICABS. 
Making Them Legal? 


ELBECK MOTORS, the car hire firm 

that aims to inject more life into 
London’s transport services with “ mini- 
cabs” later this month, has evidently had 
second thoughts about the advisability of 
directly challenging the present taxi licens- 
ing regulations. It has now decided not 
to allow a minicab driver to carry a customer 
after radioing his order to the central control 
room. Instead the driver will act solely as a 
booking agent: the order will be met by 
sending another cab. Welbeck will use 
some of its cabs simply as mobile booking 
offices, cruising the streets between 
narking at certain strategic points. This 
. 1 mean that the cab fleet will be used less 
intensively and that their customers will 
have to wait longer, but Welbeck believes 
that it will make its service incontestably 
legal. If, however, it finds it is mistaken, it 
will run the service purely on telephone 
bookings, in the same way as the othef 
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minicab services already running in London. 

The cabs will be distinguishable from 
other red Renault Dauphines by posters: 
this advertising space will improve the 
economics of the venture. Gotham Adver- 
tising has formed a company called Mini- 
cab Advertising and has contracted to buy 
all the advertising space available at £70 
a year for each cab. On a fleet, initially 
planned to number 500 cars, Welbeck will 
thus get about £35,000 a year. Without 
this revenue, fares of 1s. a mile, with 13d. 
a minute waiting time when stationary in 
traffic jams, would be out of the question. 


SUGAR 
Price Problems 


HE International Sugar Council has 
been flattered, if not a littl em- 
barrassed, by the ready response of prices 
to the measures it has taken to control the 
sugar surplus. Spot sugar in London 
recovered from below £26 a ton to £30 
aton. In New York, where Cuban sugar is 
now non grata, supplies of other sorts have 
been driven to a premium of up to £1 a ton 
over Cuban sugar, which virtually had 
the free sugar market to itself. Other pro- 
ducers with sugar to spare have been busy 
calculating their probable share in the re- 
allocation of import quotas for the remain- 
ing 1 million tons of sugar needed by the 
United States this year, on which suppliers 
will receive the American premium over 
world prices. But politics run deep in 
sugar; the assassination of Trujillo ought 
pave the way for the restoration of full 
rights for Dominican sugar in the American 
market, and it will certainly inject an added 
spice of uncertainty. At its last meeting, 
the council chose as its price indicator the 
mean of London and New York values, 
converted to represent a fas price in Cuba. 
The discrepancy between these two sources 
has ranged up to 0.15 cents a Ib, and the 
council has now decreed that when the 
difference exceeds six points, the lower price 
will be taken, augmented by 3 points and 
used as its guide. 
The council’s calculated price on the old 
basis had momentarily touched 3} cents a 
lb, which, if sustained over 17 trading days, 
would have brought the automatic restora- 
tion of the 24 per cent cut in export quotas 
made in February. Though not in keeping 
With the real state of the market, an 
increase of 150,000 tons at this point would 
not do too much harm, except perhaps to 
ne council’s rather neat equation of free 
market supplies with requirements at 8} 
million tons after allowing for some 
members falling short of their quotas by a 
mulion tons. Together with the recent 
‘action in prices, basing the price indi- 
‘ator in effect on the lower London value, 
low £293 a ton, has made this contingency 
little less likely. 
Cuba, going it alone without American 
ection, can (contrary to some people’s 
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expectations), produce 6 million tons of 
sugar a year. This leaves Cuba with an 
uncomfortably large surplus, which might 
amount to about 14 million tons at the 
season’s end after filling all its expanded 
quota in the free market and exports to 
communist countries. India, a non- 
signatory of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment and therefore unable to sell more 
than limited quantities of sugar to 
members, desperately needs an outlet for 
I million tons of high-cost sugar. Adding 
confusion to the market’s devious struc- 
ture, white sugar from Europe’s beet 
surplus is being offered below the cost of 
raw sugar. Occasionally, unrefined sugar 
can command a genuine premium over 
refined: Japanese consumers will not 
accept beet sugar as a substitute for cane ; 
in Ceylon, some sugar is consumed raw, so 
that reconverting refined sugar could even 
be good business. There is certainly a grey 
market in sub-production-cost white sugar 
inching into raw sugar’s territory. 


SCIENTIFIC POLICY 


Trial and Error 


he Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has grown considerably 
in stature since the appointment of a 
Minister for Science. As a Minister with- 
out a ministry, Lord Hailsham has no 
experienced departmental heads to advise 
him on matters of scientific administration 
and there are signs that the DSIR is moving 
in to fill the breach. In its report for 
1960*, the Department sounds some sen- 
sible warnings about the pitfalls in drawing 
up long-term plans for research. Here the 
DSIR can speak with some authority, based 
on its own experience. When it was freed 
some years ago from annual Treasury con- 
trol and given a five-year budget, the DSIR 
immediately attempted to draw up a five- 
year research plan over which to allocate 
its new-found wealth. This was a failure. 
As the current report points out, research 
is essentially unpredictable ; projects can 
crop up umexpectedly and a research 
organisation must be able to fit them into 
its plans without throwing its entire 
budgetary arrangements out of kilter. 
DSIR has now proposed a new form of 
five-year budget to Lord Hailsham and the 
Treasury, in which a firm figure will be 
given for the next twelve months’ expen- 
diture, based on knowledge of work already 
in hand, and a moderately firm estimate 
proffered for the following two years, based 
on assumptions about how work ought to 
progress. For the fourth and fifth years of 
the plan, it will propose what the report 
describes as “less definite forecasts.” This 
kind of plan will be revised every year, so 
that DSIR will always be thinking five years 
ahead, never reaching the end of its road. 
Before research can be started, scientists 
must be found to do it. Some branches of 


*Cmnd. 1365. 4s. 
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science, including biophysics or ocean- 


ography, are temporarily out of fashion. 


DSIR is trying to coax students and 
teachers back into these fields by special 
grants to universities. Will this horse 
drink ? The report points out that it is easy 
to see the gaps in Britain’s research effort, 
but more difficult to persuade the universi- 
ties or industry that they need filling ; 
DSIR may have found a new and potent 
weapon in the probings and reports of its 
new economics division into the research 
needs of various industries. Machine tools 
and shipbuilding have become noticeably 
more research conscious since this spotlight 
was turned on them. The Department is 
now turning its attention to the foreign 
office and to the importance of scientific 
attachés at British embassies—of whom 
there are only five. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Towards Personal Loans? 


HE Industrial Bankers Association has a 
_ good record of bright suggestions. Its 
latest is that the finance houses should con- 
sider making personal loans. Plans at the 
moment are fairly sketchy, but it has in 
mind the system already widely used on the 
Continent and in North America in which 
the finance house grants credit directly to 
its customer, allowing him to buy goods on 
instalment from stores and dealers of his 
choice. 

Under this system the customer would 
own the goods and not merely hire them, 
as he does at present, and the finance com- 
pany would lose the right of repossession 


SHIPBUILDING 


The lament over the shortening of 
order books continues and at the end of 
March shipbuilding in the United 
Kingdom was at its lowest level since 
1945. There were 249 ships under 


construction and 96 ‘* preparing,”’ i.e., 
their plans had been approved or 
materials ordered. Activity in nearly 
all yards has been sharply reduced 
over the last year — in Clydeside work 
in hand has been cut from 647,000 to 
449,000 tons gross. 
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for a lien over the goods. But the real 
security for the loan would be the cus- 
tomer’s credit-worthiness, which the com- 
pany would have to assess at first-hand, and 
not through dealers. The loan interview 
would allow many questions to be asked,, 
especially on earnings and commitments, 
which the present hire purchase form con- 
spicuously omits. Personal loan interviews, 
however, as bankers will readily admit, are 
tricky, and the finance houses’ first problem 
would be to find adequate skilled staff for* 
this delicate task. 

For the customer the scheme would mean 
lower charges, since the dealer’s commission 
is eliminated ; a single payment to one. 
finance house for any number of credits pur- 
chases ; and income tax relief on the loan\ 
interest, which the Inland Revenue will not 
allow on hire purchase charges. For the 
finance houses it could mean the oppor- 
tunity of building up goodwill independent 
of the dealers, and no responsibility for 
defective goods (which the courts thrust 
upon a finance house in a recent hire 

purchase dispute). 

_ The main obstacle to the introduction of 
personal loans by the finance houses appears 
to be the Moneylenders Act, which in effect 
limits the rate of interest chargeable on loans 
to a true rate of 10 per cent or flat rate of 
just over § percent. The banks are exempt 
from the provisions of the Act and most 
charge a flat rate of 6 per cent on their per- 
sonal loans which, on the average balance 
outstanding, is a true rate of nearly 113 per 
cent. This and other legal and administra- 
tive problems, especially the question of 
credit control, are being studied by the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury. If all 
goes well, the finance houses may soon be 
free to develop a class of business which 
outside commentators have been recom- 
mending for some time. 


COTTON 


Clouded Futures 


HE United States has not been a lead- 
ing light in international schemes to 
support commodity prices, but the rock- 
like consistency of American cotton export 
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prices since 1958 is certainly sheltering 
smaller producers, who would feel aggrieved 
if prices were to collapse. American pro- 
duction has not risen over the past decade ; 
because of acreage restrictions the cotton 
area has contracted from a pre-war average 
of 28 million acres to something like 18 
million acres this year. But other producers 
have planted at least 10 million acres more. 
China now has almost as much land under 
cotton as America and India has more. But 
acreage restrictions in the United States 
have produced such a big improvement 
in yield that it still produces about one-third 
of the world’s output off only one-fifth of 
the total cotton acreage, and as largest con- 
sumer and exporter has the market firmly 
in its grasp. That is just as well because 
the International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee forecasts a rise in world stocks this 
season after four years of reduced surpluses. 

What is meat to the Latin American and 
African countries where cotton is an impor- 
tant cash crop is poison to the cotton 
futures market in Liverpool. For more 
than two months the spot price of Ameri- 
can middling 1-inch cotton has stood at 
24.10d. a lb. Throughout most of last 
month the transaction of a bargain in the 
futures market was an event. Demand 
for actual deliveries has also faded 
as order books of the cotton manufac- 
turers which once ranged up to eight 
months have been run down, though orders 
for raw cotton have piled up in America 
where the increased export subsidy of 83 
cents a lb will be paid on all cotton hoisted 
aboard the steamers after the end of July. 

Next week, the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation meets to discuss a scheme for its 
reorganisation to preserve the raw cotton 
market in Liverpool. The £100 shares of 
the association, £20 paid, once changed 
hands at £1,000 a share. They were worth 
£600 when the exchange was reopened 
after the war, but slumped to £45 before 
the possibility of a capital reorganisation 
arose. Though traders agree that in the 
present straitened circumstances of the 
British cotton industry, two cotton ex- 
changes would never be built, hopes that 
the Liverpool and Manchester Associations 
might be amalgamated have come to 
nothing. 


AERO-ENGINES 


Rolls-Royce and Napier 


HE decision of Rolls-Royce to buy a 

half-share in the Napier aero-engine 
business of English Electric tidies up some 
of the loose ends in the government’s 
scheme for rationalising the aircraft indus- 
try and, possibly the most important aspect 
of the deal, brings Rolls-Royce for the first 
time into the helicopter market. Napier 
has been dogged by bad luck since the 
war. It developed an outstanding turbo- 
prop engine, the Eland, only to find that no 
British aircraft manufacturer had an aero- 
plane that could use it. The Fairey Roto- 
dyne has outgrown the engine, which 
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powered the prototype, but is unlikely to be 
used for future versions of the Rotodyne jf, 
indeed, any are built. It is only recently, 
several years after the Eland was first ayajj- 
able, that the engine has begun to find a 
market in troop transports for the Canadian 
Air Force and as a conversion for piston- 
engined Convairs in need of modernisation, 
Other projects, such as small rocket motors, 
were cancelled through no fault of Napier’s, 
but the tide seems to have turned at last 
with the development of the Gazelle tur- 
bine engine designed specially for heli- 
copters. Big military orders during the 
past twelve months have boosted produc- 
tion of the Wessex and Belvedere helicop- 
ters, both powered by Gazelles. 

This is a field new to Rolls-Royce, and 
obviously of great commercial value to the 
company. Details of the arrangement 
reached between Rolls-Royce and English 
Electric have not yet been made public 
but the two companies intend to form a 
jointly owned subsidiary, Napier Aero 
Engines, which will take over the aero- 
engine side of Napier’s business leaving the 
rump of the company, with all its general 
engineering work, as a wholly-owned Eng- 
lish Electric subsidiary building, among 
other things, diesel engines, and de-icing 
equipment. This consolidates the produc- 
tion of every important aero-engine built 
in this country with one exception in the 
hands of two companies, Rolls-Royce 
and Bristol-Siddeley. The exception is 
the de Havilland Gyron; de Havilland’s 
engine company is now part of the Hawker 
Siddeley group and so is the small engine 
division of Blackburn. The only engine 
builder still outside the big five is Alvis. 


FOOD PRESERVING 


Food by Sublimation 


HAT is claimed to be the first plant 
for the accelerated freeze drying of 
food on a commercial scale has been built 
by Vickers for the Irish Sugar Company 
at Mallow, Eire. Much has been claimed for 
this process, which extracts the moisture 
from food after it has been deep-frozer. 
This is said to make the final product virt- 
ally indistinguishable from fresh food, on 
the water has been replaced, because nothitf 
else has been removed. Normal dry 
methods remove salts as well. But if i 
water in the food is turned into ice, and th 
food is then heated in a vacuum, the ice wi 
turn into steam—it is, in the techni 
phrase, removed by sublimation—and afte 
eight hours the food will be completely ¢ 
hydrated but otherwise almost unchangté 
Its advocates maintain that freeze ar 
food can compete with quick-frozen : it 0 
not require refrigerated transport or store 
space. But the complexity of the proc 
and the airtight packages it needs may m0 
than offset the advantage of easier stor 
Its appearance may also be against It. 
Unilever has taken the most interest 
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be | far in developing freeze drying in Britain. 
¢ | Unilever recently bought the Ministry of 
’ I Agriculture’s research plant at Aberdeen, 


YI here the process used by the Irish Sugar 
. Company was developed, but plans to 

undertake more research before going into 
1 T commercial production. Little has yet been 
\ | said about the likely retail cost of freeze 
0. | ‘tied food. Irish Sugar has said nothing 
” so far. Until it does, the commercial pro- 
2 spects of the process remain uncertain. 


r- Coming after quick frozen foods have be- 
ajj. | come established, the task will not be simple. 


the 


uc- 


op- | BARLEY 
rs Flop of the Season 


ent 

lish EFICIENCY payments, which appear to 
blic D graft the form of a free market cleverly 
naff on to a system of guaranteed prices for 
\ero f farmers, can yield a ridiculous hybrid. The 
ero- | crash in barley has exposed the danger of 
‘the § mixing these two incompatibles in the 
eral f wrong proportions. Britain’s barley goes 
Eng- § from strength to strength ; output reached 
song | 4} million tons last year, only 169,000 tons 
cing | short of production in Canada, and exports 
duc- J are at a useful level. By contrast, im- 
built ports have contracted sharply in the past 
1 the} two years. In 1960, they fell to about 
‘oyce ff 700,000 tons, little more than half the 1958 
n is level, though in the first four months of this 
and’s | year they have risen from 172,000 to 
wker § 409,000 tons, of which 239,000 tons have 
ngine | come from foreign countries which together 
ngine™j did not sell a thousand tons here in the 
Ivis. same period of the previous year. An extra 
250,000 acres has been put under barley in 
England and Wales this year, compared 
with 3.4 million acres planted in Britain 
in 1960, and unsold stocks are higher than 
is normal at this time. There is therefore 
less room for outsiders in the British market, 
and it may prove more difficult to sell all 
the domestic crop than at any other time 
since the end. of the war. But any pro- 
ducer is free to sell in the British market, 
though imports of unprivileged foreign 
barley are subject to an import duty of ten 
per cent. 


A year ago Canadian wheat fetched £277 
aton, maize {21% and barley £21} ; now 
wheat costs £27 a ton, maize {19% and a 
seemingly inexhaustible amount of French 
or Russian barley can be bought at £15 a 
mm (on before payment of 30s. import duty. 
The market price is now dictated by 
im Xussia’s apparent need of sterling (any 
im ‘xctical advantage gained in the market 
should be short-lived) and France’s attempt 
ely to clear its bins to find space for the new 
“hanged TOP after discovering that its delivered crop 
si irda "8S Much greater than its estimated one. 
- it dogg Cada and Australia concluded timely 
«storie deals with China and have thankfully bowed 
 Seqcestim Out Of the market. America has exports of 
a note 2 Million tons of maize at stake in this 
- storage “atket, but though compounders of animal 
it feeding stuffs can shift between barley and 
‘terest sm “Ze and may take up to 20 per cent more 
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barley because of the present extraordinary 
price differential in its favour, America has 
not increased its export subsidies to a level 
that would make its maize competitive. 
Compounders have to use a certain amount 
of maize and the economics seem to favour 
holding off at this stage, and meeting only 
these minimal requirements. 

Compounders pay the market price for 
the barley they use ; deficiency payments 
are stretched to cover the gap between this 
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figure and the farmers’ guaranteed 
£27 11s. 8d. aton. Anomalous prices may 
not persist for long ; the pressure of French 
sales was relaxed on Wednesday. If they 
do, they may prove a far more punishing 
experience for the Exchequer, which has 
to make deficiency payments on upwards of 
4 million tons of barley, than for the two 
contestants in this minor war over a corner 
of the barley market here and on the 
continent. 





SHORTER NOTES 


The Austin-Healey Sprite and 3000 
are now being sold in Mark II versions. 
The Sprite has a new bonnet, with the 
headlamps mounted in the wings and a 
grille resembling that of the - Innocenti 
version of the car ; engine power has been 
increased from 42.5 to 46.5 bhp. It costs 
£641, £10 more than the old model. The 
Mark II 3000 has a three carburettor engine 
which develops 132 bhp imstead of 124 
bhp, and is claimed to use less petrol. Its 
price is unchanged at £1,168. 


* 


The directors of Stewarts and Lloyds 
say that higher labour and material costs 
have cut profit margins, and profits for the 
current year will therefore be lower than 
those for the year ended October 1, 1960. 
The interim dividend is raised from 3 to 
§ per cent on the £27 million ordinary 
capital before the April rights issue, solely 
to reduce the disparity between the interim 
and final dividends. A final dividend of 
IO per cent is forecast on the increased 
£33 million capital. For 1959-60 a total 
dividend of 15 per cent was also paid. 


* 


From August Ist, imports from the 
dollar area of wine, beer and gin will be 
freed of import control. Canned apples, 
grapefruit, orange and grapefruit juice 
remain controlled, but imports of all other 
canned fruits will be freed. Controls were 
maintained on some categories of imports 
after the liberalisation of dollar imports in 
1958 and 1959 for reasons other than pro- 
tecting the balance of payments. After 
August, rum will be the only alcoholic drink 
remaining controlled. The vestigial dollar 
import controls include coal, potatoes, 
pharmaceuticals and large aircraft. 


* 


English Electric has made an offer worth 
more than £2 million for the whole of the 
share capital of W. H. Dorman which makes 
diesel engines at Stafford. For every twenty 
of Dorman’s 11 per cent non-cumulative 
preference shares, eleven {£1 English Elec- 
tric ordinary shares are offered ; for every 
14 of the 592,000 2s. ordinary shares, five 
£1 English Electric shares ; and for every 


four of the 2,330,000 2s. “A” ordinary 
shares one {1 English Electric ordinary 
share plus 2s. in cash. The directors have 
accepted the offer on their own behalf and 
are recommending acceptance to other 
shareholders. 


* 


Building is still going from strength to 
strength. New construction and repair work 
amounted to £669 million in the first three 
months of 1961, eight per cent more in 
volume than the year before and two per 
cent higher in price. For the first time for 
years output in the first quarter of a new 
year was higher—by 2} per cent—than in 
the last quarter of the preceding year. 


* 


The British Motor Corporation is now 
fitting attachment points for safety belts 
to all its cars. It has chosen a belt which 
combines a diagonal strap and a lap strap, 
costing £5, and made by Britax. The 
standard Britax diagonal belt has already 
been chosen as an approved accessory by 
Rootes, Standard-Triumph International 
and Vauxhall. 


* 


Penguin Books has agreed to buy 
privately from the executors of the late 
Mr Howard Samuel his holding of about 
40 per cent of the 258,000 ordinary shares 
of Associated Book Publishers. The two 
companies are to discuss ways of develop- 
ing this link. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 1061, 1062 and 1063 on: 
Guest Keen Associated Portland 
Turner and Newall United Drapery 
Wilmot Breeden Consolidated Zinc 
Land Securities London Asiatic Rubber 
Highlands & Lowlands Stoll—Moss 

Reports from Industry 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1064 and 1065 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1063 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page | 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY LIMITED 


CONDITIONS REMAIN DIFFICULT BUT PROFITS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


MAJOR RECONSTRUCTION SCHEMES COMPLETED 


COMPETITIVE POSITION STRENGTHENED 


- -ADMIRAL SIR MICHAEL DENNY’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES AND PROSPECTS 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting of 
Cammelt Laird & Co. Ltd. was held on May 31st 
at Birkenhead, Admiral Sir Michael M. Denny, 
GCB, CBE, DSO (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1960: 


I am glad to be able to report an improvement 
in the profits of the Group for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, compared with 1959. Our 
thanks are due to the Management, Staff and 
Workpeople of all our Companies for their con- 
tinued loyalty and hard work which have pro- 
duced this improvement. So far as Shipbuilding 
is concerned conditions have remained difficult 
but there are more enquiries and we feel that we 
have obtained a reasonable share of the business 
available. Our steel-making Subsidiary Com- 
pany, The Patent Shaft Steel Works Limited, is 
not yet out of the wood and I deal with its affairs 
in more detail below. I also deal below with the 
future prospects of our other Subsidiary and 
Associated Companies under their respective 
headings, but in attempting to assess the overall 
picture I do not take too pessimistic a view. 
The profitable development of the Group is, of 
course, ultimately dependent upon a revival in 
shipbuilding and wagon building, both of which 
industries are, for the time being, somewhat 
depressed. Our reconstruction programmes 
have, however, placed us in a strong competitive 
position. 


During the year we have appointed to the 
Board Mr Roderic Aylward O’Conor, TD, MA, 
Barrister-at-Law. Mr O’Conor is Vice-Chairman 
of W. and R. Jacob & Co. (Liverpool) Limited, 
and Joint Managing Director of Associated 
Biscuit Manufacturers Limited. We welcome 
Mr O’Conor to our Board and feel sure that his 
experience in other fields will be of value to us. 


ACCOUNTS 
CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


We have slightly altered the form of our Con- 
solidated Profit & Loss Account to conform with 
modern practice, in that we have now shown the 
Group Profit after charging and crediting the 
items shown inset. 


The Group Profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, amounted to £811,834 com- 
pared with £427,192 for the previous year. This 
is a considerable improvement, but less satisfac- 
tory than at first sight appears, since the main 
cause of the improvement is the carry over of 
completions in shipbuilding from 1959 into 1960 
as a result of the strikes from which our Ship- 
building Company suffered during 1959. 


Depreciation for the Group is much increased 
following upon heavy capital expenditure both at 
Wednesbury and at Birkenhead. Loan and Bank 
Interest is also much increased. Dividends and 
Interest received on Investments are less than 
in 1959, with the exception of Trade Invest- 
ments, which have produced a little more 
than during the previous year. Our income from 
English Steel Corporation Limited was some- 
what greater in 1960 than in 1959 but Metro- 
politan Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company 
Limited has, in common with other rolling stock, 
manufacturers, been suffering from the lack of 
orders, and our income from that source has 
therefore been reduced. . Other Investment 
Income and Interest has been reduced as the 
result of earlier realisations of investments. 


Because of increased profits there is a con- 
siderable reduction in income tax credits 
compared with the previous year. The Net 
Group Profit for the year amounted to £606,017 
compared with £272,391 in 1959. Taxation and 
other adjustments in respect of prior years are 
much reduced, compared with 1959, at £14,837, 
and subsidiary companies in 1960 retained 
£318,770 compared with net withdrawals from 
subsidiary companies of £346,772 in the pre- 
vious year. 

The Net Profit dealt with in the accounts of 
Cammell Laird & Company Limited, in respect 
of the year ended December 31, 1960, is there- 
fore, £302,993 compared with £575,541 in the 
previous year, and the balance brought forward 
from 1959 amounting to £97,296 must be added 
thereto, to give an amount of £400,289 avail- 
able for appropriation. Against this must be 
charged the Interim Dividend of 3 per cent, 
less tax, paid on October 29, 1960, and your 
Board now recommends the payment of a Final 
Dividend of 9 per cent, less tax, for the year 
1960 amounting to a further £293,541. If this 
recommendation is accepted this will leave 
£8,901 to carry forward to 1961. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Fixed Assets of the Group have increased 
by more than £1,675,000 during 1960. This is 
largely a measure of the continuing investment 
in our Birkenhead Shipyard where our big new 
No. 5 Dock is now taking shape. 

The decline in the excess of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities during the year is 
attributable mainly to the use of current 
resources for the financing of capital expendi- 
ture. 


PARENT COMPANY’S BALANCE SHEET 
During the year, we paid the outstanding 


liability on our Patent Shaft Steel Works Shares, 
so that these Shares are now fully paid and the 
previous contingent liability in respect thereof 
no longer applies. 


Inter-Company balances still continue to be 
influenced by Subvention transfers, and, so far 
as can be seen, this will apply for some time 
to come. However, since our Steel-making Sub- 
sidiary is now making smaller losses, the taxa- 
tion recoverable, after providing for current 
taxation, is a smaller amount. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


Contracts for capital expenditure at Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, were £1,165,000, being £925,000 
for our Shipbuilding Subsidiary and £240,000 
for our Steel-making Subsidiary. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. (SHIPBUILDERS 
& ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


During 1960 this Company was actively 
engaged upon the construction of a wide variety 
of tonnage for the Merchant Navy and the Royal 
Navy, including a dumb barge, tugboats, 
tankers, a bulk sugar carrier, a refrigerated cargo 
liner, a passenger liner, a cable repair ship, a 
passenger/car ferry, submarines, an anti-sub- 
marine frigate, and a guided missile destroyer. 


We were honoured by a visit from Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alexandra of Kent in June, 
when she launched H.M.S. “ DEVONSHIRE,” 
a prototype guided missile destroyer for the 
Royal Navy. . Another outstanding event was 
the completion for the Union-Castle Mail Steam- 
Ship Company Limited of RMS “ WINDSOR 
CASTLE,” the largest passenger liner so far 
built in our shipyard, and We are at present 
preparing a tender for the new Cunard ship. 


Our Engineering Department built and tested 
three sets of steam turbine double reduction 
geared machinery and completed six sets of water 
tube boilers for merchant and naval vessel. 
Work has also proceeded.on various contracts for 
the Admiralty and the department has supple- 
mented its engine building and boiler making 
activities by undertaking a considerable amout! 
of sub-contract work for firms covering a wide 
range of engineering products, for both the home 
and export markets. A boiler plant has been 
erected in the Engine Shop for shop testing and 
overspeeding of turbine machinery, and this 
stallation will also be used for the heating of the 
Engine Shop in the winter months. In collabor- 
tion was Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox Limited, 
a detailed tender and specification for 
machinery and reactor for a nuclear-pow 
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65,000 tons deadweight tanker was prepared and 
submitted to the Ministry of Transport. 


Our Ship repairing Department has again ex- 
perienced extremely competitive conditions, but 
was successful in obtaining a fair share of busi- 
ness. In November the Rock Ferry Tanker 
Cleaning Installation was officially inaugurated 
and it is expected that this additional service will 
help us to increase our ship repairing activities in 
the future. : 


Although the recession through which the 
shipping industry is passing has resulted in 
intense competition between shipbuilders in this 
country and overseas for new business, towards 
the end of 1960 and earlier in the current year 
we were successful in obtaining orders for the 
construction of a passenger ferry vessel, a cable 
layer and a submarine. These contracts have 
been undertaken at very keen prices. 


During the year representatives of our manage- 
ment have on several occasions visited ship- 
building, marine engine building and ship- 
repairing establishments in Europe and in North 
and South America and they have been im- 
pressed by the efforts which are being made in 
some of these establishments to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy in production. If we are 
to maintain a reasonable volume of work in our 
shipyards we must at least match, if not better, 
the efforts of our Overseas competitors, and this 
can only be achieved by all, management and 
employees, giving of their best and obviating all 
wasteful methods which tend to make us uncom- 
petitive. 

Whilst the outlook for our Industry continues 
to be uncertain, I am confident that with the 
wholehearted support of all our employees in 
achieving the most economic use of our recon- 
structed shipyard, we shall be successful in 
obtaining further business for the various depart- 
ments of our Company and thereby avoid any 
unwelcome gaps in our shipbuilding, marine 
engineering and ship-repairing programmes. 


The year 1960 has seen the completion of two 
of the major schemes in Phase I of the recon- 
struction of our shipyard, namely, the extension 
of the shipbuilding shops in the South Yard and, 
as I have previously mentioned, the construction 
of the Tanker Cleaning Installation at Rock 
Ferry. The reorganisation of the yard electrical 
supply progressed satisfactorily and, with the 
completion of the North Yard main intake 
station, the changeover to the National Grid for 
our power and lighting supplies is now 
complete. 


During the year our new No. 5 Dry Dock was 
extended from 850 ft. to 950 ft. and it is hoped 
that this dock will be ready for use by the end 
of the year. The construction of the new No. 
5/6 jetty in our South Yard proceeded satisfac- 
torily although not without some interference 
with shipbuilding work. A specially designed 
100 ton double rail track vehicle for moving larger 
welded assemblies to the shipbuilding berths has 
proved very satisfactory on the new tracks which 
connect the shops with No. 5/6 Jetty. During 
the year the first of two 100-ton travelling jib- 
cranes was completed and the first major heavy 
lifts carried out by the crane were the shipping 
of two 83-ton boilers into the 65,000 tons tanker 
“SEPIA” preparatory to her launching from 
No. 6 slipway. 

It has been decided to make further improve- 
ments to our engineering facilities and a scheme 
has been recently approved which will involve 
the re-arrangement of our Engine Shop and the 
acquisition of some new machine tools. 


During the year we introduced a non-contribu- 
tory scheme of retirement, death, and sickness 
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and accident benefits for male employees in our 
shipyard, and we hope that this Triple Benefit 
Plan will bring a measure of security and satis- 
faction to all those concerned. The cost of this 
plan (in the case of 1960, £57,000) has been 
charged against the profits of the Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company. 

It is with regret that I have to report the 
death in November of Mr A. Gardner, Commer- 
cial Manager and a Director of the Company, 
and I wish to place on record our very sincere 


appreciation of his long and loyal service to our 
Company. 


It is with much satisfaction and pleasure that 
I also record the awards by Her Majesty the 
Queen in June, 1960, of the MBE to Mr H. 
Radford, our Dock Master, and of the BEM to 
Mr J. B. Taylor, a Turner in our Engine Shop. 


THE PATENT SHAFT STEEL WORKS LIMITED 


In my statement last year, I explained in con- 
nection with this Company that by the end of 
1959 the new plate mill had been completed and 
was in operation, while work on converting the 
furnaces to oil burning was proceeding. During 
1960 the work of furnace conversion was finished, 
and thereafter the works could be operated 
in the manner envisaged when the plans for the 
reconstruction of the works were agreed five 
years ago. It is unfortunate, now, that this con- 
version has rendered the Company liable to pay 
the tax on fuel oil recently introduced in the 
Budget proposals, which will cost us about 
£90,000 during the year ending December 31, 
1961, and about £130,000 in a full year. 


Considerable technical and organisational diffi- 
culties were met and resolved during the year. 
There was a steady improvement in efficiency 
and by the end of the year steel production and 
the output of the new plant generally was not 
very far short of that contemplated by the recon- 
struction plan. Improvement in production has 
continued since the end of 1960 and is still 
continuing. 


Unfortunately, the financial reward for the 
successful efforts of the management and work- 
people in respect of production has not so far 
been satisfactory, During the year wages and 
other costs increased substantially. The Com- 
pany has also had to meet during the period the 
high interest rates which have followed the high 
bank rate, although during the final months of 
1960 there were two reductions. The result has 
been that the trading profit earned during the 
year, £346,476 (compared with a trading loss of 
£214,333 for 1959) has not been enough to cover 
depreciation, £425,479 (£280,928) and interest 
£553,609 (£394,237), and after these charges, 
therefore, there has been a _ consequential 
loss of £632,612 (£889,498) which has been 
offset, as was done last year, by a Subvention 
payment. 


The management is considering actively how 
best to improve the profitability of the plant. 


Another problem which this Company has to 
face is whether to modernise its two small mills, 
which absorb part of the output of steel from the 
furnaces and produce a very wide variety of 
finished steel products. These mills were not 
included in the.reconstruction plan. They fulfil 
a useful function as jobbing mills, but they are 
old-fashioned, and faced with the competition of 
modern mills it has become increasingly difficult 
to operate them profitably within the price 
structure of the industry. This problem is under 
consideration at present. 


Throughout 1960 the demand for the Com- 
pany’s products was high, and the order book 
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remained good. Since the end of the year, I 
regret that orders have fallen off. Although the 
works are still on full production, demand is less, 
and, with new plate and other steel-making 
facilities elsewhere in the country coming into 
production, the prospects for the next few 
months are not encouraging. 


During the year the Board of this Company 
has undergone some _ changes. It was 
strengthened by the addition of Mr James 
Mitchell, CBE, who brings to its deliberations 
many years’ experience of the industry and its 
problems, The Company is fortunate to have 
secured such an able adviser. I regret that 
during the year the Company lost the assistance 
on its Board of Mr C. G. Wallace, one of the 
nominees of Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & 
Wagon. Co. Limited, on-his retirement. His 
place has been taken by Mr W. Scott, CA, 
whose help as a Director is most welcome. Since 
the end of the year, Mr Bryan. Bruce-Gardner 
has been appointed Managing Director and is 
now responsible to the Board for all sides of the 
Company’s activities, 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE & 
WAGON COMPANY LIMITED 


The output of railway vehicles by Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon Company 
Limited during the year considerably exceeded 
the value of new orders received and this has 
resulted in a fall in the volume of work in hand 
at the year end. This is a reflection of the ton- 
tinued decline in orders placed with private con- 
tractors for new rolling stock for British Rail- 
ways and the fewer export orders received due to 
the increasing intensity of worldwide competi- 
tion, not only in very low prices but also as a 
result of the credit terms offered. 


Amongst orders received were 57 additional 
Tube Cars for London Transport Executive, 17 
Diesel Railcars for Jamaica, 1,000 Wagons for 
Pakistan and two smaller lots of wagons for 
British Railways. Deliveries of passenger vehicles 
included the completion of previous contracts 
for sleeping cars, standard coaches and diesel 
railcars for British Railways, the remainder of the 
five new Diesel Pullman de luxe express trains 
and also a number of Pullman cars for other 
long distance trains, while 271 Tube cars were 
delivered for London Transport Executive and 
15 coaches for Rhodesia. The smaller volume 
of output of wagons included shipments to East 
Africa, Nigeria and Liberia and side tipping, 
hopper ballast and twin-silo discharge wagons 
for British Railways. Nineteen mechanical 
structures for Electric Locomotives for South 
Africa were also completed. 


No improvement in the difficult trading con- 
ditions for railway vehicles can be foreseen 
during 1961, but the Company has made some 
progress in obtaining alternative work and is 
continuing its efforts to widen its field of activity. 


Output of buses was again increased from the 
previous year and included shipments to Jamaica, 
Spain, Cuba and Ghana. 


In the export field the continued success of the 
“ Olympic” buses was reflected by the further 
repeat orders from Jamaica and Uruguay, whilst 
in the home market the popularity of the 
“ Atlanteans” was maintained. Efforts con- 
tinue to expand exports, and there are prospects 
of a steady future demand in the home market, 
but no relaxation is expected in the prevailing 
keen competition for bus orders, 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


English Steel Corporation had a successful 
year, The outstanding features of 1960 were a 
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greater volume of sales, somewhat higher profits, 
a larger order book and the commencement of 
work on the new £26,000,000 development 
scheme at Tinsley. When in full operation the 
scheme will increase capacity for special carbon, 
alloy and stainless steel production to 850,000 
tons per annum, This will ensure the continued 
predominance of the E.S.C. Group in the field 
of special steel production. 


With few exceptions, nearly all sections of the 
Group were well occupied and ended the year 
with a volume of orders in hand greater than that 
with which the year commenced. The increase 
in tonnage of steel melted for ingots and castings 
from 464,200 tons in 1959 to 572,000 tons in 
1960 is a measure of the increased overall 
activity. Peak steel production was in 1956, 
when 591,000 tons of steel were melted. 


The demand for heavy forgings continued 
weak and the reconstruction of the 8,000 ton 
press unit was, therefore, accomplished without 
inconvenience to customers. There was a 
welcome increase in demand for medium type 
press forgings which provided full employment 
for all personnel in the Forge and Machine 
Shops throughout the year, but a shortage 
of skilled labour to some extent limited 
output. 


The capacity of the Drop Forge was filled 
throughout the year and the reduced production 
of motor cars had no serious effect on output 
during 1960. 


Alloy and special carbon steels are supplied in 
billet and bar form to all sections of the engin- 
eering industry. In the Rolling Mills overtime 
working was necessary to meet customers’ 
delivery requirements during 1960, but a 
tendency to reduce stocks and restrict orders 
which commenced in the later months has neces- 
sitated a reduction of output to normal levels in 
the early months of 1961. High speed and tool 
steels have remained in strong demand both at 
home and overseas. 


The Steel Foundry was fully occupied and 
achieved an output in excess of that of any 
previous year. The continued demand for heavy 
steel castings for capital developments in the 
steel and engineering industries and the wider 
acceptance of the specially designed castings for 
railway rolling stock, should ensure full produc- 
tion during the current year. 


The new Spring plant at Tinsley was in use 
during the year. Full production of laminated 
*springs for the motor car industry was not 
attained, due to the severe cuts in requirements 
which arose in the last quarter. 


There was an increased demand for all types 
of engineers’ tools and all skilled employees of 
English Steel Tool Corporation were fully 
occupied. During the year buildings were 
erected and plant installed at Dandenong, near 
Melbourne, Australia, initially for the produc- 
tion of twist drills and taps. The Managing 
Director of English Steel Corporation attended 
the opening ceremony in February, 1961, which 
was performed by Mr H. E. Bolte, the Premier 
of Victoria. 

Darlington Forge has operated at a reduced 
level and is unlikely to be employed to full 
capacity until there is a much greater demand for 
forging and castings from the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. A shortage of skilled labour has restricted 
opportunities for obtaining orders for its tradi- 
tional products from other industries. 

Throughout the world, few orders have been 
placed for new railway rolling stock and in con- 
sequence the production of wheels and axles by 
Taylor Brothers at Trafford Park, Manchester, 
has been very much below capacity. For 
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similar reasons, the new plant erected by 
Canadian Steel Wheel Limited is operating at a 
rate below the planned level of production and 
the wholly-owned subsidiary, Steel Wheel and 
Axle South Africa (Pty.) Limited, is similarly 
handicapped. 

Firth-Vickers Limited, with its subsidiary, 
Shepcote Lane Rolling Mills Limited (in which 
it has a two-thirds interest), had a very successful 
year, in which orders for its products at home 
and overseas could not wholly be met. The 
usage of stainless steel continues to expand, and 
is spread through a large range of industries. 
Additional plant to increase output has been 
authorised during the year and is expected to be 
in full production early in 1962. 

The English Steel Corporation’s scheme for 
providing a new melting and rolling mill plant 
at Tinsley Park, Sheffield, at an estimated cost 
of £26,000,000 has been approved by the appro- 
priate authorities. With working capital, a total 
sum of £30,000,000 will be required and arrange- 
ments have been made for short and medium 
term finance, Site preparation began in Novem- 
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ber, 1960, and the scheme is planned to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1962. 


Capital expenditure incurred by the E.S.C. 
Group during the year amounted to £2,228 000 
and was largely devoted to improving the effi- 
ciency of existing plants. 

So far, in 1961, production is being maintiined 
and, on present prospects, this should continue, 


There is natural concern as to the future effect 
of the increases in costs of coal, electricity, gas 
and transport, as well as the incidence of the 
new Rating Bill. Every effort must be made 
to counteract the adverse effect of these increases, 
which can otherwise affect the competitive power 
of the industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend, as recommended, was approved. 

Mr R. A. O’Conor, TD, MA, Barrister-at- 
Law, Mr J. H. Bromfield and Mr P. J. D. 
Toosey, CBE, DSO, TD, JP, were re-elected to 
the Board and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Cooper Brothers & Co., having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 
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Joint Chairmen: 


Joint Managing Directors: 
WALTER J. Pickarb, O.B.E. 


DIRECTORS: 


J. H. SENtIor, F.C.A. 


Secretary and Registered Office: 
G. J. R. Pannetr, B.Sc. ( 
76, Southwark Street, S.E.1 


Extract from Accounts to 3ist December, 1960 


Dividends paid gross. on Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares ... 
(1960 Dividend paid on increased Capital including £735,684 


Salient points from Joint Chairmen’s Review 
Annual General Meeting 6th June, 1961 


New Premises opened last year include Norwood Rooms Banqueting Suite, Norwich, 
and Dance Halls in Birmingham and Coventry. In January, 1961, Hammersmith Palais 
was acquired by an exchange of shares. This year new Dance Halls are being opened 
at Basildon, Bradford, Stevenage and Hull and a Banqueting Suite at Newcastle, and new 
Dance Halls are being started at Burnley, Portsmouth, Hanley, and the Empire, Leicester 


The first Quarter’s Profit of 1961 shows a consistently favourable increase compared 
with the same period for last year, and we are ve 
the Hammersmith Palais and all our recent acquisitions. 

We have started Bingo as a means of recreation, in many of our Dance Halls, at times 
when these Halls were not in full use, but this does not affect our Policy of Mecca 
Dancing which has proved so highly successful for so many years. 


CAPITAL: 


Authorised: £3,000,000 
Issued: £2,495,606 
5% £1 First Cumulative Preference £145,000 
5% £1 Second Cumulative Preference £138,302 
5/- Ordinary Shares £350,000 
5/- “A” Ordinary Shares £1,862,304 
Quoted London 


“A” Ordinary Share price at 30th May, 1961: 34s. 9d. 
High/Low. quotation, 1961: 38s./24s. 3d. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


MOTOR CAR BODY DIVISION IMPROVES 


AFTER RECESSION 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING 
VOLUME OF OUTPUT 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION PROGRAMME 
MR ALEX. ABEL SMITH’S CONFIDENCE 


The 34th annual general meeting of the 
Pressed Steel Company, Ltd., was held on May 
30th in the Queen’s Room, Baltic Exchange 
Chambers, 14/20, St Mary Axe, London, E.C., 
Mr ALEX. ABEL SMITH, T.D., J.P., presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr J. S. Kean, C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr G. 
Richards, representing the auditors, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., read the report of his 
firm. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The accounts for the 
year show a profit, after charging debenture 
interest, depreciation and all taxes, of £1,872,527. 

Provision for taxation after investment allow- 
ances of £1,280,000 on capital expenditure 
incurred and after charging £175,000 for tax 
equalisation amounted to £1,052,534. 


From the profit of £1,872,527 there must be 
deducted the amount of the regular dividends on 
the two classes of Preference Shares and the 
interim dividend of 9 per cent paid last Novem- 
ber on the Ordinary Shares, which together, less 
Income Tax, total £386,844. This _ leaves 
£1,485,683 to be added to the balance of 
£2,189,728 carried forward from 1959 and gives 
a figure of £3,675,411 to be considered. 


Your Board recommends a transfer to General 
Reserve of £500,000 and the payment of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 21 per cent, 
less Income Tax, which absorbs £809,897. This 
leaves £2,365,514 to be carried forward on profit 
and loss account. 


BALANCE SHEET 


You will note the large increase of £6,122,047 
in fixed assets; this is accounted for by further 
extensions to our factories at Swindon and Lin- 
wood and by new plant, machinery and equip- 
ment, 

You will note also on the assets side of the 
Balance Sheet the increase of £676,886 in the 
item “Interests in Subsidiaries.” This increase 
arises mainly from the formation of our new sub- 
sidiary, British Executive & General Aviation 
Lid. (BEAGLE) to which I refer below. 


The increase of £80,000 in trade investments 
arises from the subscription of 80,000 shares of 
f{l each in Prestcold Finance Ltd., to which 
Company I also refer below. 


On the liabilities side, the increase of 
£1,933,354 in 7,733,416 issued Ordinary Shares 
of 5s, each is accounted for by the rights issue 
last May of 7,151,013 Ordinary Shares, by the 
sue of 264,019 shares as part consideration for 
the purchase of the share capital of Auster Air- 
craft Ltd., subsequently transferred to BEAGLE, 
and by the issue of 318,384 shares as the result 
of the conversion during the year of £241,200 
5b per cent Convertible Debenture Stock, by 


which latter amount you will note the Long 
Term Liabilities have decreased. The increase 
of £9,272,744 in Capital Reserves represents 
mainly the premiums realised in connection with 
these. issues of shares and credited to Share 
Premium Account. 


Revenue Reserves and Amounts set aside for 
Future Taxation now include a sum of £550,000 
for tax equalisation. 


Outstanding commitments for Capital Ex- 
penditure at the end of the year amounted to 
£10,650,000, since when the figure has risen to 
approximately £12 million, These commit- 
ments arise largely from the developments at 
Swindon and Linwood, of which you are 
already aware and to which I make further 
reference below. 


THE PAST YEAR 


Motor Car Body Division.—During the first 
half of the year our body business was at record 
levels and profits were very satisfactory. Signs 
of hesitation appeared in July, but business 
improved again in August and September, 
although there was not the same buoyancy as 
there had been earlier. In October business 
started to fall away sharply, necessitating short- 
time working, and the decline continued to 
the end of the year. Only our tool-making faci- 
lities remained fully employed, this work being 
of a long-term nature. 


Steady progress was made with the expansion 
programme which was announced last year, with 
the exception of one project, namely the plan 
to erect a new factory at Jarrow for the manu- 
facture of press tools. Unfortunately, despite 
prolonged negotiations with the Unions con- 
cerned we were unable to come to a satisfac- 
tory understanding along the lines of the agree- 
ments previously reached with the Unions both 
in Scotland and in South Wales ; therefore we 
had no alternative but to abandon the project. 


In the course of the year the first bodies 
were shipped from the Linwood plant but the 
decline in business prevented the build-up of 
production to the levels that we had hoped to 
attain. 


Railway Carriage and Wagon Division.— 
As I forecast in my speech last year, new 
orders placed by the British Transport Com- 
mission were on a much reduced scale. As a 
result, the Division operated at below capacity 
throughout the year. 


Two prototype Roadrailers were delivered to 
the British Transport Commission and I refer 
below to the further developments which have 
taken place. 


Prestcold Division—The hope which I 
expressed last year of attaining record sales of 
domestic refrigerators was not achieved due to 
three principal factors—the effect on sales of 


the action taken by the Government in putting 
a restriction on the terms permitted for hire 
purchase transactions ; the bad weather experi- 
enced throughout the greater part of the sum- 
mer and the impact of imports of refrigerators 
from abroad in excess of 180,000 units. As a 
result, sales failed to reach the levels attained in 
1959, despite an improvement in exports. 


On the other hand, the commercial refrigera- 
tion side of our business continued to develop 
well and sales exceeded by a satisfactory mar- 
gin the volume of the previous year. 


The gradual build-up of production at the 
new Swansea factory proceeded according to 
plan. 


Prestcold Finance Limited commenced busi- 
ness on March 1, 1960. The services which the 
Company offers were well_received, both by 
our distributors and by our customers. I can 
say that a satisfactory start has been made. 


British Executive and General Aviation 
Limited (BEAGLE).—The experience gained 
over 18 months in the operation of two execu- 
tive aircraft, equipped with up-to-date aids to 
navigation and landing which permit flying in 
almost all weather conditions, left; your Board 
in no doubt of the outstanding advantages offered 
by this method of executive travel. As 9 
result, with the knowledge and approval of 
the Minister of Aviation and of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, the Company 
announced in October the formation of 
BEAGLE. At the same time the announce- 
ment was made of the acquisition of the whole 
of the share capital of Auster Aircraft Limited. 
Subsequently the Con .y also acquired 
through BEAGLE the aviation interests of 
F. G. Miles Limited. These are two well- 
known companies, both with first-class reputa- 
tions in the field of light aircraft. 


It is our intention that BEAGLE will con- 
centrate on the design and manufacture of a 
new range Of executive and light aircraft for the 
home and export markets. 


This move into aviation represents, in the 
opinion of your Board, a logical extension of 
the Company’s interests into another field of 
transport which will enable it to apply its 
specialised production expertise to the manu- 
facture of light aircraft. I would remind share- 
holders that during the whole of the war years, 
and in fact until 1957, the Company was engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft sub-assemblies in- 
cluding the rear fuselage for the Hawker Hunter 
jet fighter. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the Motor Car Body Division business in 
January of this year showed no improvement 
from the low level reached in December; in 
February, however, there was a slight upturn and 
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this more favourable trend has _ continued 
throughout March and April, particularly dur- 
ing the past few weeks. As a result, we have 
been able to resume full time working at Cowley 
and at Swindon. 


Our confidence in the future remains unim- 
paired, and our expansion programme continues 
to go forward as planned, 


At Swindon the new 723,500 sq. ft. building 
incerporating a press shop and assembly floor is 
nearing completion. Installation of equipment 
has started and we expect to be in a position 
to begin production by the end of this year. It 
is my hope and belief that by that time the 
recovery will have progressed sufficiently far to 
enable us to make good use of these new pro- 

‘duction facilities, , 


At Linwood work will shortly be stenting on 
another 500,000 sq. ft. building, for the produc- 
tion of completely painted and trimmed motor 
car bodies. 


The overall capital expenditure involved in 
these projects is of the order of £14,000,000 ; a 
substantial amount of additional working capital 
will also be needed when production gets under 
way. In view of the Glasgow area being desig- 
nated a Development Area, we made applica- 
tion to the Board of Trade Advisory Committee 
for financial assistance in connection with the 
Linwood expansion. I am glad to say that our 
application has been approved, This means 
that the finance available from this source, 
together with the proceeds of the Rights Issue 
made last year and estimated retained earnings, 
should cover the greater part of our existing 
capital requirements, leaving substantial bank 
overdraft and acceptance credit facilities im 
reserve to be drawn upon in case of need. 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
DIVISION 


In the Railway Carriage and Wagon Division 
output continues at much the same level as last 
year. While we have obtained in the face of 
stiff competition our share of such new orders as 
have become availate, including one from Pakis- 
tan for goods wagons, business in hand will do 
no more than permit us to maintain output at 
about current levels. 


Having regard to the large- wagon and coach 
building capacity of the British Transport Com- 
mission itself, I see little likelihood of large 
orders becoming available in the foreseeable 
future. 


There has, however, been an encouraging 
development in the receipt of an order from the 
Commission for 50 “ Roadrailers ” for comple- 
tion early in 1962, This indicates the successful 
completion of the first stage of tests and the 
intention to move on to the second stage, namely, 
running trials as complete trains and evaluation 
of the commercial potential. 


Meanwhile the export business, as I have indi- 
cated before, continues to be extremely difficult 
and we must consider ourselves fortunate: in 
having obtained the Pakistani order. ‘ 


PRESTCOLD DIVISION 


The Prestcold Division is hopeful of a rather 
better demand for domestic refrigerators than 
last year. Imports of foreign manufactured 
refrigerators are expected to be lower, the public 
having realised that a lower priced product is 
only a worthwhile buy if it is backed by an effi- 
cient and country-wide after-sales service 
organisation. 

Purchase tax and credit control inevitably 
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have an important effect on sales and the powers 
taken by the Chancellor in his recent budget 
increase rather than remove uncertainties; how- 
ever, if, as we are given to understand, the pur- 
pose of these powers is to avoid the violent 


changes to which the industry has been 
subjected in the past, it is slightly more 
reassuring. 


As regards commercial refrigeration, our large 
refrigerators, showcases and coldrooms are in- 
creasingly in demand. Last year we obtained 
over 20 per cent of the market and we hope to 
improve on this in the current year. 


Satisfactory progress has been made with new 
lines of household appliances, some of which 
will be announced this year. 


Within the next few months we expect to com- 
plete the move of this Division to the new Swan- 
sea factory with the transfer of the compressor 
production lines from our Theale factory, which 
will be turned over to the manufacture of motor 
car body components. We shall then be in a 
position to obtain the full benefits of this ultra- 
modern lay-out provided a large and steady flow 
of production can be maintained. 


BEAGLE AIRCRAFT 


I can report good progress with the new 
BEAGLE range of executive and light aircraft. 
These aircraft will, we hope, in due course 
make a major contribution to an aspect of British 
aviation development and production which has 
been neglected since the war. Our range of new 
aircraft, in their specialist categories, will com- 
pete with the most up-to-date machines on offer 
in both the civil and military fields. 


The first of this range, the new BEAGLE- 
Auster Airedale is now in Production and gives 
promise of being outstanding in its class. 
Developments of earlier Auster aircraft with 
improved performance are also in production 
to meet continuing and expanding demands for 
them as trainers as well as for other 
purposes. . 

A lease has been taken of Oxford Airport, 
which has been equipped with a modern control 
tower and is now operating successfully as a 


“commercial airport. 


To supplement its other activities in the field 
of aviation the Company is also building up a 
business in operating and maintaining executive 
aircraft for other owners, 


POSITION SUMMARISED 


To summarise, the start of our year has not 
been propitious. Although I do not look for a 
return this year to the high level of activity in 
the motor body division experienced in the first 
half of 1960, I am hopeful that business will 
continue to improve and permit a more profitable 
level of operations for the remainder of the year 
than we have experienced in the first four 
months. 


I am also hopeful that the Prestcold Division 
which, in addition to disappointing sales of 
domestic refrigerators, has had to carry the 
expense of moving to a new factory and of 
training new labour, will have a better year. 


It will of course be some time before 
BEAGLE can be expected to make a contribu- 
tion to the Company’s earnings. 


‘In considering the outlook it must be recog- 
nised that as our various production facilities 
expand, increased overheads have to be carried 
which, to be economic, call for the maintenance 
of a high level of overall activity. Results for 
the current year will be dependent largely on 
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the volume of output that we are able to main- 
tain between now and the year end. 


Looking further ahead, I repeat that we have 
every confidence in the future. The timing of 
the introduction of new production facilities 
inevitably involves a nicety of judgment. I am 
hopeful that, provided nothing unforeseen upsets 
our forward thinking, the timing of our expan- 
sion programme may ~-prove to have been 
reasonably accurate. 


BOARD CHANGES 


During the year Mr Peter G. Masefield and 
Mr R. N. Davies joined the Board. Mr 
Masefield brings with him many years’ experi- 
ence of aircraft design and operation. . He will 
devote his time chiefly, to our aviation interests, 
Mr R. N. Davies has been associated with the 
Company for thirty-four years and has been 
appointed Director in charge of Group produc- 
tion. 

Mr S. C. E. Lewis has been appointed a 
Local Director and Mr S, A. J. Frampton and 
Mr A. H. Pether, Divisional Directors. 


At the year end, Mr W. E. Lambourn, who 
had reached the retiring age for executives, 
retired from the Board and left the Company's 
employ after thirty-four years’ service. 


It is with great regret that I have to report 
the sudden death on April 19th last of Mr 
E. G. Rowledge, a Local Director, who had 
completed twenty-seven years’ service with the 
Company. 


I would like to pay tribute to the valuable 
contribution made by these two Directors 
during their many years of service. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I should like on your behalf to thank all 
those who work for the Company for their con- 
tribution during the year, which was a difficult 
one, ranging as it did from a very high volume 
of production to short-time working. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was approved; 
and the retiring directors, Mr Henry F. Tiarks 
and The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashburton, DL, JP, 
who retired by rotation, and Mr P. G. Mase- 
field, MA, FRAeS, and Mr. R. N. Davies, who 
had been appointed during the year, were 
re-elected. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 


Meeting reports must reach this 
office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed 


"00-2 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


SEVERE COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


RECORD VOLUME OF TONNAGE LAUNCHED 
MR Jj. S. BAILLIE ON EFFORTS TO REDUCE COSTS AND 


The seventy-sixth. Annual General Meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on May 
25, 1961, at the Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Mr J. S. Baillie, 
‘Deputy Chairman, presided. 


At the outset Mr Baillie announced an apology 
from the Chairman and Managing Director, Sir 
Frederick Rebbeck, who was unable to be pre- 
sent owing to indisposition. He was, however, 
pleased to say that Sir Frederick was making 
excellent progress and hoped to resume shortly. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


Mr Baillie said: 


As the Report of the Directors and Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960, have been in your hands for some time, 
| propose with your permission to take them as 
read. (Agreed,) 


As you will see from the figures before you 
after providing £743,982 -for depreciation of 
Fixed Assets and £150,250 for specific Con- 
tingencies, the Profit on Trading at £371,515 is 
substantially lower than the corresponding figure 
for the previous year, due to the necessity of 
making adequate provision for anticipated losses 
rating to work carried. out during the year 
under review on contracts which were in pro- 
gress at December. 31, 1960. 


Shipbuilding, ship repairing and marine en- 
gineering form the major part of our activities, 
and in a situation where the world’s shipbuild- 
ing capacity is now mutch in excess of foreseeable 
demand for some time ahead, competition is 
bound to be severe, and many contracts are 
being placed at unremunerative prices. While 
this state of affairs continues it is difficult to 
hold out an early prospect of a substantial 
recovery in the profits available for distribution, 
whatever the long-term prospects may be. 
Although the end of this depression is not yet in 
sight we have faith in the future and are con- 
tnuing to use every endeavour to reduce costs 
and improve the efficiency of our undertakings, 
with the acquisition of modern machinery and 
the adoption of new techniques. Work on the 
tearganisation and improvement of a number 
of the larger slipways in our Belfast Shipyard, 
to which the Chairman referred at our- Annual 
Meeting last year, continues. The first phase 
of this project will be completed and fully in 
operation by mid-1962. Plans for the second 
phase have now reached an advanced stage. As 
the Chairman pointed out last year, it was not 
Possible to commence this work earlier as 
our heavy shipbuilding programme neces- 
sitated the uninterrupted use of these particular 
slipways. 


OUTPUT 


The year’s output in terms of tonnage launched 
was the largest ever recorded by the Company. 
Thirteen merchant vessels and a number of 
small craft totalling in all 229,173 gross tons 
Were launched from the Company’s Shipbuild- 


IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


ing Yards. The 45,000 ton passenger liner 
Canberra for The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company was handed over to her 
owners ‘last week, after the completion .of very 
satisfactory: trials, and she is now preparing for 
her “maiden voyage from Southampton on 
June*2nd. . This temarkable vessel has captured 
the public imagination and each stage of. her 
construction has been followed: with — great 
interest. I am sure you would wish me, on the 
eve of her departure, ‘to send our good wishes 
to Canberra for many years of successful and 
profitable life in the service of her owners. If 
I may repeat the words of Sir Donald Anderson, 
the Chairman of the P & O Company, Canberra 
is a “ ship full of original ideas and new tech- 
niques and few who have not been involved can 
imagine how much work goes into the building 
of ships of this type.” 

The remainder of the year’s varied output of 
vessels launched comprised the 20,000 ton 
passenger and cargo liner Arlanza for Royal 
Mail Lines Limited, and cargo liners, bulk 
carriers and tankers for British and foreign 
owners. Arlanza and her sister ship Aragon, 
laurniched the previous year, were completed. and 
joined the third of. this notable trio, Amazon, 
on South American service. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


I am glad to report that the Company’s build- 
ing programme at Belfast includes a number of 
naval contracts. Throughout the year work pro- 
ceeded steadily on the Light Fleet Carrier 
Vikrant, for the Indian Navy, which has since 
been completed and formally commissioned and 
renamed by Her Excellency The High Com- 
missioner for India, Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
The Frigate Berwick for Her Majesty’s Navy 
will be commissioned next week while work is 
proceeding on a Leander Class Frigate and the 
Guided Missile Destroyer Kent. 


Although we still have in hand or on order 
at our Shipyards both in Belfast and Glasgow 
a number of vessels which will keep us fairly 
well employed throughout 1961, the departure of 
Canberra from Belfast has inevitably resulted in 
a falling off in demand for the- finishing trades. 
The volume of the redundancy has_ been 
accentuated by the absence from our programme 
for the first time in many years of passenger 
liner contracts. In spite of the decrease in our 
shipbuilding activities I would emphasize the 
fact that our current commitments necessitate 
the employment of some 27,000 men through- 
out Our organisation. 

In common with five other leading British 
shipbuilding firms, your Company has been in- 
vited to tender for the construction of the new 
75,000 ton passenger liner for the Cunard 
Stéamship Company Limited, and we are at 
present engaged in preparing our tender for 
this important project. We have had unique 
experience in the design and construction of 
passenger-carrying vessels of the largest dimen- 
sions and our Belfast establishment, as every- 


one knows, is fully: capable of: undertaking a 
contract of this magnitude: 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


The .Maring Engineering Division was fully 
employed during the year and, apart from its 
output of main and auxiliary machinery installa- 
tions for vessels under construction in the 
Company’s shipyards, we have undertaken, as in 
previous years, the contracts for a number of 
important main machinery “installations for 
vessels building in the yards of other ship- 
builders. The impact on the Division of the 
overall reduction in shipbuilding activity will be 
partially offset for some time by this additional 
work. Within recent weeks we have received an 
order for four main propelling diesel engine units 
for two vessels for Shaw Savill & Albion Com- 
pany Limited. The sustained and expanding 
popularity of marine diesel engines of the B. & 
W. type is a source of satisfaction to your Board. 


I am pleased to be able to report some im- 
provement in the volume of work handled by the 
Company’s Repair Establishments at London, 
Liverpool and Southampton, but there is as yet 
no appreciable sign of recovery in _ the ship- 
repairing industry. 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, the output 
of the Company’s Industrial Engine and Electri- 
cal Divisions continued at a satisfactory level 
during the year, a feature being a considerable 
increase in the output of H. & W.—Cooper- 
Bessemer gas compressors, 


Despite some diminution in overall demand. 
our Steel Constructional Division obtained a 
satisfactory volume of new business during the 
year and the Division continues to be well em- 
ployed. 


DIRECTORATE 


As recorded in the Report of the Directors, 
Mr H. R. Humphreys and Mr W. H. Park 
resigned from the Board in June, 1960, after a 
long association with the Company both as 
Directors and executive officers. I regret to 
record the death of Mr Park later in the year. 


We are pleased to welcome to the Board Mr 
R. R. G. Cameron and Mr J. A. Watt, executive 
officers of the Company who were appointed 
directors in June, 1960, both of whom had 
already given the Company many years of valu- 
able service. 

In conclusion, I should like to take the 
opportunity of thanking all members of our 
organisation for their loyal co-operation and ser- 
vice throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts wefe adopted ; the 
proposed dividend was approved ; the retiring 
Difectors, namely, Mr R. R. G. Cameron, Mr 
J. A. Watt, Mr J. S. Baillie, Mr N. McCallum 
and Mr R. Newell were re-elected. The re- 
muneration of the Company Auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Company was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRISKA AKTIEBOLAGET 


Sweden 


NEW RECORDS IN PRODUCTION AND SALES 
COMPETITION KEEPS MARGINS LOW ON ALL MARKETS 
INCREASING DEMAND FOR LONG-TERM CREDITS 


- The following is an excerpt from the 
Annual Report for~ 1960, the Company’s 
seventy-eighth year of business, 


SUMMARY 


Characteristic features of the activities of 
the Asea Group during 1960 were a high 
rate of orders and increased production. The 
turnover of the Group amounted to 1,353 
Mkr. (1,222 Mkr. in 1959) and of the Parent 
Company to 735 Mkr. (653) (Mkr.= Million 
Kronor = £69,000 approximately) ;. both 
these values are the highest ever achieved. 

The net profit of the Parent Company 
amounted to 29.9 Mkr. (25) after allowing 
14 Mkr. (13) for taxes, 27 Mkr. (0) for the 
investment fund and 15 Mkr, (15) for- the 
Asea Pension Fund. 

At the end of 1960, the Asea Group em- 
ployed 30,681 persons in Sweden (28,428 the 
previous year) and about 2,700 elsewhere. 

The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director propose an unchanged dividend of 
8 Kr. per share. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


The average number of persons employed 
by the Parent Company was 18,511 (17,576 
the previous year), of whom 8,202 were 
salaried staff (7,820) and 10,309 were wage- 
earners (9,756). 


PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENTS 


The supply of unskilled labour has been 
satisfactory, and the number of wage-earners 
has increased during the year by about 800 
persons. However, as previously, there has 
been some shortage of skilled and specialist 
labour. In order to cover the more urgent 
requirements, skilled labour has been re- 
cruited from abroad to a limited extent. 

The major part of the building work on the 
heavy welding and machinery workshops, in 
the Finnslitten area on the northern outskirts 
of Vasteras—the largest concrete industrial 
building in Sweden—was completed during 
the year, and work is now going on to finish 
the interior. 

A new chemistry and physics laboratory is 
now in use at Vasteras. A laboratory has 
been built at Vallingby on the outskirts of 
Stockholm for research in the increasingly 
important field of semi-conductors. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


In 1960, orders increased in all branches 
of activity, and the value of these orders was 
the highest ever recorded. However, a 
characteristic feature of the year was a high 
rate of production combined with reduced 
sales margins. A number of Asea’s foreign 
competitors still appear to have a surplus of 
productive capacity. ‘The competition for 
almost every major item sold both in Sweden 
and abroad was very keen. As far as com- 


petition on the export market is concerned, 
the often considerably higher rates of 
Customs duty and a sentimental preference 
for domestic products have caused Asea some 
difficulties. Another disturbing tendency as 
far as export sales are concerned is that more 
and more major purchases are coupled with 
demands for long-term credits. 

As a result of the reduction in pace in the 
building of Swedish hydro-electric stations, 
the demands for heavy power-station equip- 
ment remained low on the Swedish market. 

The high rate of investment activities in 
Swedish industry was reflected in a still 
greater increase in orders from practically 
speaking all branches of industry. 

On the export market, the Company’s 
efforts to obtain orders for large generators, 
transformers and high-voltage switchgear 
have been successful, and new markets have 
been captured. A most satisfactory develop- 
ment is that, in keen competition with Ameri- 
can and European manufacturers, the first 
orders from the U.S.A. for large generators 
and transformers have been secured during 
the year. 

The overseas demand for industrial equip- 
ment, which doubled during 1959, continued 
to rise, and this also applied to the sales of 
standard products. In all, export orders 
amounted to 28 per cent (25 per cent the 
previous year) and export deliveries 27 per 
cent of the total orders and deliveries of the 
Parent Company. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A characteristic feature of the work of 
development and design has been the employ- 
ment of measures to achieve more effective 
utilisation of all materials, from the mechani- 
cal, thermal and electrical points of view. A 
thorough standardisation of material, design 
elements and components is also continuing. 

An entirely newly designed series of trans- 
formers for use in rural networks is in full 
production, 

A lightning arrester with magnetic blow- 
out has been developed for high-voltage 
networks. Contraction-type, oil-minimum 
circuit-breakers haye been developed and im- 
proved in the High-power Laboratory at 
Ludvika until they now have higher breaking 
capacity than was previously thought possible, 
for example, 3.5 million kVA at a service 
voltage of 145,000 volts. 

New geared motors, including a series of 
bevel-helical geared motors, have been 
designed and put on the market, Other new 
products on the market are travelling deck 
cranes running on tracks and mine hoists 
with friction pulleys of welded shell design 
and hydraulic disc brakes. 


ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 
Orders have been received from the U.S.A. 


for two generators, each rated at 40,000 kVA, 
and for one 62,500 kVA, and two 58,000 kVA, 
generators for customers in Norway. Two 
synchronous condensers, each rated at 
75,000 kVA, have been sold to customers in 
Australia and two, each rated at 60,000 kVA, 
to customers in New Zealand, 

For the final stage of electrification of the 
Oslo-Bergen line, the Norwegian State Rail- 
ways have ordered seven 5,800 kVA mobile 
converters and equipment for three converter 
stations. The appropriate transformers are 
being manufactured by an Asea Group 
company, A/S Per Kure, Oslo. 

The Swedish State Power Board has 
ordered a 350,000 kVA transformer which is 
auto-connected between 400,000 V and 
140,000 V and which has the record transport 
weight of 225 tons, as well as a shunt reactor 
rated at 150,000 kVA at 220,000 V. 

Overseas orders include twelve trans- 
formers with a total rating of 840,000 kVA 
for the Corps of Army Engineers in the 
U.S.A., and several large units for Thailand 
and South Africa. 

Sales of high-voltage circuit-breakers have 
been brisk. Orders have been received for a 
considerable number of circuit-breakers rated 
between 132,000 and 420,000 V for Australia, 
Canada, India and Eastern Germany. 

The Swedish State Power Board has taken 
into service a three-phase transformer bank 
with a rating of 1 million kVA at 400,000 V, 
and, as far as is known, this is the largest 
transformer bank in the world. 

The Industrial-plant Department has 
received important orders for electrical equip- 
ment for rolling mills. Most of these are for 
the steel and non-ferrous-metal industries 
in Sweden, Belgium and the U.S.A. In 
rolling mills, pressductors have been installed 
to measure roll pressure and strip tension, 
which latter is a mew sphere of use for the 
pressductor, Rolling-mill pressductors have 
been sold to customers in Sweden, Britain, 
France, Germany and, above all, the U.S.A. 

Large arc furnaces have been ordered by 
Swedish customers. Asea has received its 
first Australian order for a large arc furnace. 
Induction stirrers for arc furnaces have been 
sold in Sweden, Japan, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Germany. : 

Two high-frequency vacuum furnaces have 
been sold in Great Britain; they are of a typ 
similar to that previously supplied to cus 
tomers in the U.S.A. for the manufacture of 
special high-quality steel. 

A considerable number of large complete 
mine hoists has been sold, Amongst thest, 
mention can be made of six hoists for South 
Africa, of which the largest are for a nt 
load of 11 tons, and have a hoisting speed of 
15 m/s and a hoisting depth of 1,300 m. Als 
of interest are two mine hoists for th 
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extension of the central shaft at Kiruna and 
hoists for customers in South Korea and the 
Philippines. 

Large orders have been received for elec- 
trical equipment for paper and cellulose mills, 
including the electrical equipment for a news- 
print machine for a wire width of 7,100 mm. 
built in accordance with the sectional-drive 
principle for a maximum speed of 900 m/min., 
the highest so far in Sweden. 

As far as the printing industry is con- 
cerned, orders have been received from com- 
panies in Sweden, Britain and France. In 
particular, mention can be made of electrical 
equipment for a Swedish newspaper which is 
installing presses which have an individual 
printing capacity of 70,000 copies per hour 
and are among the most rapid in the world. 
The motors for these presses are fed via 
transductor-controlled, semi-conductor recti- 
fiers. The latter replace d.c. generators and 
are characterised by high efficiency, compact- 
ness and simplicity of installation. 

Sales of deck machinery have increased. 
The first ships’ winches of a new worm- 
geared type, and provided with a.c. multi- 
speed motors, have been sold to a Swedish 
shipping line. A new type of hydraulic steer- 
ing gear has been put on to the market. 

The sales of sugar centrifugals have been 
extended to the Argentine and Mauritius. 
Important orders have also been received 
from old customers in other parts of the 
world, 

The Swedish State Railways have ordered 
100 traction motors, each rated at 1,500 
hp. the largest traction motors which, as 
far as is known, have ever been designed for 
a frequency of 163 c/s. 

Deliveries to the Swedish State Railways 
include seven ore locomotives, of which three 
have a tractive effort of 80 tons and are 
among the most powerful locomotives in the 
world, six three-coach, light-weight train 
sets and a trial delivery of two three-coach 
sets for Stockholm suburban traffic. Further, 
in collaboration with AB Svenska Jarnvigs- 
verkstiderna, 27 coaches have been supplied 
to the Stockholm Underground Railway. 

The demand for standard products has 
increased considerably both in Sweden and 
abroad. 

Sales of insulating material and fibre-glass 
products have markedly continued to rise. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


The manufacture of the equipment for the 
Agesta reactor (R3/Adam) is proceeding, both 
in Asea’s own workshops and those of the 
sub-contractors and the suppliers of com- 
ponents. 

The main design and the cost calculations 
for the reactor at Marviken (R4/Eva) are to 
be completed by the middle of 1961 now that 
cettain guiding principles on the design have 
been determined during the past year. The 
Preparatory investigations are being carried 
out jointly by Asea and Nydqvist & Holm 
AB on the instructions of the Swedish State 
Power Board and AB Atomenergi. 

A detailed tender has been worked out by 
AB Reaktorteknik, which is owned jointly 
by Asea and Nydqvist & Holm AB, ‘in col- 
kboration with General Electric Co, for a 
boiling-water reactor with an electrical output 
of 50 MW and submitted to a Swedish 
consortium, 

A research reactor, R2-0, has been supplied 
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to AB Atomenergi at Studsvik. It was pos- 
sible to keep within the very short delivery 
time of twelve months and the reactor became 
critical on June 20, 1960. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MAJOR 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
SURAHAMMARS BRUKS AB 
(Steelworks) 

Ore was mined in the company’s own mines 
on a larger scale than in the previous year. 
The manufacture of pig iron and chills at 
Spannarhyttan has increased. 

Production has increased at the steelworks 
at Surahammar. 

An installation for the vacuum casting of 
steel was taken into use at the end of the 
year, 


AB ELEKTROHELIOS 


(Domestic appliances, industrial heaters, etc.) 

The activities of the company during 1960 
developed satisfactorily. 

Sales of combined sink-and-cooker units 
developed according to plan. 

The demand for the company’s table-top hot 
plates and cookers, and small domestic equip- 
ment—irons, toasters, etc.—has increased. 

The combined refrigerator and chilled 
larder which was introduced the previous year 
is now selling well and the demand is good. 

The demand for refrigerators and freezers 
continued to increase. In order to meet this, 
production has been organised in two shifts. 

The demand for the company’s industrial 
kitchen equipment and other industrial 
equipment continued to increase both in 
Sweden and on the export market. 

The activities of the company’s four foreign 
subsidiaries developed according to plan. 
Exports increased considerably. The German 
and Norwegian companies started their 
activities in April while the Dutch and British 
companies were in operation during the entire 
year. 

The company’s fifth foreign subsidiary— 

the Danish one—started its activities on 
January 1, 1961. 


AB LILJEHOLMENS KABELFABRIK 


(Cables, capacitators, etc.) 

The transition to plastic as an insulating 
material and cable sheathing continues, but 
the production of rubber-insulated and paper- 
insulated cable has also increased. The in- 
créase in orders is greatest in the case of 
high-voltage, paper-insulated cables. 

Yet another world record in capacitor 
manufacture has been achieved in that a 
400 kV series-capacitor rated at 185,000 kVA 
has been taken into use at Vittersjé. As 
during previous years, the greater part of the 
capacitor production has been exported. 


HISS AB ASEA-GRAHAM (formerly 
Graham Brothers AB) 


(Lifts, escalators, special lighting equipment) 
Among major orders, mention can be made 
of four high-speed lifts for the fifth sky- 
scraper to be built in Stockholm, lift 
equipment and airfield lighting in the 
building of the Arlanda airfield, transistor 
converters for lighting purposes in passenger 
coaches on the Swedish State Railways, 
lighting-control equipment for the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm, and equip- 
ment for airfield lighting in Mozambique. 


By virtue of an agreement with Asea, the 
company took over the lift manufacturing 
activities of Asea at the end of the year. 


AB ASEA SVETSMASKINER (Aseaweld) 


(Electric welding equipment, electrodes) 

During the year, sales of the company’s 
products increased considerably. 

The orders received include, amongst 
other things, a butt seam welding set, five 
sets of equipment for the manufacture of 
heavy chain, eleven automatic flash-welding 
machines for welding steam-boiler tubes, 
several projection welding machines for 
welding heat-exchangers, two large flash- 
welding machines for a maximum welding 
area of 16,000 mm?2, and a similar one for a 
maximum welding area of 25,000 mm?, and 
two large pneumatically operated spot- 
welding machines and three seam-welding 
machines for joining wide strips for con- 
tinuous annealing. 

A new high-yield electrode of rutile type, 
Z18P, has been much in demand. Several 
types of electrode for use in the nuclear- 
power industry have been developed and put 
on to the market. Miulti-operator rectifiers 
of germanium type rated at 2,000 A have been 
designed and delivered. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES OUTSIDE SWEDEN 

During 1960, sales by these companies 
showed a considerable increase both as far as 
products from Sweden, and products manu- 
factured at the companies in question, were 
concerned, 

The factory installations in Oslo (trans- 
formers, electric furnaces, electric stoves and 
ranges), Sado Paulo (transformers), and 
Melbourne (motors, transformers) are being 
extended. 

Preparations have been made to set up 
new subsidiary companies in Mexico, 
Colombia, Uruguay, Argentina and Portugal 
and for a factory for the manufacture of 
motors in Mexico, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS FOR 1960 
Net assets :— 

Cash (including £3,012,000 on 








blocked account in Bank of Sweden) £15,426,000 
WING dc cndaveeucddéatnmade 589,000 
DL C hadheneandndsadexudman 20,824,000 
NING EUs cece cacccuckne dl 23,991,000 
(In the case of Group companies in 
Sweden, these are generally val- 
ued at 40 per cent of cost or 
market value, whichever ‘is the 
lower). a 
£60,830,000 
Less: Current liabilities......... 36,676,000 
Wet Current Aanets: 6. ccccccccceccs £24,154,000 
Trade Investments and Loans........ 4,821,000 
POE ca caacacvtccatendeonces 37,724,000 
£66,699,000 
Financed from :— 
SAG GR occ Kcansceowsccoace 948, 
Statutory and Capital Reserves .... 11,975,000 
Debentures and Mortgages ....... 11,883,000 
Long-term liabilities .........2+- 7,880,000 
Revenue Reserves, and Profits un- 
distributed at December 31, 1960 - 12,143,000 
Minority Shareholders’ Interests. .. 1,870,000 
£66,699,000 
Group Turnover, 1960.........+..- £93,310,000 
Net Profit before tax .......esesee5 405,000 
Net Profit after tax ..........see008 £2,849,000 


Proposed dividend for Asea for year to December 
31, 1960, is 8 per cent, and requires £1,676,000. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


_ (Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 
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EXPECTATION OF GOOD RESULTS REALISED 


RECORD NET PROFIT EXCEEDS £5,800,000 f 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


MR CECIL W. MASON ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixty-fifth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Gallaher Ltd. was held on May 31st 
at Granite House, Cannon Street, London, EC, 
Mr Cecil W. Mason, Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary, Mr George Iliff, ACA, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1960: 


In his Statement last year Sir Edward de 
Stein said that, despite several. unsatisfactory 
factors, your Directors remained confident in the 
future of your Company and hoped to be able to 
show as good, if not better, results for 1960. 


I am, therefore, glad to be able to say in my 
first Statement as Chairman that the results have 
justified his remarks. My colleagues and I 
appreciate the lively interest Sir Edward, who is 
now our President, continues to take in all the 
Company’s activities. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The Group profits, before tax, for the year 
1960 at £11,743,277 show an increase of 
£2,225,600 over 1959. The charge for taxation 
of £5,908,977 shows a substantial increase in 
relation to profits as the 124 per cent Profits Tax 
rate applied to nine months of the 1960 profits 
whereas the 10 per cent rate applied for the 
complete year 1959. 


In the 1961 Budget the rate of. Profits Tax 
payable on profits earned after April 1, 1961, 
has been increased from 124 per cent to 15 per 
cent. Based on the 1960 profits an increase of 
24 per cent in the Profits Tax rate would have 
cost the Group approximately £300,000. 


The Group net profit after tax for 1960 is a 
record at £5,834,300. The Directors have 
transferred to General Reserve Account the sum 
of £2,500,000, which increases the balance on 
the Group’s General Reserve to £10,000,000. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, was 
paid in 1960 on Ordinary Capital of £24,062,500; 
the Directors recommend a final dividend of 15 
per cent, less tax, on the increased Ordinary 
Capital of £24,300,000. 


After the appropriation to Reserve referred 
to and after making provision for dividends and 
appropriating £100,000 for pensions, the carry 
forward in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account is £3,954,044, compared with 
£3,887,714 brought forward from 1959. 


As a result of the increase in tobacco duty 
imposed in the April, 1960 Budget the Group 
has made an exceptional profit after all relevant 
taxation of £491,568, which has been carried to 
the credit of Reserve for Contingencies, The 
exceptional profit is, in fact, only about one 
quarter of the £2,000,000 required to finance 
the values, as increased by the 1960 Budget, of 
Duty Paid Stocks and Debtors. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Total current assets in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet amount to £97,692,128, an in- 
crease of £12,755,035 over the 1959 figure. The 
largest single item contributing to this increase 
is stocks of leaf tobacco. It has been necessary 
to increase our stocks of tobacco to preserve 
durations in relation to the increased turnover. 


Stocks of work-in-progress and of finished 
goods at the end of 1960 are substantially greater 
than in 1959. This has been brought about 
both by the expansion of the Group’s turnover 
and the higher value of stocks caused by the 
increase in tobacco duty in the 1960 Budget. 


The increase in Debtors is due to two factors: 
namely, the increase in the volume of the 
Group’s sales and the higher prices arising from 
the increased rates of tobacco duty. 


r 


FINANCE 


During 1960 the issued Ordinary Capital of 
the Company was increased from £20,625,000 
to £24,300,000 by two separate issues. _ First, 
the Ordinary Stockholders were offered one new 
10s. Od. Share at a price of 30s. Od. for each £3 
of Ordinary Stock held. The gross proceeds of 
this issue amounted to £10,312,500. 


Secondly, the Directors wished to give to 
employees an opportunity of taking a financial 
interest in the Company, and the balance of 
Authorised Capital which remained after the 
rights issue referred to above, namely £237,500, 
was offered at 20s. Od. per 10s. Od. Ordinary 
Share to employees, with the restriction that 
those who received allotments could not sell their 
Shares for a minimum period of three years. I 
am pleased to say that this offer was over-sub- 
scribed and that about 1,700 of the Group’s em- 
ployees applied for and were allotted Shares. 


As a result of these issues, the issued Ordinary 
Capital was increased by £3,675,000 and the 
sum of £6,894,623 was credited to Share 
Premium Account, being the gross premium on 
the Shares issued less the expenses of the issues. 


The net proceeds of the Share issues during 
the year together with the retained profits have 
enabled us to finance the higher value of fixed 
and current assets, and, in addition, to reduce 
our borrowings on Bank overdrafts and Bills 
negotiated by about £2,300,000. 


All of the Company’s capital is now issued and 
fully paid. Your Directors have arranged for an 
Extraordinary General Meeting to be held for 
the purpose of increasing the Authorised Capital 
from £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 by the creation 
of 10,000,000 Unclassified Shares of £1 each. 
There is no present intention of issuing any of 
the new Shares, but your Directors consider it 
is advisable that they should be in the position 
to issue new Shares if the need should arise. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 
During 1960 we were able to improve our 


stock position and ‘bought more than twelve 
months’ replacement of leaf tobacco. This was, 
of course, rendered necessary by the increase 
in the Group’s sales and the need to maintain 
the duration of our stocks in relation to usage, 
The overall cost of our purchases again rose and 
this increased cost is being reflected in current 
costs of manufacture. The constant increase in 
leaf prices in all markets continues to be a dis- 
turbing factor. 


The 1960 USA crop was particularly suitable 
to American manufacturers but, nevertheless, we 
were able to purchase our requirements, 


The 1960 Southern Rhodesian crop was a 
record, but owing mainly to drought the quality 
did not come up to our expectations. The 
auction of the 1961 Rhodesian crop commenced 
in the middle of March and present indications 
are that there will be another record, and we 
have hopes that the quality will be more suitable 
for UK requirements. : 


The 1961 Canadian auctions were completed 
in March and the crop was only of average 
quality. We were unable to buy our full re- 
quirements owing to a shortage of some of our 
grades and our overall purchase price was frac- 
tionally above last year. Prior to the present 
auction system which started three years ago, 
the Canadian tobacco-growing industry had the 
highest reputation for. grading and handling 
their tobacco. Since then there has been 2 
deterioration and this year the standard left a 
great deal to be desired. I sincerely trust that 
in the industry’s own interest there will be a 
marked improvement next season. 


SALES 


During 1960 the Group’s turnover again in- 
creased to a record figure of £320,000,000 
compared with £278,000,000 in 1959. In part 
this is due to the higher prices charged for al 
our products as a result of the increase in tobacco 
duty rates imposed in the 1960 Budget, but it is 
mainly accounted for by our increased sales, 
which include 10 months’ sales of our new tipped 
brand “ Nelson.” 


Throughout 1960 competition was more it 
tense than ever before in all classes of cigarettes, 
with many new brands and styles of packing 
being introduced and heavily advertised. 


Nevertheless, our main cigarette brands ct 
tinued to increase their share in their respectvt 
markets, and “ Nelson” tipped, which we intr 
duced in March, 1960, has been an outstanding 
success in this highly competitive market. 


Despite the fact that the overall pipe toba® 
trade is no longer an expanding one, due 
“to a change in smoking habits and partly to 0% 
your Company has retained its share of this trade 
and its main brands have shown a modest 
increase in sales. 
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Cigar smoking continues to increase in popu- 
larity and there has been some expansion in our 
cigar business. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


In last year’s Statement we informed you of 
the steps which were being taken to increase 
our manufacturing capacity. The extension to 
our factory premises at Lisnafillan in Northern 
Ireland has been completed and is now in full 
production. The new factory in the Manchester 
area commenced production in September, 1960. 


These additions to our manufacturing capacity 
have enabled us to take some of the strain 
off other factories where there has been a con- 
siderable amount of overtime and double-shift 
working. 

The new cigar factory in Cardiff for J. R. 
Freeman & Son Limited is nearing completion 
and production should commence in four or five 
months’ time. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


At the commencement of the 1961 buying 
season our Salisbury building and re-equipment 
programme was completed. This has included 
considerable additions to our packing factory, 
plant and machinery, new administrative offices 
and modern welfare facilities, and has been 
greatly appreciated by our European and African 
employees. Our thanks are due to the local 
management and all concerned for the highly 
efficient organisation, of which we are justly 
proud. Your Deputy Chairman has recently 
returned from Salisbury and is full of praise for 
what has been accomplished. 


Rhodesian tobacco is now a_ considerable 
factor in our overall leaf purchases and we have 
encouraged and will continue to encourage this 
important industry. It is very desirable that 
every effort is made by the growers to continue 
to improve the standard of their crops, which is 
in their best interests and most important to us 
as manufacturers. 


ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARY 


I am pleased to be able to report that our 
engineering subsidiary has had a satisfactory 
year and has increased its profits. Great credit 
is due to all concerned in the management of 
this subsidiary. 


OUTLOOK 


Our sales for the first three months of this year 
have shown a satisfactory increase over the 
corresponding period of 1960, in spite of there 
being a tendency for consumption to level out 
as a result of last year’s Budget increase. We 
attribute this increase in our sales to the quality 
of our products, 


Your Directors are very much alive to the 
Present intense competition and have plans to 
Strengthen further your Company’s position by 
the introduction from time to time of brands 


mM categories in which we are not fully repre- 
sented. 


During the year the working week in our 
factories was reduced from 44 to 42 hours with- 
out loss of wages, and, in addition, basic wage 
fates were increased. This increase in wages 
costs and the higher prices of leaf tobacco to 
Which I have already referred, combined with 
the intense competition, must have their effect 
on our profit margins. 


In the 1961 Budget the Chancellor of the 
xchequer is seeking powers to enable him by 
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Order to impose a surcharge or allow a rebate, 
not exceeding 10 per cent of the duty otherwise 
due, in respect of goods including tobacco, and 
also to impose a Payroll Tax. 

We hope to be able to present satisfactory 
results for the current year, but this must be 
coloured by the uncertainty as to whether and 
when these powers will be used. 


DIRECTORS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr R. G. Knight, who has completed 35 years’ 
service and has been Chief Accountant of the 
Company for the past 15 years, will be retiring 
at the end of May this year. I take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing him many happy years of 
retirement. 


In view of the increasing size and complexity 
of the Company’s business. the Directors have 
appointed a Board of Management consisting 
of senior employees representing all departments 
in the business. The Board of Management 
meets regularly under the Chairmanship of the 
Managing Director and is proving to be of great 
assistance to him, and I am confident will make 
a valuable and vigorous contribution to the Com- 
pany’s future. 


I extend my sincere thanks to everyone in 
the Company for their loyalty and enthusiasm 
which have so greatly contributed to the success 
of your Company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the retiring directors, Mr Cecil W. 
Mason, Mr M. R. Norman, OBE, and Mr J. N. 
Hogg, were re-elected. 


At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing the proposed increase of capital was approved. 
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TOZER KEMSLEY & 
MILLBOURN (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held in London on 
June 2\st. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr J. R. Millbourn: 


There are certain contingencies in respect of 
our business in the USA and the Congo Repub- 
lic, the final outcome of which is difficult to 
assess at this time. We have therefore considered 
it prudent to set aside a special retention of 
£100,000 to cover the contingency of any addi- 
tional losses which might arise. 


It is proposed to capitalise part of the un- 
appropriated Profit by the issue to ordinary 
shareholders of fully paid ordinary shares in 
the proportion of one for ten. 


The improvement in turnover for the first 
quarter was maintained in our traditional 
Commonwealth Markets, but orders fell away 
substantially in the last quarter due tp economic 
and political difficulties in some of our markets. 


Trading conditions generally are not buoyant 
and we must expect to feel the effects of credit 
restrictions particularly in Australia, but I see no 
reason why we should not look forward to 
reasonable trading results in the current year. 
Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise your 
Board expect to be able to recommend dividends 
on the ordinary share capital as increased by the 
proposed bonus issue at rates not less than those 
paid or proposed for last year. 





BANCO DI SICILIA 


HEAD OFFICE | 
PALERMO-ITALY 


COMPARATIVE CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT DEC. 31, 1960 


LIABILITIES 
Dec.'31, 1960 Dec. 31, 1959 


ire 

825,000,000 
6,848,971 ,000 
Special 12,834,089,154 — 10,088.013,004 

Special Funds Reserved r : 
for Development of 
Sicilian Economy ... 
Undivided Profits .... 


cates of Deposit .... 

Official Cheques Out- 
standing ......... is 

Acceptances and Bills 
Rediscounted and 
Letters of Credit Out- 
standing (as per 
contra) 

Other Liabilities 


24,318,385,962 — 21,804,261 ,611 
760,684,399 700,049,072 


541,977,265,347 497,518,802,238 
21,418,146,074 18,045,614,762 


23,607,881,312 23,751,546,099 
92,524,381,913 81,377,520,977 


Total Liabilities... 733,182,148,161 660,959,778,763 

Customers’ Securities 
Held for Safekeeping 
(as per contra) 

Securities on Deposit 
with other Banks (as 
per contra) 

Foreign Exchange and 
Securities for Future 
Delivery (as per 


174,064 ,540,597 142,786,455,102 


36,287,581 698 
995,143,956,390 884,310,187,574 


51,609,685,.934 48,208,799,793 | 


32,355,153.916 | 


Lire 
Cashand Duefrom Banks 76,119,045,618 
Securities Owned : 


Blils and Treasury Notes 
Advances in 
Loans Against Securities 


Long-Term Loans...... 
— Premises and 
st 


Furniture, 


Other Assets 


Customers’ 


ASSETS 

Dec. 31,1960 Dec. 31, 1959 
i Lire 
71,758,995 ,234 


4,539,392,871 
22,408 ,066,461 


1,947,525 ,652 
116,108,148 ,449 
191 643,160,415 

25,986,949,547 
109,533,143,699 


3,792,605 ,448 


Government 


971,368,560 
Other Securities 


17,043,072,283 
2,319,217,205 


118,919,600,521 

Current 
229,275,372,712 
24,216,912,087 
133,639,967,349 


ate 4,309,058,553 


Investments and Partici- 


Discounted 


Real 


Acceptances and Bills 


Rediscounted and 
Letters of Credit Out- 
standing (as per contra) 
Fixtures and 
Equipment 


23,607,881,312 23,751,546,099 


1 1 
102,760,651,960 89,490,244,887 


Total Assets ........ 733,182,148,161 660,959,778 ,763 
Securities 
Held for Safekeeping 
(as per contra) 


174,064,540,597 142,786,455,102 


Securities on 


with other Banks (as 


per contra) 51,609,685,934 48,208,799,793 


Foreign Exchange and 


Securities for Future 


Delivery (as per contra) 36,287,581,698 32,355,153,916 


995 143,956,390 884,310,187,.574 
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DUNLOP 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited was held 
on May 29 in London, 


Sir G. Edward Beharrell, the chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The year 1960 has been one of considerable 
growth and the volume of goods sold was greater 
by about 5 per cent when compared with the 
previous year. Turnover increased from £261 
million to a further record figure of £275 mil- 
lion. Our sales in the last few months were, of 
course, affected by the recession in the motor 
industry in several countries but sales in other 
directions were well maintained. ; 


The benefit from the increased volume during 
1960 went a considerable way towards offsetting 
the cost of increases with which we were faced 
during the year. Of these the price of rubber 
was the principal factor—and this is referred to 
and illustrated in the Directors’ Report—but in- 
creased labour rates were also important. In 
total these two items increased our costs, when 
compared with those of the year before, by 
several million pounds. On the other hand, sell- 
ing prices were not raised to a commensurate 
degree ; but as a result of greater efficiencies 
and the additional turnover our profit was only 
slightly lower than in 1959. A noteworthy 
feature was the fact that the overall profit from 
our United Kingdom operations was 15 per 
cent higher, and the results achieved by some of 
our units were considerably better than in that 
year. 


DIVIDEND 


Taxation absorbed a higher proportion of our 
net profit for the reasons already stated in the 
Directors’ Report, and this of course affected our 
disposable profit. Nevertheless, the Directors 
consider that the results and prospects justify 
an increase in the final Dividend from ls, 2d. to 
Is, 3d. per 10s. stock unit, thus making the total 
dividend for the year Ils. 7d. or 153 per cent. I 
hope stockholders will approve their recommen- 
dation. At the same time I would like to point 
_ out that in each of the last four years the ordin- 
ary dividend has been increased and that, allow- 
ing for the bonus issue in 1959, the total rate 
paid and recommended for 1960 is over 40 per 
cent higher than the rate paid for 1957, whilst 
the dividend is still twice covered. I would 
also like to advise stockholders that the Board 
has decided that the present disparity between 
the interim and final payments should be 
reduced, Therefore, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, the interim dividend for 
1961, to be announced in October, will be at a 
higher rate than in 1960, although this must not 
be taken to imply a higher distribution in total 
for the year. 


It would seem that the time of accord between 
the countries of the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Association may not be far off. At 
the very least, the ultimate probability of a 
grander economic design has ceased to be a flight 
of fancy. This is the time of the count-down, 
and for the country and the individual firm we 
are entering a period when the possible con- 
sequences of the alliance should be carefully 
and urgently considered. We have the chance 
now to temper our enthusiasm with facts. 


- Rubber Company Limited 
RECORD TURNOVER 


For one thing, too much should not be 
expected too quickly from the larger trading area. 
Even when tariffs have disappeared and fiscal 
policies have been suitably related, there is no 
reason to believe that problems of production 
and distribution will disperse in a spirit of 
economic unanimity. ‘Too much, perhaps, is 
sometimes read into the example of the Iron 
and Steel Community. I would find it very 
difficult to visualise, for example, the fast emer- 
gence of a single sales policy within Europe for 
some of our major products even after other 
discords have been harmonised. 


The fact is that very real natural differences 
exist between countries, and they can be ex- 
pected to continue beyond the point of economic 
unity. In our experience we have found signi- 
ficant national distinctions in tastes and outlook; 
road surfaces and other physical conditions vary 
quite startlingly between countries; there are 
noticeable contrasts in the characteristics of the 
cars and trucks manufactured in Europe; and 
driving habits are seldom the same. These 
differences, and others like them, will disappear 
in time, of course, but only in time, for the 
business of getting to grips with them is not 
always as straightforward as it might seem, As 
an instance, when something like standardisation 
is being discussed between national groups the 
spirit of co-operation may’ be willing but the 
translation is often weak. As Professor Beloff 
recently emphasised, the discussion of ideas 
among nations is not made any easier by the 
subtle way that words can change in translation. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GROWTH 


It is already obvious that even in its pre- 
paratory stage the Common Market, with its 
blend of idealism and determination, has 
achieved a character of its own. It possesses a 
spirit of confidence and enthusiasm which 
augurs well for the continued growth of the 
area. Of course, even in a dynamic economy 
not every company is dynamic, and it would be 
as well if we all accepted the fact that the 
closer association of economies makes available 
the opportusity for growth, not growth itself. 


For a number of years, with this thought in 
mind, your Company has been examining how 
best it could prepare itself for any eventuality. 
Obviously, the divisions and companies within 
the United Kingdom would not necessarily be 
affected in the same way. For some there would 
be the excitement of broadening horizons and 
how best to take advantage of them; for others 
there would be heightened competition. In any 
event each division has been required to study 
the European market, to consider the modifica- 
tions that may have to be made in its organisa- 
tion and products to take account of changing 
conditions, and generally to equip itself for the 
future challenge. Needless to say, an exercise 
of this kind, even if primarily directed towards 
Europe, strengthens a division’s effectiveness in 
other markets as well. 


On a smaller scale and in less detail, the 
French and German companies have reproduced 
the general pattern of diversification of Dunlop 
in the United Kingdom. The French company, 
whose factory at Amiens is one of the most 


advanced tyre manufacturing units in the world, 
also produces wheels and rims. It is first among 
French producers of latex and other foam pro- 
ducts, and has substantial interests in synthetic 
rubber manufacture. The German company, 
which was rapidly rehabilitated after the war, 
soon consolidated its position as an important 
tyre manufacturer. Then it turned its attention 
to foam products, flooring and sports goods. 
More recently chemical products and rubber 
industrial products are being developed. 


There are, then, major Dunlop manufacturing 
units within the European economic areas. In 
addition a number of selling companies, a large 
and long established direct export business to the 
whole of Europe and an arrangement under 
which we have tyres manufactured for us in 
Italy provide the Group with opportunities for 
full participation in the Common Market and 
the Free Trade area. As the growth of these 
areas accelerates, your Group is in a position to 
take advantage of them whether they remain 
apart or come together. It is worth emphasising 
again, perhaps, that the larger units provide no 
more than an opportunity for growth. In Dunlop 
we intend taking that opportunity. 


Research: In my statement in June, 1959, I 
said that so much research had been carried out 
in the rubber industry throughout the civilised 
world that for any progress to be made in the 
current period of development it was essential 
to delve more deeply into the fundamentals of 
rubber technology. I stressed that the Company 
was completely alive to the importance of fol- 
lowing such a policy, and was therefore directing 
a substantial portion of its research capacity 
to fundamental work of this kind. 


I am pleased to be able to say that the results 
of carrying out this policy are now beginning to 
show themselves. 

One of the main items of fundamental research 
over the last few years has been meeting the 
increasing and exacting demands of the vehicle 
tyre of the future. Much attention has there- 
fore been given to finding out what molecular 
structure should be built in to a synthetic 
rubber to give a balance of properties between 
safety and performance. This. work has resulted 
in the production of the first of a new line of 
“ energy-absorbing” tyres, the “Elite” tyre, 
with exceptional anti-skid and breaking 
properties. 


CURRENT YEAR 


In contrast with the early months of 1960, 
but in accordance with. our expectations, the 
current year started quietly, largely due to the 
recession in the motor industry which persisted 
until fairly recently. 


For the year as a whole it is too early to say 
how we shall fare. Like all manufacturers 4s 
widely based as we are, we cannot isolate oul- 
selves from the economic conditions of the 
world’s many parts. We are not, however, dis- 
satisfied with the prospects and forecasts of most 
of our divisions and companies and we have good 
reason to hope that our current year’s results 
will show further progress. 


The report was adopted. 
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HOECHST 


Consolidated Balance Sheet at December 31, 1960 


(condensed) 

LIABILITIES DM ASSETS DM 
Share Capital. . eee eG fe 6 Ge Ss ig wg es ow, eee 1,130,300,000 
ae ae as a ae ee PUN 3 56 4: @ 0 eee 8 237,690,000 
PE - a “« 6 «6.6 #64... « ¢ ee a asc ith & se «anes 438,300,000 
Current Liabilities Accounts Receivable ..... . 603,800,000 
CT ee ae ee ee Liquid Assets . 289,500,000 

Long and middle term liabilities . . . 509,800,000 

Short term liabilities . . . . . . . 354,200,000 

ESO ee 
2,699,500,000 2,699,500,000 


Turnover Compared with the previous year, the total turnover 
in 1960 rose by 21.7 per cent. to DM 2,700m. which means an 
increase of DM 481m. From this amount, DM 317m. account for 
home sales and DM 164m. for exports which alone represent 
33 per cent. (DM 884 m.) of the total turnover. 


Capital Expenditure In 1960, a total of DM 422m. was invested. 


Since 1952 when the Company was re-founded, a total of . 


DM 2,000 m. has been expended of which more than 57 per cent. 
could be financed from depreciation accounts. In 1961, capital 
expenditure will be maintained at the same high level. 


Research In 1960, DM 113 m. or 4.2 per cent. of total sales were 
spent for research and development. 20 per cent. of total sales 
are of products introduced during the last five years. 


Personnel During the year under review, the total of workers 


TURNOVER (in million DM) INVESTMENTS: 
DEPRECIATIONS 


‘(in million DM) 


2703 total 





FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. weunel Qhhaisien Laci ¢ Buining FRANKFURT (M)-HOECHST 


and employees was increased from 43,363 to 50,332. Turnover 
per head has risen from DM 50,000 in 1959 to DM 56,000 in 1960. 


Share Capital In 1960, the share capital was increased by 
DM 68 m. to DM 630 m. and in the beginning of 1961 by DM 70m. 
to DM 700m. The funds obtained from these capital increases 
will be used for further capital expenditure, thus enabling the 
Company to maintain a sound ratio between equity capital and 
borrowings. The Annual General Meeting of May 16, 1961 has 
authorized the Executive Board to increase the share capital by 
DM 100m. until May 1, 1966, by the issue of new shares 
(authorized capital). 


Dividend At the Annual General Meeting it was resolved to 
distribute a dividend of 18 per cent. for the business year 1960. 
To judge by the good results of the first. months of this year, a 
satisfactory business development can be expected also for 1961 


DIVIDEND (per cent. of capital) 


Invest- 
ments 






Depre- 
clations 





1958 1960 1952-1954 «1956.=—«1988 «1960 





Represented by: Hoechst Chemicals Ltd., 50 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 
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THE ORION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


SCOPE OF OPERATIONS OUTLINED 


POLICY OF BRANCH DEVELOPMENT 


MR DUDLEY R. SCHOLEY ON THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Orion Insurance Company Limited will be 
held on June 15 at 70/72, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The following is the Statement by Mr Dudley 
R. Scholey, the Chairman, which has been circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960: 


Mr W. A. Osborne, who retires from the 
Board by rotation this year, has decided not to 
seek re-election owing to advancing years. He 
has been a Director of the Company since 1953 
and we shall miss the kindly presence of a loyal 
and valued colleague. - 


Sir Geoffrey Barnett accepted our invitation — 


to join the Board and he was elected a Director 
on January 17, 1961. Shareholders will be asked 
to confirm his appointment at the Annual 
General Meeting. Sir Geoffrey has wide com- 
mercial interests and his long experience will, I 
am sure, be of great value to us. 


OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The. number of shareholders has considerably 
increased since our last Annual General Meeting 
and before commenting upon the results for 1960 
I feel that shareholders will be interested to 
know something of the scope of our present 
operations and of certain developments which 
are in contemplation. 


Broadly speaking, the Company transacts all 
classes of insurance business, at home and over- 
seas, except Life Assurance and, as yet, Motor 
business in the United Kingdom. Our overseas 
operations, conducted through Branches and 
Agencies, are mainly in Canada and Australia 
but we are also represented on the Continent of 
Europe, in the Sudan, East Africa, the West 
Indies and Hong Kong. 


Furthermore, the Company acts as sole Under- 
writing Agent for The Drake Insurance Com- 
pany Limited and for the Sphere Insurance 
Company Limited for Marine, Aviation and 
Non-Marine business and in both these Com- 
panies it has a substantial, though not controlling, 
financial interest. In respect of Aviation busi- 
ness Only, the Company also acts as Underwriting 
Agent for The Victoria Insurance Company of 
Australia and The New India Assurance 
Company of Bombay. 


Marine Insurance, which was the basis of our 
entry into the Insurance world, still constitutes 
our major Underwriting Account and it has, over 
the 30 years of our existence, contributed sub- 
stantially to profits. 


Aviation Insurance, which we commenced 
writing at a later stage, has now grown to be a 
considerable Account and our entry into this 
most difficult field has, we feel, been- fully 
justified, 


Our Fire, Accident and Miscellaneous business 
is underwritten and controlled from our Under- 
writing Room in Lloyd’s Building and from our 
Head Office in London. The major portion of 
our Non-Marine income at present emanates 
from Lloyd’s Brokers and of the total premiums 


obtained from this source a substantial part 
consists of United States business placed in the 
London Market. 


In addition, through the Underwriting Agency 
of Alexr. Howden & Company Limited, the 


Company writes a highly specialised Account of 


Excess of Loss Reinsurance business which has, 
over the years, been a welcome contributor to 
profits. 


We have for many years held a substantial, but 
nevertheless minority, shareholding interest in 
Alexr. Howden & Company Limited,. with whom 
we have had a long and happy association since 
our Company’s formation, but we, of course, 
take no part in the direction or management of 
their business. The excellent dividends we have 
received from this source over the years have 
very amply justified our acquisition of this hold- 
ing and are, in themselves, a tribute to the 
Chairman and Directors of that Company. 


NEW BRANCH OFFICES 


With the object of securing a better balance 
within our Fire, Accident and Miscellaneous 
Account, we are endeavouring to expand our 
business in the United Kingdom by the opening 
of Branch Offices. So far, only two have been 
established, one at Manchester and another at 
Bristol. We hope, before next year, to set up 
two more, at Glasgow and at Birmingham, in 
both of which cities we are already assured of a 
reasonable measure of support. 


That this policy of Branch development will, 
in the long-run, be justified I have little doubt 
but, in the early years, I am bound to say the 
process is an expensive one. Although we must 
expect progress to be slow having regard to the 
competition in this field, we believe the Com- 
pany has much to offer to the insuring public 
and to Insurance Brokers through its good ser- 
vice, its independent rating approach and the 
scope of: cover afforded by its policies, 


I have mentioned earlier that the Company 
does not, at present, undertake Motor Insurance 
in the United Kingdom. We consider the time 
has now come when we should commence trans- 
acting this admittedly difficult class of business, 
since we believe that the ability to grant Motor 
Insurance cover is a service which will aid our 
development plans. 


Turning to the results for 1960, you will 
notice that the Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet are presented in a new form which 
I hope you will agree is more in accord with 
modern practice. 


MARINE AND AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Conditions in the Marine Market, for both 
Hull and Cargo business, continue to be difficult. 
Although there are slightly more hopeful indica- 
tions for the future we have, nevertheless, con- 
sidered it prudent to institute a degree of 
curtailment in certain sections of our growing 
Account. 


I stated in my report last year that the 1957 
Underwriting Account, the one under closure 


this year, would probably develop along similar 
lines to that of 1956, which closed with a very 
small loss. The 1957 Underwriting Account 
has, in fact, closed with a small margin of profit. 


-The 1958 Underwriting Account, which will be 


closed at the end of 1961, shows a definite im- 
provement at this stage upon that of 1957. With 
regard to the Open Underwriting Accounts of 
1959 and 1960, I refrain from making any fore- 
cast concerning final results other than to say 
that, to date, these Accounts indicate that the 
improvement in 1958 is at least being main- 
tained. 


Taking into consideration the overall position 
and the impact of taxation on our Marine figures, 
your Directors have deemed it to be proper to 
transfer the sum of £25,000 to Profit and Los 
Account out of the balance of profits retained in 
the Marine Fund in respect of 1957 and previous 
closed Accounts. 


The premium income shows an increase on 
that of the previous year and the Marine Fund 
now stands at £2,360,288 (132.4 per cent) com- 
pared with £2,103,176 (131.3 per cent). 


The 1957 Aviation Account, the figures of 
which are included in the Marine total, has 
closed with a small profit which in the light of 
Market conditions we regard as satisfactory. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


I regret that this year I have to report the 
necessity of a transfer from Profit and Loss 
Account of £14,907. This adverse result is 
due to the continuing high level of Fire and 
Burglary losses on the Home side and to losses 
arising out of Venezuelan Bond Reinsurances 
placed in London. 


The United States business in the Account 
which, as I have already stated, forms quite a 
substantial proportion of the total, is now show- 
ing a welcome improvement. 


Canadian Insurance appears to be slowly 
emerging from its difficult period, and although 
Market conditions are improving it would be 
prudent to refrain from undue optimism regard- 
ing the future even though a small profit ha 
been made in the year under review in our own 
Account and our Agents report more favourably 
on the situation, 


With the exception of Australia and Italy, 
where our results have not been good, ou 
operations elsewhere overseas have come out 0 
the right side. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


The increase in the Authorised Share Capit! 
to £1,000,000 as approved at last year’s Meetité 
and the subsequent issue of 150,000 m¥ 
Ordinary Shares, are given effect to in th 
Accounts. The new money totalling £375,000 
has increased the Issued Share Capital bY 
£150,000 to £650,000 and the Share Premum 
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Account by £225,000 to £372,750. Shareholders’ 
Funds at £1,390,555 compare with £970,272 
last year. Total Assets are now £9,077,518 
against £7,608,480 last year. 


Income from Investments amounted to 
£310,156 being an increase of £57,529 over last 
year. The market value, or where there is no 
quotation, the estimated value, of our Invest- 
ments at December 31, 1960, was, in the aggre- 
gate, in excess Of the Balance Sheet figures. 


GENERAL 


My statement upon the year’s activities would 
indeed be incomplete without expressing warm 
appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Company throughout the past year by the 
Management, Senior Officials and all members of 
our staff both at home and overseas. 


To our Agents and friends, in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, we also tender our thanks 
for the valued support they have given us 
throughout the year. 


“LA RINASCENTE ” 


GENERAL MEETING 


An ordinary and extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of Stockholders was held in Milan on 
April 21st. The Meeting, chaired by Dr Aldo 
Borletti, was attended by 82 participants repre- 
senting directly or by proxy 74,290,074 shares. 


The Meeting, sitting in ordinary session, 
approved the Directors’ ample report, which 
illustrates the further progress made by the Com- 
pany during the financial year with the opening 
of another 5 Uniprice Stores (at Leghorn, 
Monza, Palermo, Rome and Turin) and a Branch 
of the Department Stores at Genoa ; gross sales 
for the Company’s 88 stores exceeded 80,000 
million lire during the financial year. The Meet- 
ing then approved the Balance Sheet as of 
December 31, 1961, and the distribution of 
profits; the Profit and Loss Account, after 
deduction of L. 450,000,000—for depreciation, 
shows a net profit of L. 940,634,424—allowing 
the distribution to stockholders of a dividend of 
L. 7 per share (as compared with L. 6 for the 
previous financial year). 


The Meeting, sitting in extraordinary session, 
approved the Board of Directors’ proposals and 
resolved to increase the Company’s capital from 
L. 6,000,000,000 to L. 9,000,000,000 by means 
of the issue of 60,000,000 new shares of par 
value L. 50 each, of which 20,000,000 ordinary 
and 40,000,000 preferred shares, all ranking for 
dividend as from February 1, 1961, to be offered 
to stockholders at the price of L. 102 per share 
on the basis of 3 new shares (1 ordinary and 2 
preferred) for each group of 6 old shares at 
present held. 


With a view to favouring a wider basis of 
shareholding and strengthening staff interest in 
the Company’s efficiency and development, all 
Personnel having a minimum length of service 
Were reserved the right of subscribing, on the 
same terms as the stockholders, to 1,146,584 pre- 
ferred shares devolving to the Company on the 
shares held by the Company itself, as shown in 
the Balance Sheet. 


The increase in the Company’s capital thus 
tesolved by the meeting and for which the pre- 
‘ctibed authorisations have been obtained, will, 
after homologation by the Court, be carried into 
fect during the last ten days of May. 


Meanwhile the dividend of L. 7 per share is 


payable at the Banks appointed thereto, as from 
April 27, 1961. 
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COOPERATIEVE CENTRALE RAIFFEISEN-BANK 
(Co-operative Central Agricultural Credit Bank) 


with 711 affiliated banks 


UTRECHT, THE NETHERLANDS 


Annual Balance-Sheet, Central Bank with 711 affiliated banks, as at 3ist December, 1960 


£13,278,000 
£252,335,000 
£43,732,000 
£1,472,000 


Current—deposit—and other accounts. 


Profit and loss account 


£310,817,000 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


HIGHER PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will be 
held on June 20th at 6 St. James’s Square, 
London, SW1. 


The following is an-extract from the Statement 
by Mr L. B. Robinson, the chairman, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


In 1960 the output of ore was appreciably 
greater than in 1959, but was regulated so as to 
extract a far lower average lead grade and a 
higher average zinc grade. The result was to 
maintain the average cost per ton of ore close to 
that for the previous year, to keep lead output 
in line with the reduced level of realisations 
agreed at the meetings of the International Lead 
and Zinc Study Group and at the same time 
increase appreciably production and realisations 
of zinc concentrate. The average London Metal 
Exchange prices during 1960 were £72 2s. 11d. 
for lead, compared with £70 15s. 7d. for 1959, 
and £89 5s. lld. for zinc, compared with 
£82 4s. 8d. for 1959. 


The result for the year was a trading balance 
of £2,075,534 compared with £1,531,700 for 
1959. 


Depreciation amounted to £301,450 compared 
with £333,140 for the previous year, and after 
deducting other charges and adding miscel- 
laneous income the profit before taxation 
amounted to £1,806,472 compared’ with 
£1,190,847 for 1959. 


The provision for Australian and United 
Kingdom taxation on the profits for the year 
amounts to £669,087 compared with £394,609 
for 1959. 


The result is a net profit of £1,137,385 com- 
pared with £796,238 for 1959. 


’ A transfer of £395,000 has been made to mine 
amortisation reserve, compared with £245,000 
for 1959. 


ASSETS 
£9,188,000 
£45,321,000 
£53,020,000 
£200,458,000 
£2,830,000 
£310,817,000 


Cash in hand, at call and at banks .. 
Treasury Bills 

Securities 

Loans, advances and other accounts. . 


Premises and other properties 





The directors are recommending that a final 
dividend should be paid at the rate of 2s. Od. 
per share, free of tax, compared with ls. 6d. per 
share, free of tax, last year. This gives a total 
free of tax dividend of 3s. Od. per share com- 
pared with 2s. 3d. per share for 1959, 


The company agreed in December 1960 to 
acquire at par 25 per cent of the share capital 
of Sulphide Corporation Pry. Limited, a com- 
pany producing sulphuric acid and fertilisers at 
Cockle Creek, New South Wales and about to 
operate a lead/zinc smelter on the same site. 
N.B.H.C. Pty.’s proportion of the share capital 
will be £A1,875,000 of which £A1,400,000 was 
subscribed in December 1960 and the balance 
will be subscribed in mid-1961. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
progress made in the work of delineating the 
high-grade zinc sections of the siliceous zinc 
lode between Nos. 12 and 16 levels. These 
zinc-rich sections of the mine are the means of 
providing flexibility in the production of zinc 
concentrate as opposed to lead concentrate. This 
is particularly important in times like the present 
when the demand for zinc concentrate is greater 
than that for lead concentrate. 


During 1960, diamond drilling was continued 
on Nos. 14 and 16 levels to outline the general 
shape of the orebody. Developments for extrac- 
tion were carried out on No. 15 level. The drive 
south on No. 16 level had reached a point 3,256 
feet south of our northern boundary at the close 
of 1960. This drive has now intersected the sili- 
ceous zinc lode, the upper limit of which passes 
below No. 14 level at approximately 3,460: feet 
south of our northern boundary. Testing of this 
orebody will be continued during 1961. 


Results of exploration to date indicate that 
major sections of these zinc-rich areas will be 
amenable to large-scale mining methods. 


An area between Sections 75 and 82 has been 


selected for the initial mining by sub-level blast- 
hole methods. 
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ALUMINIUM-INDUSTRIE-AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT, 


CHIPPIS (AIAG) 


Head Office: ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


OUTPUT INCREASED IN ALL PLANTS—MR FRITZ SCHNORF’S STATEMENT 


The Seventy-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Aluminium-Industrie-Aktien-Gesellschaft 
was held in Ziirich on April 21st and the follow- 
ing are extracts from the statement of Mr Fritz 
Schnorf, Chairman of the Board, and details of 
the Report presented by the Board of Directors. 


MR FRITZ SCHNORF 


After reviewing in detail the development of 
the Company’s activities in Switzerland and 
throughout the world, Mr Schnorf concluded 
by saying: 

In the era of jet air traffic it is hardly surpris- 
ing that our Company should show interest in 
distant countries for future markets. Quite often 
an advisory service and agreement to operate 
under licence represents the first steps to indus- 
trial activities. In this field, AIAG has taken the 
initiative in the Asian countries. 


Perhaps you will allow me to peep into the 
future. Now, as ever, we view with optimism 
the long-term possibilities of aluminium. Today 
aluminium consumption amounts to only 2 per 
cent of steel production. Each advance in the 
colossal field covered by steel opens up valuable 
markets for aluminium. On the other hand, 
plastics represent an important competitor for 
aluminium. Until now, these two industries have 
not clashed. They complement each other rather 
than compete. In certain applications they are 
even used together. However, the progress 
made by the plastics industry in respect of the 
various qualities of the material such as mechani- 
cal strength, heat resistance, anti-corrosive pro- 
perties, etc., must not be disregarded. In this 
respect the future possibilities of the Petro- 
chemical industry are to be carefully examined 
by our management. 

We expect increasing competition to arise 
from the economic integration of Europe. Within 
the framework of the EEC, French competition 
is very active. If the extensive aluminium plants 
in Norway come into being, there will also be 
increased competition within the EFTA. It 
is not improbable that, under pressure of com- 
petition in important economic areas, prices will 
give way. All our efforts are concentrated on 
offsetting any losses by reducing cost through 
rationalisation. The technical unit of the central 
administration, the research institute in Neu- 
hausen, and the individual plants are continu- 
ally striving to improve production methods so 
as to cut costs, whilst continuing the develop- 
ment of new processes. 

Finally, I would like to express the thanks of 
the Board of Directors to the Management and 
their collaborators at all levels, both in this 
country and overseas, for their work and achieve- 
ments during 1960. 


The followihg are details of the report: 


REVIEW 

The employment position in the aluminium 
industry during the year under review varied 
even more than in previous years. North 
American producers were unable to make full 
use of existing capacity, even at a time of in- 
creased exports and growing stocks. Unused 
production capacity exerted international pres- 
sure on prices. European aluminium works 
were fully employed and plants manufacturing 


semi-finished products were also doing well. 

During the year under review world produc- 
tion rose further in spite of weak consumption 
in the United States; it passed from 4.07 m. tons 
in 1959 to 4.47 m. tons in 1960. The United 
States produced 1,827,000 tons, Canada 700,000 
tons, Western Europe 848,000 tons, the remain- 
ing 190,000 tons coming from other Western 
countries. Production of the Eastern block is 
estimated to amount to 900,000 tons or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of world output. 


Official prices remained unchanged. The 
United States quoted 26 cents per pound of 
virgin metal on the home market during the 
whole year. The Canadian export price 
remained at 233} cents per pound. In inter- 
national transactions, however, lower bids were 
the rule rather than the exception. The 
European price level remained fairly stable. 
France raised the price slightly in two stages, 
Italy introduced a small reduction in January 
1961. The Swiss price for virgin metal has 
remained unchanged for 44 years. Quotations 
for semi-finished products and foils remained 
stable. 


Sharp competition occurred between export- 
ing countries, mainly Canada,’/the United States 
and Norway, developed in Germany, Great 
Britain and the Benelux countries, all-three tradi- 
tionally large importers of virgin aluminium. 
Spain appeared for the first time as a metal 
exporting country. Rolled and pressed products 
sold at much lower prices in spite of full em- 
ployment in the semi-finished products industry, 
particularly in the Benelux countries and in 
Norway. 


PRODUCTION 

The three alumina plants were in full produc- 
tion and were again able to increase their output 
slightly. The new power plant of Martinswerk 
GmbH, Bergheim, near Cologne, has not yet 
started to operate. Societa Alluminio Veneto p.A., 
Porto Marghera, and Société Frangaise pour 
PIndustrie de VPAluminium at Marseilles are 
experiencing increases in production costs, mainly 
in respect of wages and raw materials. The 
French factory lost the advantages of the last 
devaluation, owing to gradual increases of pro- 
duction costs. 

The alumina plant FRIA, Cie. Internationale 
pour la Production de TAlumine at Kimbo 
(Republic of Guinea), in which AIAG has a 10 
per cent holding, started production last April. 
By the end of the year the Company had 
obtained 56,850 tons of alumina from Guinea. 


Production of electricity exceeded the average 
of many years. Rhonewerke AG, Ernen, 
generated 455 m. kWh in the Mérel and Ernen 
power stations, an increase of 29 m. kWh over 
the previous year. Illsee-Turtman AG, Oberems, 
generated 111 m. kWh against 108 m. kWh in 
1959. Rheinkraftwerk Neuhausen AG (AIAG 
participation 80 per cent) also produced slightly 
more than in the previous year with 4 m,. kWh. 

Elektrizitatswerk Rheinau AG (AIAG partici- 
pation 41.8 per cent) suffered from the irregular 
flow of the Rhine and production amounted to 
only 204 m. kWh. Kraftwerke Gougra AG, 
Siders (AIAG participation 30 per cent) has not 
yet completed the diversion of the Lona river 


into the Moiry reservoir. Total current pro- 
duced amounted to 332 m. kWh, out of which 
32.5 m. kWh are used for pumping. 


The Canton V4@la‘s authorities have granted 
concessions for the utilisation of the Aegina, a 
southern tributary of the Rhone in Goms, and 
for a tunnel into the Ticino to supply Maggia 
Kraftwerke AG. Plans regarding the utilisation 
of the Rhone from Gletsch to Bitsch are being 
followed up. 


A greater than average water supply, savings in 
current consumption and improvements in pro- 
duction, enabled the four AIAG plants to in- 
crease output of virgin aluminium again by 
approximately ten per cent. The Mosjéen plani 
in which the Company has a third interest, could 
only partly utilise its increased capacity, owing 
to exceptionally unfavourable water conditions 
in Northern Norway. 

Production in AIAG plants making semi- 
finished goods increased by 17 per cent in the 
year under review, and the foil plants increased 
their output by 12 per cent. The capacity of the 
Company’s processing plants is somewhat above 
the total output of its foundries. As AIAG also 
supplies virgin metal for processing to other 
companies in Switzerland, Germany, the United 
Kingdom and Italy, it had to buy from other 
producers considerable amounts of virgin metal 
for its own plants manufacturing semi-finished 
products in Germany, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and North and South America. 


Sales of Raffinal, Gallium and its alloys 
developed favourably. 

Preparations for the extension of the rolling 
mill and the extrusion plant at Siders (Valais) 
were concluded and building is to start soon. 
Building will also start shortly on a new reduc- 
tion plant at Steg. 

In the past year the research institute at 
Neuhausen has also done intensive work to im- 
prove production methods and products. Swiss 
plants and those situated abroad have competed 
in the rationalisation of production methods to 
reduce costs. 


PARTICIPATIONS 

Although S.A. des Bauxites de France at 
Marseilles did not reach last year’s production 
figures,.Societa Allurninio Veneto p.A. at Porto 
Marghera obtained somewhat larger quantities of 
bauxite from its own mines in Apulia and the 
Abruzzi. Supplies for AIAG plants again came 
mainly from other countries, such as Yugoslavia, 
Greece, India and Dutch Guiana. 


The Italian power stations report favourable 
water conditions. Thé new station at Zevi0 
on the Adige has been in full operation since 
April. Building on the Val Schener dam began 
in November. Waterflow in Austria was better 
in the second half of the year than the averag¢ 
for many years. 

Power output in the Company’s plants 
together with its share in affiliated power stations, 
exceeded 2,000 m. kWh. 


The Company’s own reduction plants # 
Chippis, Rheinfelden, Porto Marghera and Lend 
were again able to increase their production. The 
first three set up output records. Electricity co™ 
sumption in the production of metal could b& 
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further reduced. The Mosjéen plant in which 
AIAG holds an interest suffered from a particu- 
larly bad flow of water, necessitating the closing 
jown of some furnaces. 

The Robert Victor Neher AG foil plant at 
Kreuzlingen was able to utilise its capacity fully 
and to increase output considerably. Lavorazione 
Leghe Leggere at Porto Marghera was also able 
to increase sales of rolled and extruded semi- 
fnished products, Favourable results were 
recorded by Aluminium-Walzwerke Singen 
GmbH, Singen a/Hohentwiel and Star Alu- 
minium Company Ltd., Wolverhampton. Both 
enterprises are expanding their plants. Laminal 
Rusconi Fraschini, Nembro, was able to use its 
installations fully. 

The American affiliated company, the Con- 
solidated Aluminum Corp. of Jackson, Ten- 
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nessee (formerly Aluminum Foils Inc.), in- 
creased production of foils and foil strips. The 
expanded Raffinal plant started work at mid-year. 


The new works of Aluminium Belge S.A., 
Liége, suffered from teething troubles but the 
pressing mill of the affiliated company Aluminio 
Industria S.A., Pindamonhangaba (Brazil), in- 
créased its output to reach full capacity as 
planned. 


Allega AG, Zurich, selling semi-finished pro- 
ducts from stock, again showed a considerably 
higher turnover. 

The Anglo-Swiss Aluminium Co. Ltd., Shef- 
field, which is placing virgin metal in the United 
Kingdom, increased its sales. 

The newly established affiliated company in 
Nigeria, Aluminium Manufacturing Company of 





UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


PROGRESS OF OPERATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES PRACTICALLY UNAFFECTED 
BY EVENTS IN THE CONGO 


The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
was held at Brussels on May 25, 1961, under 
the chairmanship of Mr Paul Gillet, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 


The meeting approved the balance-sheet and 
the profit and loss account for the year 1960. 
The gross result for the year was 3,928,591,153 
francs. After deduction of capital equipment 
amortisation, provision for income tax, interest, 
duties and various royalties, the net profit 
amounted to 2,365,820,563 francs. 


The meeting fixed the net dividend for 1960 
a 1,500 francs per share (or 150 francs per 
tenth of a share): taking into account the 600 
francs paid in January, 1961 (60 frs per tenth), 
the balance to be distributed is 900 francs per 
share (or 90 frs per tenth). Half of this balance 
will be payable from May 26th onwards. The 
Board will decide on the date of payment of the 
remaining half at a later date. 


Mr E. Sengier asked to be relieved of his 
functions as Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, but remains within the Management of 
the Company in the quality of advisory director. 
The Board expressed to Mr E. Sengier as well 
4s to Mr J. Cousin, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, in Elisahethville, an appreciation of 

@ services rendered to the Company during 

eir 50 years career. 


The General Meeting re-elected Mr P. Gillet 
nd elected Mr M. Van Weyenbergh, Vice- 
Uuirman of the Managing Committee at 
Elisabethville, as Directors. Mr G. Devillez, 
Director and Count Capelle, Commissary, de- 
sided not to seek a renewal of their mandate. 


RESUME OF A MESSAGE FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN, MR P. GILLET 


The hopes expressed last year to see the newly 
independent Congo follow its destiny in an 
mosphere of peace and order have been 
lashed, However, the trial has been less serious 
®t Union Miniére; the events of July, 1960, 
uy upset the life of the Company during two 

three days and were practically without any 


etcussion on its industrial activities as a 
e, 


Commercial operations carried on normally 
but, in 1960, the Company had to face up to 
important currency transfers ordered first by 
the Belgian Congo and then, from July, 1960, 
by the Katanga Government. 


As regards recent events, the chairman pointed 
out that at the Luilu plant, the second section 
of 50,000 tons of copper per annum was brought 
into service in March, 1961. The Kambove 
concentrator with a capacity of 720,000 tons of 
ore per annum, was brought into operation in 
April, 1961. 

An improvement in copper prices is showing 
itself at present due to a_ reduction of stocks 
and to an increase in deliveries to industry. It 
enables the future of the copper market to be 
viewed with a certain optimism. 


Concerning the future structure of the Com- 
pany, the chairman recalled that since Union 
Miniére has become a Belgian limited company 
it has decided, within the framework of the 
Belgian Law of June 17, 1960, to bring to 
companies having registered offices in Elisabeth- 
ville, the property necessary for the exercise of 
certain Union Miniére activities in Congolese 
territory. This project is being elaborated. 


Union Miniére is giving close attention to the 
interests of its shareholders and is particularly 
preoccupied with the material and moral fate 
of its personnel, to whose devotion and courage 
the chairman rendered homage. 


The Chairman hopes that it will be possible 
to maintain the order which reigns in Katanga 
and to save from the ruins of the rest of the 
Congo the economic structures created by the 
joint effort of the Belgians and Africans. 


MAIN POINTS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


Results : The sum deposited by the Company 
in the form of dividends, royalties and various 
taxes amounted to 4.294 million francs in 1960. 
Of this figure, the Congolese Government, the 
Government of Katanga and the Belgian State 
received 2.617 millions—i.e., 61 per cent, and 
the private shareholders 1.676 millions—i.e., 39 
per cent, the share of the Belgian State being 
only 88 millions. 
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Nigeria Ltd., Lagos, started production of alu- 
minium hardware in August. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss account showed a net 
profit of Sfr 18,159,742.25, which, together with 
Sfr 2,062,761.26 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, produced a total of Sfr 20,222,503.51. 
It was accordingly proposed to distribute a gross 
dividend of Sfr 120 on each share of Sfr 1,000 
nominal; to allocate Sfr 2,000,000 to the special 
Reserves; to allocate Sfr 2,000,000 as reserve for 
additional depreciation of plant; to transfer Sfr 
1,000,000 to the Provident Fund and to carry 
forward the resulting balance of Sfr 2,432,918.51. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals put 
forward by the Board of Directors were adopted. 





In fact, if one takes in account the tax paid 


by individual shareholders on drawn dividends, 
the real share of the Public authorities is more 
than 65 per cent. Moreover, Union Miniére 
bears heavy educational and other expenses on 
behalf of the African Public authorities. 


Industrial activities: Ore extraction was as 
intense as for the preceding year and remained 
centred on the Kipushi and Western mines. 


Copper production, albeit reduced voluntarily 
by 10 per cent from the end of September, with 
the idea of contributing to the stabilisation of 
prices, nevertheless amounted to 300,675 metric 
tons, an increase of some 20,000 tons on 1959. 
The average selling price was slightly higher 
than that for 1959. 


Production of cobalt was 8,222 tons. The price 
was again reduced to $1.50 per Ib. on March 1, 
1960, 


The production of zinc concentrates amounted 
to 193,004 tons at 56.6 per cent, an increase of 
50 per cent on the 1959 production. 


Deliveries of uranium oxide to the United 
States ended in 1960 but the European market 
was still supplied. 


The Company delivered 27.6 grams of radium. 


In addition, Union Miniére produced 25,101 
kgs. of germanium (against 13,643 in 1959), 
208,959 kgs. of cadmium (against 98,841 in 1959), 
123,258 kgs. of silver and 45 kgs. of gold. 


The important event of the year has been the 
entry into operation of the new copper and 
cobalt electrolysis plant at Luilu in April 1960. 
These installations, started with an initial output 
of 50,000 tons of copper per annum, have given 
entire satisfaction. 


Electrical energy produced by Union Miniére’s 
power stations amounted to 2.008 million kWh. 


SOCIAL SITUATION 


On December 31, 1960, the working personnel 
numbered 19,731 to which figure can be added - 
1,145 temporary workers who have been engaged 
with a view to easing the unemployment 
situation. 


The staff consists of 1,755 agents which 
includes an increasing proportion of Africans. 
The promotion of African personnel remains, in 
fact, one of the principle concerns of the Com- 
pany and good progress has been made in this 
respect. 


More than 20,000 children attend the Com- 
pany’s schools and the scholastic level increases 
year by year. In addition, the social climate has 
remained very good. The order which reigns 
in Katanga has been a decisive element in the 
good progress of the Company’s operations. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMONWEALTH ALUMINIUM PROJECT 
WORLD LEAD AND ZINC MARKETS REVIEWED 


The twelfth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 20th at 6, St James’s Square, 
London, SW1. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by Mr L. B. Robinson, the chairman, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The group profit before mining royalty and 
taxation amounted to £3,636,434 compared with 
£3,969,759 for 1959, a decrease of £333,325. 

The Zinc Corporation, Limited increased the 
output of ore by nearly 10 per cent but the pro- 
duction was adjusted to achieve a lower average 
lead grade and a higher average zinc grade. As 
a result lead output was reduced below that. for 
the previous year while production of zinc con- 
centrate was increased and with a slightly lower 
average cost per ton of ore a substantial increase 
in profit over 1959 was achieved. 

The various activities of Consolidated Zinc 
Proprietary Limited maintained profits at 
approximately the same level as for the previous 
year. 

In the United Kingdom trading profits on zinc 
smelting at Avonmouth and on sulphuric acid 
showed a satisfactory improvement over 1959, but 
these were more than offset by heavy expenses 
incurred at Swansea. with the closing down of 
the horizontal retorts and the costs of bringing 
the first large-scale Imperial Smelting furnace 
up to full production and efficiency; by a decline 
in the profits on pigments due to competition 
and lower profit margins, and by some loss on 
writing down stocks. The overall trading results 
in the United Kingdom were therefore: sub- 
stantially lower than in 1959. 


Income from trade investments amounted to 
£1,105,786 compared with £914,667 for 1959. 
The increase is almost wholly attributable to 
the considerably higher dividends received dur- 
ing the year from New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Limited and British Titan Products Company 
Limited. 

Depreciation amounted to £1,462,227 com- 
pared with £1,270,357 for 1959, an increase of 
£191,870 attributable to the new plant commis- 
sioned during the year. 

The consolidated net profit for the year 
amounted to £2,295,660 which shows a decrease 
of £367,607 compared with 1959. 

Following the practice initiated last year, a 
transfer has been made to exploration reserve 
of £225,000 compared with £280,000 for 1959. 
Transfers to general reserves have been made 
of £625,000 compared with £950,000 last year. 

The directors recommend that a final dividend 
should be ‘paid at the rate of 2s. 9d. per share, 
the same as last year, giving a total distribution 
for the year of 4s. per share, the same as for 
1959, 

At an extraordinary general meeting held on 
December 29, 1960, shareholders ratified an 
agreement with The British South Africa Com- 
pany Holdings Limited by which that company 
and certain of its associates would subscribe 
£10,000,000 of 54 per cent unsecured loan stock. 
As shareholders were advised at the time, the 
purpose of this loan is to raise part of the funds 


MR L. B. ROBINSON’S STATEMENT 


which the company will be required to provide 
for the Comalco project. 


COMALCO 

Since my statement last year far-reaching 
changes have occurred affecting both the activi- 
ties of Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation 
Pty. Limited (Colmalco) and the interests with 
which we are associated. 

Since 1957 The British Aluminium Company 
Limited had been an equal partner with us in 
Comalco. To that partnership the British 
Aluminium Company had contributed impor- 
tant work on the study of the hydro-electric 
potential of the river systems of Papua and on 
the bauxite resources at Gove in the Northern 
Territory. During the past year, however, the 
British Aluminium Company and ourselves 
reached the conclusion that our interests would 
best be served by a free and independent 
approach to development of the individual assets 
contributed by each of us to the joint venture. 
With the consent of the Australian Government 
the Gove bauxite lease and a grant in respect of 
New Guinea water rights were transferred to the 
British Aluminium Company, an appropriate 
financial adjustment being made with that com- 
pany to allow us to resume full ownership of 
Comalco. 


In November it was announced that we had 
entered into a partnership agreement with Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation for equal 
participation in the development of a new inte- 
grated aluminium industry in Australia and New 
Zealand. The announcement of the programme 
with Kaiser Aluminum marked an historic point 
for this group which until now has been mainly 
concerned with lead and zinc and closely related 
industries. It is an historic poimt, too, in the 
development of economic resources of Australia 
and New Zealand. 


The plans provide for the construction by 
mid-1966 of an integrated aluminium industry 
based on the bauxite resources of Weipa in North 
Queensland and the hydro-electric power poten- 
tial of Lake Manapouri in Southern New Zea- 
land. 


LEAD AND ZINC MARKETS 


In reviewing the world lead and zinc situation, 
I would like to stress that although these two 
metals originate in most cases from the same 
orebody their consumption is showing an in- 
creasing tendency to grow at different rates; 
and for this reason it is important that the 
prospects of each should be examined independ- 
ently. Although both the metals come under 
discussion at the meetings of the International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group they are generally 
considered quite separately. In this connection 
you may recall that early in 1960 it was unani- 
mously proposed by the Study Group that all 
restrictions on the sale and production of zinc 
should cease, and this recommendation has 
proved sound inasmuch as the price outside the 
United States has continued to be reasonably 
remunerative despite the setbacks in automobile 
production both in the United Kingdom and 
the Continent of Europe. 


The general recession during the past year in 


~ 


the United States has, however, proved 
burdensome to the zinc in that 
country and, notwithstanding the protection 
afforded by import quotas, stocks of zinc in 
producers’ hands increased materially. This 
increase has occurred despite major strikes which 
affected more than one of the principal pro- 
ducers. However, in recent months some 
attempt has been made to alleviate the position 
by voluntary production cuts by major com- 
panies. 

I believe it is possible that, with the strength- 
ening of the United States economy during the 
second half of this year, producers’ stocks will 
be reduced to more normal levels and if the 
present encouraging growth of zinc consumption 
continues in the rest of the free world, we can 
look with some measure of. confidence towards 
the future. I consider that the London Metal 
Exchange price between £80-£90 per ton can 
assure the maintenance of an adequate rate of 
production without incurring any serious risk of 
substitution by other materials. 

The history of lead during the same period 
has been an unhappy one, despite the agree- 
ments which had been reached by certain 
exporting countries to restrict their sales and/or 
reduce their production. Stocks both in the 
hands of overseas producers and also in the 
United States have increased and now stand at 
very high levels. The fear that these stocks 
might have to be liquidated on the world market 
at some future date destroyed consumers’ con- 
fidence in the price level, with the result that 
buying has been on a hand-to-mouth basis. At 
the end of 1960 the price of lead on the London 
Metal Exchange fell to £62 a ton which is well 
below any figure reached since the market was 
freed im 1952. The pressure of the London 
market had its inevitable consequences in the 
United States where many of the domestic pro- 
ducers again started to clamour for more and 
more protection against foreign imports and also 
to demand subsidies to help maintain production 
from the smaller mines but, so far, the U.S. 
Administration has taken no action. 


At the Study Group meeting held in Mexico 
City at the end of March 1961 the U.S. Admin- 
istration renewed its generous proposal, originally 
put forward in Geneva in September 1960, to 
absorb in the barter stockpile some of the over- 
seas producers’ excess lead stocks on condition 
that such producers who might benefit by the 
lifting of their stocks should restrict their mine 
and metal preduction to match a reduced level 
of sales. Action to reduce mine and/or metal 
production was announced by Australia, Mexico, 
Peru, Sweden, the United States and the coun- 
tries of the European Economic Community. In 
addition to this action, specifically taken at the 
meeting, it was noted that the Canadian 
industry had previously announced action 1 
curtail lead mine production in 1961. Yug0 
slavia also announced its intention to reduce 
either production or exports in 1961. As 4 
result we calculate that supplies of lead in 1%! 
will be of the order of 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
below estimated world consumption. The 
meeting expressed the hope that countries whe 
had not announced cut-backs would take 
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action that might nullify the effect of these 
curtailments. 

In the case of zinc the meeting agreed at 
Mexico City that no action was necessary to 
reduce supplies. 

Jointly with the other Broken Hill companies 
we are actively negotiating with the U.S. authori- 
ties to barter our ‘surplus 
accumulated under the international restriction 
arrangements prior to December 31, 1960. 

The Mexico City meeting also established a 
special working group which is to meet shortly 


———_ 


stocks of lead © 
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in New York to study the long-term problems 
of the lead and zinc industries and the possibili- 
ties of solution including the use of 
international commodity agreements. The 
difficulty of securing world-wide agreement for 
control in an industry in which conditions vary 
so widely is obviously considerable. 

While I recognise the problems still facing 
the lead industry I am encouraged to believe that 
with any improvement in world industrial con- 
ditions over the next few years the consumption 
of lead will do more than hold its own. 








AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


SIR PAUL BENTHALL’S REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 22nd at Princes House, 93, Gresham 
Street, London, EC. 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Paul Benthall, KBE, which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


Before reviewing the affairs of our company I 
would like to refer to the retirement of the 
Hon, R. M. P. Preston from the Board of which 
he had been a member since 1930, and to thank 
him for the services he has rendered. 


The profit for 1960 before providing for tax is 
£932,479 compared to £1,004,652 in 1959 and 
{817,662 in 1958. There was a slight increase 
in the volume of our trading in metals and other 
commodities during the year under review and 
at this point I would remind shareholders that, 
as indicated in my last two annual statements, 
the profits on sales of shares by subsidiary finance 
companies were larger than average in both 1958 
and 1959. 


The net charge for taxation is £406,680, and 
after also deducting minority interests the 1960 
group profit after taxation is £516,318 compared 
to £604,044 for the previous year. It is proposed 
that the final dividend should again be at the 
rate Of 8 per cent, the total dividend on the 
ordinary capital thus being unchanged at 11 per 
cent, 


Dividends will absorb in total a sum of 
£331,937. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION 


The trading activities of the British Metal Cor- 
poration in non-ferrous metals and ores were 
maintained at a slightly higher level than in 
1959, Vivian Younger and Bond Limited also 
had a satisfactory year, and that company’s 
organisation in Nigeria continues to expand. Its 
dearing and forwarding business is now well 
established and is operated by a new wholly- 
owned subsidiary called Intercotra Limited, 
Which is registered in Nigeria. 

Brandhurst Company Limited has always 
Produced good results since we acquired the 
Company in 1949 and in 1960 its sales of cobalt 
and other metals continued at a satisfactory level. 


Our investment in Western Credit Limited, a 
hire purchase finance company, was the subject 
of a notice sent to shareholders last December 
following a few enquiries about the extent of our 
iMterest, as losses sustained by many hire pur- 
chase companies had received considerable pub- 
licty. It was stated in the notice that our hold- 


ing is just under 9 per cent of that company’s 
issued capital. We understand that arrange- 
ments for a much closer check on borrowers are 
now in operation and hope that the Western 
Credit business will again expand but on a 
sounder basis. 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
has lived up to the hopes expressed in my last 
statement. The company’s past losses, incurred 
during its difficult earlier years, had been fully 
recovered by the middle of 1960, and the year’s 
results“were very satisfactory. It is unfortunate 
that Australia, as often happens with fast 
developing countries, is now going through a 
period of recession in trade which is affecting 
our earnings in the current year, but we have full 
confidence in the long-term outlook. 


The British Metal Corporation (Canada) 
Limited, our oldest overseas subsidiary, also had 
a good year. The earnings of BMC (India) 
showed a considerable increase over those for 
1959, and BMC (Pakistan), operating in a 
country where trading conditions are still diffi- 
cult, made a small profit. 


Our subsidiary in the Union of South Africa 
had another satisfactory year. As regards 
Rhodesia, in my statement with the 1959 Report 
and Accounts I reported that substantial pro- 
visions had been made in the accounts of BMC 
(Central Africa) against advances on chrome, but 
although the total provisions have not had to 
be further increased I regret to say that there 
appears to be little prospect of any improvement 
in the position. 


HENRY GARDNER & CO. 


Henry Gardner & Co. traded in the traditional 
non-ferrous metal lines and the results from 
that section of the business were fully satis- 
factory. The very severe falls in the price of 
Rubber, Cocoa and Coffee during 1960 made 
trading extremely difficult in these commodities 
and the results were rather less favourable than 
usual, 


The Gardner Subsidiary Companies produced 
net trading profits substantially ahead of 1959 
and of these Sandilands Buttery & Co. 1:d., 
Malaya, had its best trading year for some cime. 
In Canada, Drew Brown handled an increased 
volume of business but results were affected by 
the general tightening of economic conditions 
and trading profits for 1960 were rather less 
than in the preceding year. 


I take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
fixed assets of the group are largely warehouses, 
office buildings, and other things required by 
merchants. We depend for our success only to 
a small extent on machinery and industry pro- 
cesses, and to a great extent on the loyalty, 
energy, and skill of the directors and staffs of 
our subsidiary and affiliated companies, at home, 
in Commonwealth countries, and elsewhere, to 
whom our thanks are due for the continued 
progress made during the past year. 
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THE MUNICIPAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 


REVENUE IMPROVEMENT 
CONTINUES 


SIR ROBERT ADEANE ON CURRENT 
YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
The Municipal Trust Company Limited was 
held on May 24th in London. 


Sir Robert Adeane, OBE (the Chairman), who 
presided, said: 

The pattern of improvement in your Com- 
pany’s Profits has continued this year, if any- 
thing at an accelerated tempo, and Revenue rose 
from £171,000 to £205,000, an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent. 


You will not be surprised to note a small 
increase in Expenses, (including Debenture 
Stock interest), from £32,500 to £34,000. 


Earnings on the Ordinary Capital, which we 
feel sure you will agree are satisfactory, 
amounted to 23.8 per cent as against 20.7 per 
cent last year on a smaller capital. We now have 
pleasure in proposing a Dividend of 17 per cent, 
which is a 2 per cent increase on last year. After 
the dividend is approved and paid there will 
remain £27,000 to be ploughed back into the 
Company as against £21,000 last year. 


At the year end, February 28th, the break up 
value of the Ordinary shares was 22s. 10d., 
ls. 3d. down on last year but, as I have said 
before, you do not need to give too serious con- 
sideration to this as the Company is not likely to 
be broken up and as you are no doubt aware 


-markets are a great deal higher today than they 


were last February. In other words, the break . 
up value is of passing interest but not of great 
moment. 


The Report and Accounts show clearly the 
distribution of the Company’s investments, and 
what small variations appear between this year 
and last are mainly consequent upon the altera- 
tions in the Stock Exchange prices. 


Our holdings in Debentures and Preference 
Stocks show an increase over last year reflecting 
to some degree the wide margin between Fixed 
interest and Equity rates. This ratio may well 
change back to a more normal relationship 
between the two if equity prices continue at 
the present high level. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The year we are now in has started well and 
I would estimate that our Revenve, in terms of 
cash, will again show an increase, and I feel 
therefore that we will have no difficulty in pay- 
ing as good a dividend as we are now. 


We anticipate some decreases but we are con- 
fident that increases will counteract them. 


If as seems probable, this country should join 
the European Common Market—in one form or 
another—keen competition and narrower margins 
of profit will be inevitable in some spheres of 
industry but I believe that these will be more 
than made up by the benefits which will accrue 
in other directions. 


The report was adopted. 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds, Limited, will be held on June 22nd 
at Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr K. S. Peacock: 


Turnover in 1960 for the first time exceeded 
£250,000,000 and was over £31,000,000 up on 
1959, reflecting a high rate of activity in most of 
our works. The greater volume enabled the 
Group overall to improve slightly on the rate 
of profit to turnover of 12 per cent achieved in 
1959 and resulted in an increase of £5,000,000 
in the surplus on trading to a new record of 
£31,600,000. The high rate of activity was, 
however, mainly in the first nine months of 
‘the year. 


In my letter of November 26, 1960, to Ordin- 
ary Stockholders announcing the rights issue of 
6,582,011 new Ordinary Shares, to which fuller 
reference is made in the Report of the Directors, 
I told you that the Board had declared an interim 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, from 
the trading profits of 1960 and, in addition, a 
special non-recurring dividend of 2} per cent, 
not subject to tax, from profits on the realisation 
of quoted investments. Both. these dividends 
were paid on December 31, 1960, on the amount 
of Ordinary Stock existing before the rights 
issue. 


DIVIDEND 


I also said that the Board intended to recom- 
mend a tinal dividend at: the rate of 10 per 
cent, less tax, payable on the Ordinary Share 
Capital increased by the rights issue. This view 
was based on the expectation that the profit, 
before tax and exceptional items, would be not 
less than £29,000,000 ; this figure was estimated 
conservatively and in the event the actual profit 
was £30,800,000. After taxation the net profit 
was £15,194,929, before exceptional items, an 
increase of £2,183,000 over 1959 which itself 
was £1,769,000 up on 1958. 


The Board, after carefully considering all the 
factors in the situation, including the recent 
increase of one fifth in the rate of Profits Tax 
and the probable trend of trading conditions in 
1961, feel justified im recommending a final 
Ordinary dividend of 11 per cent, less tax, for 
1960. This dividend payable on the Share Capi- 
tal increased by the rights issue will amount to 
£3,104,241 compared with £2,418,889 for the 
final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, paid for 
1959 on the Share Capital then in issue, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The decrease in capital expenditure in 1960 
to slightly below the expected level of 
£18,000,000 was accounted for by the expansion 
schemes at the three steel works being tem- 
porarily slowed down to permit various altera- 
tions and additions in plans arising out of 
important technical developments taking place 
with great rapidity in the steel industry. Those 
alterations and additions together with increases 
in the costs of construction make it appear likely 
that the total of approximately £20,000,000 to 
be spent on major schemes in the steel works 
over the five years 1960 to 1964, to which I 
referred last year, may well be in fact of the 
order of £28,000,000. 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £250,000,000 


The Board during 1960 continued to approve 
substantial schemes of modernisation, and in 
certain cases expansion, at other works so that 
at the end of the year specific sanctions outstand- 
ing for the Group as a whole amounted to 
£26,000,000 compared with £18,600,000 out- 
standing at the end of 1959. In addition there 
is about £16,000,000 out of the £28,000,000 
overall total for the steel works, for which the 
Board had not given detailed approval at Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


A few words about the future. Firstly the 
short term. In certain directions we have 
experienced a continuance into the current year 
of the decline in trading conditions which began 
in the latter part of 1960. Now, however, condi- 
tions appear to be on a slightly improving level 
although we do not expect the year 1961 to 
match the record profits of 1960. Apart from 
the question of volume of business, we are find- 
ing increasing difficulty in maintaining our profit 
margins due to substantially increased costs aris- 
ing from increases in the price of coal, fuel oil, 
higher wages and local rates, etc. 


Secondly, taking the long term view it will 
be difficult in the present decade to maintain the 
tate of growth achieved in the ten years to 1960. 
Our sales in the home market and as exports 
from the United Kingdom will be subject to 
strong competitive influences from the Common 
Market countries and elsewhere, notably Japan. 
It must be stressed that most of our products 
do not go direct to the consumer but to the 
works of customers who embody them in pro- 
ducts sold to consumers ; consequently our turn- 
over and our profit margins do not depend only 
on our own efforts and efficiency but quite largely 
on the success of our customers in themselves 
maintaining their trade and their own profit mar- 
gins in the face of ever increasing world com- 
petition. 

Our considered policy to meet this situation 
is to reduce our costs wherever possible, which 
usually involves capital expenditure, often in very 
large amounts, and to expand along two broad 
lines. We must step up output of those products 
where required by expanding demand from our 
customers, and we must continually seek to 
broaden our range of products, which is already 
very wide. 


GROUP EXPORTS 


Exports have been a major pre-occupation of 
the Group during the past year. We are in- 
direct exporters on a large scale, as well as direct 
exporters—that is, we supply components for 
assembly into finished products exported by 
other industries, for example motor vehicles, as 
well as exporting our own products direct. In 
both capacities we are especially concerned over 
the continued exclusion of the United Kingdom 
from the European Economic Community. As 
direct exporters we have already begun to suffer 
from the raising of the tariffs of some members 
of the Community to the common external level 
observed by the Community as a whole; and 
purchases formerly made from us are, in conse- 
quence, being diverted to suppliers from within 
the Community. As exporters, and particu- 


larly as indirect exporters, we cannot but regard 
the exclusion of this country from the large and 
prosperous market represented by the Com. 
munity as an impediment to the long-term 
growth of the industries which we serve, and we 
earnestly hope that the Government’s efforts to 
bring about some reconciliation between the 
Community and the E.F.T.A. countries will have 


_ a speedy and successful result. 


Whilst there is very little we ourselves can do 
to increase our indirect exports, every endeavour 
is being made to increase the proportion of the 
Group’s output which is directly exported, 
Group companies, for instance, having regard 
to their particular products and circumstances, 
are being asked to aim at export targets to which 
they will try to adhere no matter how strong the 
pull of the home market; for unless the foreign 
buyer can count on continuity of supply his 
custom is likely to be diverted elsewhere. 

There are those who contend that many 
British firms are organised on too small a scale 
to enable them to export and that one of the 
reasons for the national failure to export more 
is to be found in the structure of British industry. 
One of the strengths of your Group is that each 
Group company, no matter its size, can continue 
to enjoy flexibility in its day to day operations, 
whilst at the same time being able to draw upon 
the central services which are provided by a 
large organisation. Two years ago I reported 
to you the formation of a central advisory service 
on exports—the GKN Group Export Services 
Organisation—to gather intelligence on export 
markets and assist Group companies on export 
problems. I am happy to say that the Organisi- 
tion is functioning well and proving a useful and 
valuable service. 


I myself believe that a deeper reason for our 
national inability in recent years to achieve a 
better export performance is to be found in th 
Government’s stop-and-go attitude towards in- 
dustrial investment. Repeatedly in post-war 
years the Government has tried to encourage 
exports by taking measures to restrict home 
demand. In the short term such measures may 
indeed have a beneficial effect on exports in that 
industry faced with a falling home demand is 
forced to export more in order to keep capacity 
fully employed. The long term result, however, 
must be to diminish investment and therefore 
to limit the capacity available to accommodatt 
both a rising home demand and a large volum 
of exports. What is helpful to exports in th 
short term is thus inimical to them in the long 
term. 


What is needed is a steadier attitude by 
Government towards capital investment and the 
acceptance of industrial growth as an objecti'e 
of first priority. It will have to be seen whethet 
or not the Government’s new powers to regulate 
the economy between annual budgets will 2 
practice contribute to a smoother growth 
investment. British industry must strive to ke? 
abreast of its competitors abroad and, to a lat 
extent, this must depend upon the scale 
capital investment in improving techniques wil 
a view to increasing productivity and lower 
costs, On the other hand, it is the respons 


- bility of the Government to keep the county’ 


finances in order by a rigid control of Govet 
ment expenditure and avoidance of recuttett 
crises on balance of payments. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE LAWLEY GROUP LIMITED 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


LORD POOLE ON EFFORTS TO EXPAND EXPORT TRADE 


The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
The Lawley Group Limited was held on June Ist 
at Stoke-on-Trent. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Lord Poole, 
CBE, TD: 


In my statement on the Company’s accounts 
for 1959 I forecast that the 1960 earnings would 
be maintained at the 1959 level. I am glad to 
be able to say that the trading profit, before 
deduction of tax, for 1960 totalled £512,487 after 
writing £10,000 off the book value of our Port- 
land Pottery now closed, by comparison with 
£476,602 for 1959. 


Our turnover for 1960 was higher than it was 
in 1959 and that helped us to meet the increased 
cost of wages and materials. 


Taxation on the 1960 profits absorbed 
£288,704 leaving £223,783 net profit for the 
year, out of which it is recommended we dis- 
tribute £73,500 as a dividend of 20 per cent 
on the Ordinary Share Capital of the Company, 
as compared with 15 per cent for the previous 
year. An amount of £128,537 has been carried 
forward. 


During the thirteen years since its formation 
there have been considerable changes in the com- 
position of The Lawley Group. It may be of 
interest if I give some brief particulars of the 
Group as at present constituted. 


We are principally engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Bone China and Earthenware Tableware. 
Our major concern is to produce in large quanti- 
ties ware of quality to sell both at home and 
abroad at competitive prices. Continuous effort 
is put into improving both the quality of our 
ware and the attractiveness of its patterns with- 
out increasing its cost. 


We were much encouraged in 1958 by winning 
the Annual Award made by the Council of 
Industrial Design, and our products are 
frequently on display at their centres, and 
exhibitions overseas. At the same time we 
maintain a very high production and it is worth 
noting that our Bone China and Earthenware 


Factories together regularly produce over 
1,000,000 pieces of domestic crockery a 
week. 

BONE CHINA 


' Our most modern and most highly mechan- 
ised unit is the Colclough factory at Regent 
Works, Longton, which is the largest producer 
of Bone China Teaware in the world. Towards 
the end of 1960 we purchased adjoining premises 
to provide space for the further extension of 


buildings and plant. Work thereon is now 
proceeding, 


At the Paladin factory we make Adderley Fine 
China Tea and Dinnerware. We still produce 


One of the original designs first made in 1789, 
“Blue Chelsea.” 


In addition to Tableware we manufacture at 
our Adderley Floral factory, a modern unit 
completely built and equipped since the end of 
the War, a very wide range of Bone China 


Flower Clusters, Figurines, Birds, Animals and 
other articles. 


EARTHENWARE 


Our Booths Fine Earthenware range consists 
of high quality traditional patterns, whilst our 
Ridgway and Swinnerton Tableware cater for the 
more popular mass markets both at home and 
overseas. 


On a site of 47 acres at Baddeley Green we 
have a factory unique in the Pottery trade, an 
up-to-date Earthenware unit all on one level, 
built within the past four years by our Subsidiary 
Company, Swinnertons Ltd. The Decorating 
Section of this factory is not yet complete, but 
construction is proceeding and there is on the 
site ample room for the expansion which we 
anticipate will be necessary. 


Other Earthenware factories, the Church Bank 
Pottery of Booths, the North Staffordshire 
Pottery, and the Vulcan Pottery of Swinnertons, 
have all been extensively reconstructed and 
modernised. 


Our last remaining Coal-Fired intermittent 
“ Bottle” Oven ceased to operate during 1960 
and all ware firing in our factories is now dome 
either by Gas or Electricity in continuous and 
intermittent Ovens and Kilns. 


Our Catering and Hotel Ware, Vitrock 
Earthenware and Globe Vitrified Ware are used 
extensively both at home and overseas. In par- 
ticular, our Ridgway factories are suppliers to 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, Cunard 
Steam-Ship, Canadian Pacific, British European 
Airways and many other well-known 
concerns. 


One of the smaller factories specialises in the 
manufacture of the well-known Alcock, Lindley 
& Bloore Brown Teapots, which stil] maintain 
their popularity. 


To service our factories we have at Stoke-on- 
Trent a Mill for processing flint and stone and 
glazes. 


SALES 


Whilst our major interest is in manufacture, 
we also operate in this country a chain of Retail 
China and Glass Stores and Wholesale and Im- 
porting. Companies. Our best known and 
biggest store is in Regent Street, London, and it 
carries on, in addition to the large home trade, 
a considerable export trade with visitors from 
abroad. An extension to this store is being 
planned. Our stores make an important con- 
tribution to our profits and they have within 
the past few years, been modernised, redecor- 
ated and re-equipped. In recent years we have 
acquired a number of well established retail 
China and Glass businesses, and it is our policy 
to continue to acquire such businesses whenever 
suitable opportunities arise. 


We export 40 per cent of all our production 
and overseas markets require close attention, 
particularly where demand is likely to be 
subject to variation because of changes in 
national fiscal policy. To this end we are con- 
stantly seeking to develop new outlets for our 
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products, and we are in particular studying 
closely the requirements of the European 
markets.- In addition to our agents throughout 
the world we have our own agency Company in 
Canada. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The industry is faced with a further wage 
increase of 6 per cent to Pottery operatives in 
1961, and other costs continue to rise. 


However, although world conditions these 
days tend to be unpredictable, if there are no 
international or political upheavals during 1961 
I can say that, having regard to conditions exist- 
ing at the present time, we should maintain 
our results for next year at least at the same level 
as those of 1960. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


DARWINS GROUP LIMITED 


VALUE OF DELIVERIES EXCEEDS £6|M. 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Darwins Group Limited was held on June 1 at 
Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review : 


As I informed you last year the results for the 
first quarter of the year 1960 showed a very 
satisfactory improvement on the corresponding 
results for 1959 and that the prospects for the 
remainder of the year were most encouraging. 
This opinion, I think you will agree, has been 
borne out by the results. 


The value of the deliveries made in 1960 was 
over £6,500,000, which showed an increase of 
£1,200,000 over the ‘previous year, This has 
resulted in an increase of 39 per cent in Trading 
Profit from £444,217 to £617,250. The net 
profit after all charges is £496,325, from which 
must be deducted £235,000 for taxation pro- 
vision. In view of the improved results your 
Board recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent less tax, making a total for the year of 
16 per cent, which compares with a rate 
of 12} per cent paid last year, on a smaller 
capital. 

So far as the present year is concerned, we 
started off with good order books and there has 
been a continuing steady demand for our pro- 
ducts. The setback in the motor car industry 
had little effect on the Company’s trading. The 
value of deliveries: for the first quarter of the 
year shows an increase over the first quarter of 
1960. 


For many years we have had business contacts 
in numerous Commonwealth and foreign coun- 
tries and fully appreciate the necessity, in the 
national interest, of increasing our exports. We 
intend to increase our representation in countries 
where we have not hitherto done much business 
with a view to increasing our business in those 
countries. 


After a period of cost stability which has been 


very welcome, I regret to say that we are again 
faced with increasing costs this year. In spite 


of that, owing to our increased production 
capacity and providing that demand for the 
Group’s products is maintained at the present 
level, I am confident that we will this year be 
able to achieve satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RECKITT & COLMAN HOLDINGS LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN WORLD SALES 


MR. J. B. UPTON’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES , 


The eighth Annual General Meeting of Reckitt 
& Colman Holdings Limited will be held in the 
Connaught Rooms, 15 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, on Friday, June 16, 1961, at 
11.30 a.m. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s Statement in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


The global figures of sales to customers out- 
side the Group show an increase of 13 per cent 
for 1960 over 1959, which is an improvement 
on recent achievements. Approximately 60 per 
cent of those sales are made abroad. Profits, 
however, for various good reasons, did not 
increase though the equity interest attributable 
to ordinary shares grew from £43,301,000 to 
£45,771,000. Some time ago your Directors 
decided that a revaluation of the fixed assets of 
the Company should be undertaken and that 
revised figures of the value of properties and 
plant should be brought into the books as from 
the beginning of 1960. The surplus which arose 
on revaluation of our properties and plant was 
£7,719,000 ; it was almost wholly used to write 
down the figure for goodwill. Much of the value 
formerly attributed to goodwill arose from our 
practice of bringing into the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet at their book values the Fixed 
Assets of the business acquired by our Company 
since its formation in 1953. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


Trading Profit at £9,921,000 is £71,000 less 
than last year’s £9,992,000, but even this small 
difference is more apparent than real as last 
year’s figure would have been about £100,000 
lower had depreciation on the new basis then 
been in force. Even though your Directors did, 
at one time, expect better profits they regard the 
result as satisfactory in the conditions which pre- 
vailed during the period under review ; more- 
over there were several untoward and, I hope, 
non-recurring events outside our control which 
temporarily reduced our overseas earnings. 


Competition increased and in many markets 
greater expenditure on sales promotion was and 
still is necessary. Heavy introductory advertis- 
ing was also used for several new lines and to 
increase the sales of recently acquired businesses. 
A satisfactory measure of success has been 
achieved in this direction and future profits 
should .benefit from this work as they should 
from the economies which will be possible as a 
result of the gradual integration of new busi- 
nesses into the Group. 


Provision for taxation has required £4,608,000 
after relief of £610,000 in respect of overseas 
taxation which itself cost £2,369,000. 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


This weight of taxation represents a heavy 
burden on industry and there are few signs of 
reductions in any part of the world. Indeed, one 
of the virtual certainties in the Finance Bill now 
before the House of Commons is that the Com- 
pany will be faced with a higher charge for 
Profits Tax. The extension of the duty on 


petroleum of various grades will also affect our 
Company as will the proposed tax on television 
advertising which is an unwelcome tax because 
it is discriminatory against companies such as 
ours for whom efficient selling presupposes good 
advertising. The proposed regulatory powers are 
interesting though I consider that purchase tax 
should have been rationalised before seeking to 
use it in this way and I hope that the suggested 
pay roll tax will never be used ; it is bound to be 
inflationary and to add to the cost of producing 
goods for export. 


The new Group Pension Scheme has been in 
operation since April 1, 1961. The capital cost 
of the improved benefits offered by this scheme, 
in so far as they are attributable to past service, 
will be met by the Company, The best present 
estimate of the cost is £500,000. It will pro- 
vide benefits, including widows’ benefits, more 
generous in relation to the contributions paid 
by the subscribers than those provided by any 
of the old funds, while the basic pension, for 
anyone who has served the Company throughout 
his working life, will be sufficient, when added 
to the new State Pension, to ensure an income 
of not less than two-thirds of a member’s pay 
at about the date of retirement. 


DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Profit for the year, after 
taxation, is £5,083,000 compared with £5,371,000 
for 1959. Out of this sum your Directors have 
recommended the payment of the same final 
dividend as was paid in respect of 1959. 


When this rate of dividend was established 
last year I told you that our 1960 results, at 
that time, were in accord with your Directors’ 
expectations. Whilst sales came up to expecta- 
tions, profit margins declined. For 1961 a 
further increase in sales is forecast arid, provided 
the economic situation does not deteriorate, I 
expect that the profits also will be higher. 

The increase in World Sales to which I have 
already referred is largely on account of busi- 
nesses acquired in recent years though what 
may be referred to as existing businesses also 
returned better sales figures—especially overseas. 
In some overseas markets rising costs made it 
necessary to increase prices when such action 
was possible but only minor adjustments were 
needed at home, 


So far during 1961 our sales returns are satis- 
factory and even from the less settled parts of 
the world we have reassuring reports. 

RECKITT & SONS LTD. and its subsidiaries 
again had a good year. The Company increased 
its sales and, after advertising at a higher rate 
than usual, more than maintained its profits with- 
out altering the price of any of its products. 
J. & J. COLMAN LTD. and its subsidiaries also 
improved both their sales and profits figures. 
CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD. and its sub- 
sidiaries recorded the highest sales and profits in 
their history. SISSONS BROTHERS & COM- 
PANY LTD. and its subsidiaries have had a 
difficult year but one for which the performance 
is not easily comparable with that of 1959 in that 
considerable reorganisation has taken place. 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY of Rochester, 


USA, was as successful as had been expected in 
a difficult year. It again beat its sales record 
but did not improve its profits, 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


RECKITT, COLMAN, CHISWICK (OVER. 
SEAS) LTD. and the group of overseas sub- 
sidiaries controlled or advised by it had a mixed 
year. Total sales were up to original expectations 
and showed a satisfactory increase over 1959, 
Total profits dropped somewhat, partly because 
of the cost of developing new trade, in some 
cases against fierce competition. 


Our businesses in AUSTRALIA had another 
good year and their sales and profits increased, 
NEW ZEALAND maintained its record for 
progress of both sales and profits. In CANADA 
a good increase in sales was obtained but the 
profit was not so satisfactory. Canada is a very 
competitive market and the cost of advertising, 
especially development advertising, is very high, 


In SOUTH AFRICA, despite the troubles and 
uncertainties of the past year, the sales of most 
of our established lines were well maintained 
and the growth of the newer products increased 
our total turnover ; profits, however, were static 
though better earnings in 1961 are expected. It 
was, of course, with great sorrow that we heard 
of South Africa’s decision to leave the Common- 
wealth. So far as our substantial business in 
the Union is concerned, I do not think that this 
particular political action will in the long mn 
make much, if any, difference. So long as gold 
retains its value the country will be economically 
strong and capable of developing still further its 
latent wealth, Meanwhile, the purchasing power 
of its inhabitants of all races is higher on average 
than that in any other part of Africa ; there is, 
moreover, every reason why it should increase 
and our business is well organised to serve it. 


Our INDIAN Company had another good 
year though taxation there is high. Sales pro- 
gressed and brought their proper reward. In 
PAKISTAN sales did not quite reach the excep- 
tional level of 1959. In CEYLON our trade has 
developed well. It has been based on exports 
from the UK but, because of the government's 
plans for expanding secondary industry, we art 
proposing to set up a small factory there. 


In CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA pn- 
gress was adequately maintained and the impor- 
tant markets of Argentina and Brazil did wel 
although inflation and currency depreciation att 
continuing problems in this part of the world. 
The new factories in Chile and Venezuela have 
been working smoothly for over a year and 
office and factory enlargements are taking plac 
in several other countries. 


PROGRESS IN EUROPE 


In EUROPE our business progressed thougi 
competition is keen, especially in the Commo 
Market countries. France is still our large 


‘ market and there both sales and profits wet 


satisfactory. Our new factory at Chartres is n0¥ 
in production and will be a good investmetl 
The new businesses of Jensens in Denmark 
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Heine in Germany are being reorganised and 
developed during which process we do not expect 
them to be profitable. We are paying great 
ttention to the development of our interests in 
Germany, where they have never been as strong 
as they are in other European markets. Western 
Europe has developed remarkably in recent years 
and continues to do so, while the economic 
consequences of the “six” and “seven” can 
provide problems as well as opportunities, In 
most countries we are well equipped to cope with 


HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES), 
LIMITED 


MR O. R. GUARD’S REVIEW 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting: of 
Harrods (Buenos Aires), Limited, will be held on 
June 22, 1961, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. The following is a précis 
of the Review by the Chairman, Mr O. R. Guard, 
for the year ended August 31, 1960, which has 
been sent to shareholders : 


I must begin by paying tribute to my prede- 
cessor, Mr F. A. Stacpole, who died suddenly 
last November. It is sad that his unexpected 
death not only robbed his colleagues and the 
company of a wise leader, but prevented him 
from putting into effect plans for development 
on the foundations he had laid. 


TRADING 1959-60 


The late Chairman’s Review for 1958-59 
drew attention to the sudden change in the 
economic climate in Argentina at the end of 
that year, which was affecting our subsequent 
operations. Up to that time, inflation had pro- 
ceeded apace for a number of years, so rapidly 
towards the end that it was not rare to find 
the cost of replacing merchandise sold catching 
up or even overtaking retail prices in the shops. 


That situation came to an abrupt end when 
the Argentine Government imposed its austerity 
plans in July 1959. These produced a marked 
reduction in public demand and many retailers 
tesorted to marking down prices in order to 
move stocks acquired in anticipation of con- 
tinued inflation. 


INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, 
Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry Owners, 
etc.) 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Inns & Company Limited was held on May 26th 
in London, Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. 


_ Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
Said : 


The consolidated trading profit of the Group 
for the year amounted to £885,605. This is 
approximately 10 per cent below the figure of 
the preceding year, the reduction being due to 
the effect of the weather on the activities of 
the Road Surfacing Department. The summer 
of 1960 was the wettest in our recollection and 
this not only reduced the Department’s turnover, 
but added to the costs of the work actually 
executed In fact, our other Departments showed 
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the first and to take advantage of the second. 
Our total Exports from the United Kingdom 
were worth £54 million and represent a useful 
contribution to this country’s economy. ‘The 
figure could well have been higher but for the 
political disturbances in the Congo and their 
effect on other African markets. I referred last 
year to the tendency of overseas governments to 
foster local industries and to the effect such 
policies must have on exports from the United 
Kingdom. In addition to a probable factory in 


We throughout adopted a policy of not buying 
in excess of expected requirements and were 
therefore not so heavily stocked as some others, 
though we were faced with higher stocks than 
the reduced level of sales demanded: However, 
by prompt action and determination not to make 
unnecessary sacrifices of good merchandise, the 
problem had been reduced by August 31, 1960, 
to certain lines in certain departments without 
incurring material losses. 


In all the circumstances, the ordinary dividend 
of 6d. per share less tax recommended is as high 
as your Board consider prudent. 


EXCHANGE 


The disinflationary measures of the Argentine 
Government succeeded in halting any further 
fall in the value of the peso which has now 
remained at about the same level since August 
1959. In fact, there was a very small appre- 
ciation during the year under review, so that for 
the first time since exchange restrictions were 
lifted in 1955-56 we have not had to provide 
for any exchange loss. 


THE CURRENT YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31 
1961 


The first three months of the current year 
showed no clear indication of an improved trend 
in sales. By December, however, a distinct 
change in tone was beginning to be noticeable. 
In January, Sr Zappa, our Director and General 
Manager resident in Argentina, flew to London 
and we outlined immediate and medium-term 
plans for the active development of our trade. 


The renewal of confidence in Argentina among 
bankers and industrialists in Europe and North 
America is evident. In a free market the ex- 


increased turnover and profits for last year. 

Having regard to the circumstances, the 
Directors regard the year’s results as satisfactory 
and are recommending the payment of a Final 
Dividend of 20 per cent as forecast, on the 
present Ordinary Share Capital. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the ‘cost of fixed assets is increased by a total 
of approximately £328,000. This expenditure, 
together with the considerable increase apparent 
in stocks and debtors has all been met out of our 
own resources, and explains the reduction in the 
cash position. Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that the total current assets exceed current 
liabilities by approximately £850,000. The fixed 
assets continue to be written down in accordance 
with our standard practice. 


Reverting to the higher figure of fixed assets, 
particular mention should be made of the 
increase last year in Freehold Land and Build- 
ings—some £200,000. Land purchased by the 
Company is not always acquired for immediate 
development, but is bought with the long term 
view of ensuring continuity of supply of sand, 
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Ceylon it is likely that in 1961 we shall have to 
start manufacturing in East Africa and possibly 
in other markets as well. A manufacturer’s urge 
to export is helpless in the face of action by 
overseas governments designed to discourage 
imports ; nor will the situation be improved by 
uncertainties about, let alone increases in, future 
production costs whether they are the result of 
a possible tax on manpower or due to any other 
cause which does not affect our foreign com- 
petitors. 


change rate has remained stable since August 
1959. Though there may be many difficulties 
still to face an important corner may well have 
been turned. Ministerial changes in the Argen- 
tine Government were announced as this Review 
went to press. It is too early to :assess their 
implications fully but there seems to be no pre- 
sent indication of any drastic change of policy. 


We shall have to envisage embarking more 
of our funds in working capital in Argentina 
to support the progress we are planning to pro- 
duce. So long as exchange fluctuation was an 
ever-present risk, we naturally have been chary 
of exposing our reserve sterling resources to that 
particular danger, which has cost us so dear in 
the past. We shall be careful not to do too much 
too quickly. We aim rather*at promoting a 
steady expansion of sales step by step so that 
we can consolidate our position’ as we go. 


I am pleased to say that shortly after his return 
to Buenos Aires, Sr Zappa advised me that he 
had put the first steps of our plan into effect 
and that our managements had reacted with 
enthusiasm. 


I was able to appreciate this personally, when 
I paid a visit to Argentina in April, in order to 
renew my impression of our stores in Buenos 
Aires and to see on the spot how our business, 
was going. Up to the time of my visit, sales’ 
in Buenos Aires had fulfilled our expectations. 
In the provinces, last year’s recession took longer 
to make itself felt and consequently recovery 
has been somewhat delayed. I was greatly im- 
pressed by our stores which have undergone 
many changes for the better and also by the 
confidence with which our managements are 
tackling their tasks. I feel sure that, so far as 
our trading results depend on our own efforts, 
improved profits can be shown in the current 
year. 


gravel, and other stone, over a wide geographical 
field, for many years. 

After providing for the Capitalisation issue 
which took place last year, the General Reserve 
now amounts to £650,000. 


In February of this year, Shareholders were 
informed of the acquisition by this Company of 
the whole of the issued Share Capital of Land 
Reclamation Co. Ltd. 


In the explanatory circular it was fore- 
shadowed that the profit of that Company for the 
year ended March 31, 1961, would be in the 
region of £55,000. I am pleased to tell you that 
the estimate has been exceeded, the final figure 
of profit, subject to audit, being approximately 
£60,000. This new Subsidiary should make a 
valuable contribution to the earnings of the 
Group. 

The current year has started well, with an 
increase in turnover, and as your Group of Com- 
panies is well placed to meet all normal demands, 
1 feel confident that last year’s performance will 
be improved upon. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE SANDVIK STEEL 
WORKS CO. LTD. 


(Iron and Steel) 


CONTINUED HIGH DEMAND FOR 
PRODUCTS IN 1960 


EXPORTS INCREASED BY 29°% 


The annual general meeting of Sandvikens 
Jernverks AB was held at Sandviken, Sweden, 
on May 6th. The following is an extract of the 
report circulated with the accounts, 


REVIEW OF THE TRADING YEAR 


The invoiced sales of the Sandvik Group of 
Companies for iron, steel and tungsten carbide 
products amounted to £31.3 million, an increase 
of 21 per cent compared to 1959. The corre- 
sponding figures for the Parent Company show 
an increase of 28 per cent over 1959 and 
amounted to £24.5 million. 


The value of exports rose to £16.5 million 
(29 per cent over 1959) and represent 68 per 
cent of the Parent Company’s sales. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Parent Company now owns all the shares 
in See Fabriks AB, at Sandviken, who manufac- 
facture steel tube specialities. 


A new subsidiary, Sandvik Asia Ltd., has 
been established in India. A plant to manu- 
facture tungsten carbide products is under con- 
struction at Poona, and the Parent Company is 
putting qualified technical and sales personnel at 
the disposal of the new subsidiary. 


The Argentine subsidiary, La Metalurgica 
Sueca S.A., is now wholly owned. 


The two UK subsidiaries, Sandvik Swedish 
Steels Ltd., Halesowen, Birmingham, and 
Sandvik Steel Band Conveyors Ltd., Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, have had an encouraging year of 
improved trading. 


INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


During 1960 the Parent Company’s invest- 
ment programme was more extensive than ever 
before in the long history of Sandviken. In 
addition to the plant including six-ton high- 
frequency electric furnaces completed a year 
ago, a ten-ton high-frequency furnace has re- 
cently been installed and commissioned for the 
additional production of high-quality stainless 

steel. A new mili for the cold-rolling and heat- 
* treatment of steel tubes began production at the 
end of 1960, while a bigger plant for the extru- 
sion of stainless steel tubes will start production 
in 1962. The capacity for cold-rolling strip and 
wire products, as well as other finished goods, 
has been increased, and further extensions are 
under way. 


A metallurgical laboratory was commissioned 
in 1960, and a further new research laboratory 
is now approaching completion, and will be 
officially opened in June by the King of Sweden. 
It includes X-ray equipment and an electron 
microscope for research into the molecular 
physics of ferrous metals. 


To meet the increased demand for hard metals 
(tungsten carbide, cutting tips for machine tools 
and rock drills) the Company’s present plant 
outside Stockholm is being extended and a new 
plant for the production of tungsten oxides is 
under construction. 2Two new workshops were 
completed during 1960, one for the production 
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of rock drill bits and the other for the manu- 
facture of turning tools. 


RESULTS 


The trading results of the Parent Company 
after depreciation of plant and machinery by 
30 per cent and buildings by £200,000 was as 
follows : 


1960 1959 
£ millions £ millions 
Profit before tax . 4: 
Less Reserves : 
Pension fund. 0-12 2°62 
Investment .. 0-69 0-28 
Stock reserve 2°49 0-34 
— 3-30 — 3-24 
1-06 0-78 
ONE ey s<e00we 0-42 0-31 
Net profit..... 0-64 0-47 


NEW CAPITAL 


Loans amounting to £1.72 million and 
£970,000 have been obtained by the issue of 
Debentures and Notes respectively. 


The increase of the share capital recom- 
mended by the Board was approved at the 
Annual General Meeting and 276,666 shares— 
each of a nominal value of 100 SwKr—will be 
issued. This represents an increase of the share 
capital from £5.72 million to £7.63 million. 
The present shareholders will be given prefer- 
ential right to buy one new share for every 
three held. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Gustaf Séderlund, Chairman; Hugo Sten- 
beck, Vice-Chairman; Tage Warm; Wilhelm 
Haglund, Managing Director; Georg Ekman ; 
Lennart Magnuson ; Géran Lindblom. 
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HUPFIELD BROTHERS 


(Makers of Injection Moulding 
Machinery) 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Hupfield Brothers Limited was held on May 29th 
in London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr. A. Hupfield: 


The Company became a Public Company just 
over a year ago. The accounts refer to the 
financial year ended December 31, 1960, and 


. they show a satisfactory increase in Profit over 


the comparable period in 1959. 


During the year, apart from increasing our 
current turnover by some 45 per ‘cent several 
steps have been taken to provide a solid basis 
for further expansion. In July of last year, your 
Company acquired the whole of the Share Capi- 
tal of Link Engineering Ltd., and the productive 
capacity was almost entirely turned over to the 
production of Plastics Machinery by the end of 
the year. 


Our factory at Daventry came into operation 
during the year and made a satisfactory con- 
tribution to our total result. In November, 
work was started on the extension to the main 
factory and offices at Hendon and it is expected - 
that this will be available for occupation by the | 
middle of 1961. These steps should enable us 
to meet the increased demand for Plasticsim | 
Machinery which must inevitably result from the. | 
published increase in output of raw materials 
which is anticipated in the next 10 years, | 

Long term prospects are promising. Our orde 
in hand are sufficient to ensure full productio 
at all our factories for many months to come. 





M. BERTISH & CO. LTD. 


TERN 


NAME CHANGED TO 


bias 
by Consulate 


“TERN-CONSULATE LIMITED” 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND FORECAST EXCEEDED 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of M. Bertish & Company Limited was held 
on May 30 in London, Mr M. A, Nachman (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 


presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated statement : 

Although this is the fifty-second Annual General Meeting of the Company it is the 
first since our shares were placed on the London Stock Exchange. 

The Consolidated Profit for 1960, before Taxation, was £266,559, as compared with 
£205,098 for 1959 and £220,000 as forecast in the Advertisement dated November 29, 1960. 

In view of the increased profit your Directors feel justified in recommending a dividend 
of 25 per cent less tax, which compares with the forecast of 224 per cent made in | 


November, 1960. 


Sales so far for 1961 compare favourably with 1960, but I think it too early to forecast 
an estimate of what this year’s results will be as, in spite of a tendency for prices of some 
of our raw materials to rise, it is the declared policy of your Directors to maintain the 


current retail prices of our products as long as possible. 


Nevertheless, I feel confident 


that our profits for 1961 will again be satisfactory. 

Referring to the Board’s proposal to change the Company’s name to “ Tern-Consulate 
Limited,” the Chairman said: Your Directors feel that as the Company’s trade mark is 
“TERN ” by Consulate it is desirable that the name of the Company should in future be 
more easily identified with its extensively advertised products. ; 

I would like to explain that in the past it has been the practice of the Joint Managing 
Directors to alternate in the holding of the post of Chairman. We wish to continue this 
principle and propose that the change should take place each year at the conclusion of 
the Annual General Meeting. Accordingly, I have great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr D. G. Bertish, who will be your Chairman for the ensuing year. 

The report was adopted and the change of name approved. 

The Chairman then made the following additional remarks: 

I am very pleased also, to inform you that our forward order position again shows & 
most encouraging increase compared with last year. 

Furthermore, your Board has considered the question of paying interim dividends, and 
we have decided to implement this on or about November 30th Next. 
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The annual general meeting of Chiesmans 
Limited was held on May 26th in London. 
Mr C. S. Chiesman, chairman and joint 
2 of f managing director, presided and, in the course 
29th § of his speech, said: 
_ It gives me much pleasure to report a satisfac- 
tory increase in the net profits of the Group, 
' both before and after tax. 
just 
- the Profits before tax totalled £176,146 compared 
and | with £135,487 in the previous year, and after 
over provision for tax, £104,222 compared with 
£62,189. 
; our This increase in a year of expanding sales, but 
veralf# ever increasing costs, contains, I am pleased to 
basis say, a contribution from each of the seven 
your Stores in the organisation. 
Capi- 


Because I am able to report that all the busi- 
nesses in the organisation are in sound condi- 
tion and are all contributing to an increasing 
Group profit, your Board has pleasure in recom- 
mending an increase in the ordinary dividend to 
15 per cent. In accordance with our Capital 
structure, this will have the result that, for the 
first time since the “A” and “B” ordinary shares 
were created, they will rank for a dividend of 24 
per cent (the excess over the 124 per cent). 


Turnover during the current trading year is 
in excess of that during the comparable period 
for the year ended 31st January, 1961, and there 
are sound reasons for believing that your Com- 
pany’s business will continue to prosper. 


The report was adopted. 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 





—— TT ———————————— 
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BARTON & SONS 


The twenty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Barton & Sons Limited was held on 
May 3lst in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 


‘ statement of the Chairman, Mr H. Prichards: 


The group trading for the year 1960 resulted 
in a record profit before taxation of £1,135,113, 
an increase of some 9 per cent over the previous 
year which itself was a record. A substantial 
contribution to group profits is now made by the 
three compariies engaged in the production of 
steel tubes and fittings and our output of these 
products again constituted a record. 


With the proposed final dividend of 124 per 
cent the effective distribution for the year totals 


20 per cent and compares with 17} per cent in 
1959. 


The fixed investments of the company are now 
much in excess of the issued capital and in 
order to bring these more into line it is proposed 
to make a scrip issue of one new share for every 
four ordinary stock units held. 


The Group Net Profit for the year after meet- 
ing all charges including taxation is £587,971 
compared with £545,217 last year. 


The first three months trading of 1961 com- 
pares quite favourably with the corresponding 
period of 1960 and I see no reason why satisfac- 
tory results should not be produced in the 
current year. 


The report was adopted and resolutions in- 
creasing the capital of the Company to 
£3,500,000 by the creation of 4,000,000 addi- 
tional 5s. Ordinary Shares and giving effect to 
the one-for-four scrip issue were approved. 


SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 








PROPERTY AND 
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VOSPER LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders & Engineers) 


The 24th annual general meeting of Vosper 
Limited will be held on June 2nd at Portsmouth. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement of the chairman, Mr. Owen R. Guard: 
Despite an increase in turnover, profit margins 
have suffered owing to the delay in receipt of 
orders for the fast patrol boats, which is our 
traditional business. A promised order for two 
Gas Turbine engined fast patrol boats from the 
German Ministry of Defence was much delayed, 
and when eventually received, was too late to 
be of benefit to the year’s accounts. 


The accounts show a net loss of £29,828, 
which compares with a net loss of £17,142 for 
the year ended December 31, 1959. Your Direc- 
tors regret they are unable to recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend. 


As a result of the order from the German 
Ministry of Defence, our Sales Department are 
now in close negotiation for a number of similar 
craft for some of the more important navies of 
the world. 


Taking into consideration the world-wide diffi- 
culties in the class of work we undertake, it 
would seem we are obtaining more than our 
share, while the rapid expansion of our roll 
damping, electrical, research and other new divi- 
sions indicates a very live concern determined 
to keep out in front technically. 


Whilst it is always difficult to forecast future 
trading results in this specialised business, our 
better balanced order book and the high level 
of export enquiries give grounds for reasonable 
optimism for the coming years. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


NET ASSETS 











Share Capital— R R INVESTMENTS— R 
Authorised .......... 3,400,000 shares of 50c. each ........ 1,700,000 Quoted shares, etc., Stock Exchange value—R29,183,270. 
Less: Heldin reserve 549,005 shares of 50c. each........ 274,502 Investments are valued at cost, less amounts written off, but 
————_ in no case above Stock Exchange value...............+-. 18,422,898 
Id FeNE S65 oo de CE 2,850,995 shares of 50c. each, fully paid 1,425,498 Unquoted shares, etc., at cost or Directors’ valuation, whichever 
vr) — SIE e dle Sun o. o4 b cbhabighs 4 bed ewe c Banceceye tees om 900,572 
IT 2. 0.3.0 carlos tans face Cak ada ceenh i Keak dee 4,338,790 | - 19,323,470 
| SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Revenue Reserves— Shareholdings, R1,018,295 Loans and Current Accounts, 
he ire Cee oa ot Cds 0 Uk Chat eheacaeoraseri tee 13,782,844 Nr ite a es cuca dane ox ek dannaede 1,227,641 
ec eile Wueakh var dda Vedhinnasesi dhe epi ennen te 437 FIXED ASSETS— 
; Gratuities ....... Wage Ae CE LESS Cactont a dueeetackes tv exes 120,000 BE EEE PET OLOTE COT CTCL CTT 425 
ith Re oe. reer tr Sees eee 857,353 I Mn on ee chive ccoccnccdsccdbeesetye 5,822 
60. 15,224,634 Furniture, plant, vehicles, aircraft, etc. ........ 2.2... 66.00 103,382 — 
09,62 
nd | CURRENT ASSETS— 
in | Stores, R32,382 ; Loans, R398,132 ; Debtors and payments in 
| advance, R157,196. Dividends receivable, R786,851. Cash 
ast deposits, fixed and on call, R915,363. Cash at Bankers and 
I ES ao in, Gaba i cndns nihong de CUS Comets 2,457,298 
me Deduct : LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
the | Creditors, R1,107,693. Shareholders—Dividends, R935,697. 
ent | Provision for claims in respect of forfeited dividends, R85,726 2,129,116 
—- 328,182 
late 20,988,922 | 20,988,922 
cis Pe ; , aii et Bes ie OS 
be EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
y 
he R we. a R R 
he, Tor, errr oe ree eee 2,653,297 | Deduct : Dividends—Nos. 114 and 115 each of 30c. per share 1,710,596 
1 of BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 3ist | Transfer to Investment Reserve ..............+-005 250,000 
you DOS EE wie Wie od oad v celeccedewncvalbeccé cactus 864,652 Transfer to Exploration Reserve .............-.- -- 700,000 
2,660,596 
—— — | BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 3ist 
3,517,949 Ned uk a ccd eKcadageneeegsavacdueahegeuas 857,353 
vS a — 


In terms of the Decimal Coinage Act, 1959, of the Union of South Africa, decimal coinage was adopted in the Union with effect from 14th February, 1961, the rate 


and of conversion being one pound equals two Rands, i.e., £1—R2. 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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JOHN BRIGHT 
& BROTHERS 


TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


The Thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of John Bright and Brothers, Limited, will be 
held on June 21 in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Fred Train, circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1961: 


As a result of an increase in turnover and 
other benefits from improved operating, the 
Group Profit after deducting the charge for 
Depreciation and the cost of the Staff Pension 
Scheme, but before charging Taxation, shows a 
material improvement at £553,893 compared 
with £389,839 for the previous year. This 
result fully justifies the Board’s decision in 
December last to restore the interim payment 
on the Ordinary Stock to 10 per cent which, 
with the proposed final dividend of 15 per 
cent, brings the total distribution for the year 
up to 25 per cent as compared with 22} per 
cent for each of the two previous years. 


At the Annual General Meeting recommenda- 
tions will be put before you to bring the Issued 
Capital and the Capital actually employed in the 
business more into line. We are suggesting an 
increase in the Authorised Capital from 
£1,500,000 to £3,000,000 by the creation of 
6,000,000 Ordinary Shares of five shillings each 
and the Capitalisation of the sum of £1,200,000 
to be applied in the paying-up in full of 





THE DRAYTON 
REGULATOR AND 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


PROFITS AGAIN INCREASED 


The twelfth annual general meeting of The 
Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company 
Limited was held on May 30 in London, Mr 
P. H. Lloyd, TD, DL (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: ‘ 

It will be remembered that last year I fore- 
cast a rise in the cost of raw materials, wages 
and services. These rises have come about and 
have had an effect upon the trading conditions 
of your Company but I am happy to report that, 
notwithstanding this, the profits for the year have 
again increased. 

The consolidated trading profits for the year 
amounted to £351,842 compared with £327,814 
last year. After deducting depreciation and 
taxation, the profits for the year amount to 
£152,389 compared with £143,320 last year. 

Production.—Reorganisation of our shops is 
proceeding and production has further increased. 
The new factory was finally taken over in 
November and is in the course of being occu- 
pied. Naturally, the benefits of its acquisition 
were not felt in the results for the year under 
review. 

Having reviewed the satisfactory progress and 
outlook of the subsidiaries and joint companies, 
namely, Drayton Controls (Heating) Ltd., 
Drayton Johnson Ltd. and Drayton-Southern 
Ltd., the chairman, in referring to two further 
projects launched since the last Annual General 
Meeting, said: 

Drayton Castle Limited——Your Company 
has joined the Wilmot Castle Company of 
Rochester, USA, in forming a Company in which 
your Company holds 51 per cent of the share 


4,800,000 Ordinary Shares to be issued to exist- 
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ing holders of Ordinary Stock in proportion to 
their respective holdings as set out in the Reso- 
lutions of which you have notice. 


Group turnover has again been substantially 
increased, and the uplift in Group Trading Profit 
of 30 per cent reflects the benefits of increased 
output resulting from the concentration of pro- 
duction and greater use of shift-working. 


EXPANSION AND DIVERSIFICATION 


We have taken a further step forward in the 
widening of our interests by the installation of 
a plant for the production of yarn required in 
the manufacture of Tufted Carpets. This is a 
new venture and one which we feel will be 
advantageous to the Company. In addition, we 
are erecting a building to house a specialised 
unit for the production of hose by a modern 
method of circular weaving. This is comple- 
mentary to our plant laid down some years ago 
for the weaving of circular fabric on flat looms 
which has proved so successful a$ a base for 
present-day fire-fighting equipment. These are 
points of expansion and diversification within 
our own industry and are quite apart from our 
general policy of modernisation. Our confidence 
in the future is clearly illustrated by forward 
Capital Commitments of £425,795. This is a 
large sum and it must be encouraging to you 
to know that we are able to finance such pro- 
jects from our own cash resources. 


This year will be a period of consolidation 
when our efforts will be directed to the speedy 
completion of the plans in hand. The improve- 
ment in trading seems likely to continue and con- 
sequently I feel we may look forward to another 
successful year. 





capital. Our partner is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sterilising equipment, operating 
theatre lights and operating tables in-the USA. 
Manufacture of the Wilmot Castle range has 
already commenced in our new factory. We 
view the prospects of this development with 
considerable optimism. 


Drayton Greaves Limited.—It is felt that with 
the industrial expansion in India the profitable 
sale of our products will be of increasing impor- 
tance in that country ; consequently your Com- 
pany has joined with Greaves Cotton & Com- 
pany Limited of India to form this Joint 
Company in which we hold 49 per cent of the 
share capital. 


Shipping Industry.—The growth in our 
marine department has been most gratifying. A 
few years ago the turnover was quite negligible, 
but uses for Drayton products have been 
developed to such an extent that a very large 
proportion of the new British Ocean-going liners 
carry Drayton controls of one kind or another 
as part of their equipment. The export market 
is being cultivated with encouraging results. 

Brewing Industry.—Steady progress is being 
made in this field. 

Small Geared Motor Units. — Substantial 
orders have been received and prospects are good. 

X Valves.—Our range of valves for use with 
automatic controllers is being extended. 

The Future.—In general, trade is buoyant but 
competitive. Sales to date are ahead of last year 
and at the time of writing there is no reason to 
suppose that they will not continue to be so. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 25 per cent (223 per cent) was approved. 

At subsequent special meetings, the board’s 
proposals concerning the change of the com- 
pany’s name to “ Drayton Controls Limited ” 
and alterations to the Articles of Association were 
duly sanctioned. 
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RUMIANCA S.P.A. 


Turin, Italy 
(Fertilisers, Chemicals, etc.) 


PLANS TOR EXPANSION 
IN SARDINIA 


The annual general. meeting of Rumiang 
S.p.A. (Corso Montevecchio 37, Turin), took 
place in Turin on April 29, under the chairman- 
ship of Avv. Riccardo Gualino, and in the pre. 
sence of more than 200 Shareholders represent- 
ing, either personally or by proxy, a total of over 
7,200,000 shares. 


’ The Meeting received with warm appreciation 

both the Report of the Board, and the extensive 
information supplied by the President regarding 
the industrial progress realised by the Company 
and the projected plans for the future industrial 
expansion programme. These include the con- 
struction of a large complex of installations in 
Sardinia. 


It was subsequently proposed to distribute a 
dividend of Lit.100 per share, payable on May 
8, equivalent to 10 per cent on the current capi- 
tal, and to carry forward to next year the result- 
ing profit balance of Lit.429,330,605. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


THE 
FRIARS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


LARGER REVENUE & DIVIDEND 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Friars Investment Trust, Ltd., was held on 
May 29th at 33, Cornhill, London, EC, Mr J. N. 
Buchanan, DSO, MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended February 15, 1961: 


The year just ended has been a satisfactory 
one. Gross income is £342,666, against £303,119 
for the previous year, the increase being entirely 
due to a rise of £40,000 in dividend and interest 
collections. After payment of all expenses, 
interest and taxes, the net revenue for the year 
is £174,568. This is equal to earnings of 14.25 
per cent, against 12.48 per cent a year ago. 


RESERVE STRENGTHENED 


The board recommend a final dividend of § 
per cent, which with the interim dividend of 
3 per cent already paid, makes a total of 11 pet 
cent for the year. The dividend paid for the 
previous year was 10 per cent. The good results 
have enabled the board to transfer £45,000 to 
the General Reserve Fund, which now stands 
at £150,000. Subject to unforeseen circull- 
stances, the board intend to pay an interim div 
dend of 5 per cent in the current year. 
increased payment does not indicate an increas 
in the total dividend for the year but is being 
made only to reduce the disparity between the 
interim and final payments. 


The valuation of our investments at the datt 


_ of the Balance Sheet amounted to £7,779,00, 


against £7,259,000 a year ago. A detailed class 
fication of the investments, which number M45, 
is again included in the report and shows tt 
wide spread of the portfolio. 
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November’s rights issue, liquid assets must 
amount to about £31 million while the 
group’s cash flow is now running at an 
annual rate of £18 million. 

As this last figure implies, cover for the 
ordinary dividend is well above average— 
34 times—and the shares are on an earn- 


ings yield basis of 11} per cent. Not 
— Rep ort f rom Industry surprisingly, the chairman’s cautious view 
ran- T this time of year the chairmen of tooling contract had been lost as result are oe ena eng . a 
oo some of Britain’s largest companies of the unofficial strike at the group’s —— — din id 2 se 
ent- Fee some interim indication of trading | Swindon factory. 9 PS CE ee Ce Cee: 
vet Bends. The cautionary note struck by = a Bridgeman’s description of the trade 
; hairmen of ICI and Guest Keen an of British Petroleum in 1960 as “ increas- : 
tion Bettlefolds is echoed by several others. ing demand coincident with increasing Associated Portland 
re Sir Edward Beharrel, chairman of Dun- competition” applies equally to the first Cement 
ing ; 
sany pp Rubber, speaks of a quiet start to the four months of 1961, when sales rose by oe 
‘trial fear as a result of the motor industry’s 8 per cent compared with 15 per cent for T was disappointing profit figures rather 
con- [etback, but offers good reason to hope that the whole of 1960. Mr Bridgeman de- than the bigger dividend and the pro- 
1s in fhe group will make further progress this scribes this increase as “not umsatisfac- posed one for two scrip issue that caught 
ar. The present wide disparity between _ tory” in current conditions, but declining the market’s eye in the preliminary state- 
ute a fhe interim and final dividends is to be margins throughout the oil industry sug- ment from Associated Portland Cement. 
May fduced, but is not to be taken to imply _ gest that the increase in profit this year is | But for the issue, the shares would have no 
capi- | higher distribution for the year. In _ likely to be slim. doubt been marked down more than by 
esult- §urope Dunlop has opportunities for full With the completion of the Canberra for 6s. 13d. to 87s. 9d., at which they yield 23 
participation in both the common market P & O, Harland and Wolff is for the first per cent on the dividend raised from 11 to 
posals fd EFTA whether they come together time in many years without any passenger 12} per cent. 
were & not, but Sir Edward warns shareholders __ liner contract. Mr J. S. Baillie, the deputy Not for the first time the results of Asso- 
nat this closer association affords the chairman, says of the proposed new Cunard ciated Portland have proved disappointing, 
portunity for growth which has then to _liner that Harland and Wolff's “unique not only against the background of a 
p achieved. experience in the design and construction of | buoyant building industry (reflected much 
Another company closely connected with — passenger carrying vehicles” makes it fully 1959 1960 
: e motor industry, Pressed Steel, is now capable of carrying out such a contract. £°000s —£°000s 
perating its motor body division at “a Since the annual meeting it has been an- _[rading profit ............... a — 
asonable level,” although well below the nounced that the maintenance of the epreciation  ))4520«5,072 
rak achieved in 1960. The chairman, Mr Queens is to be taken over by Harland and Profit before tax ..........605 11,182 11,432 
D ex Abel Smith, reports some improve- Wolff later this year. Given the present GY jcssccciigg ccc: «N32 8 
ine of ot in the demand for refrigerators, state of the shipbuilding industry, Mr Net profit»... s.seseeseeees 4992 5,170 
ia ae ough not to the level he would like to Baillie holds out no early prospect = a Onda, Sian Pees 3 i>s 
i J.N, ge: Gloomier news was that an important _ substantial recovery in distributable profits. sniieiaiiata eigen shtindiaaabasas 
ing. ° 
Rugby Portland Cement) but also in 
— Guest Keen and Nettlefold. S relation to the interim report of last 
for October. Then the directors told share- 
N the last ten years sales of Guest Keen While profits may not record a seventh _ holders of higher deliveries of cement to the 
aan and Nettlefolds have risen from £68 successive increase, there is to be no let up | home market and of slightly lower exports 
entirely pulion to £252 million and the capitalem- —_in the group’s capital expenditure which is but with higher profit margins. 
interest @PYed by the group from £57 million to likely to exceed the level of recent years. Selling about two thirds of the cement 
xpenses, Most {180 million. Ordinary share- | Expansion schemes at GKN’s three steel used in this country, APC at present stands 
che yeat 9lders have enjoyed even greater expan- | works were slowed down in 1960 so that _‘ © gain less than some of the smaller com- 
of 14.25 fn; net profit attributable to them has plans could be adjusted to take in certain  Pamies in an expanding market and it 
0. ated from under £3 million to £15 mil- _ technical developments in the steel industry. "mains to be seen whether the large expan- 
m while the £4} million paid out in Now the cost of these schemes in the period 810m programme for the home market which 
dinary dividends in 1960 (excluding the 1960-64 is expected to be about £28 million will raise APC’s capacity by about one 
ind of 8 $C! non recurring dividend of almost £1 rather than the £20 million estimated last million tons a year will be reflected in 
‘dend of lion) compares with £890,000 for 1951. sharper increases in profits. Meanwhile 
¢ 11 pet (W Companies can claim such growth and 1951 195519591960 the recent increase in the price of cement 
| for the Bt K. S. Peacock, the chairman, now warMs — Turnover ........ aniid i090) tee aay = Old have mace up for any fall jn margion. 
yd results @areholders that it will be difficult to main- Tow net assets em- a a ae eal 
15,000 © Hin it over the next ten years. He points cading surplus... 9,226 18777 26/550 31,620 
w stands i the strong competition from Japan and we er Turner and Newall 
al jm the Common Market. Already the Ondine ieidend: 3901597 ‘31628 4.314 ae Turner and Newall’s trading 
| , @puP is begining to suffer from higher profit was a record last year, it exceeded 
ell is and the chairman hopes for a speedy 5, inal % % % % the previous peak in 1956 by the barest 
- is being MoUCiliation between the common market Teowter.....-; ‘5 12-9 12-0 12-5 margin. It also seems that only a large ex- 
ween the (i the EFTA countries, Trading _ surplus/ pansion in turnover restored profits to their 
he latter part of last year saw some fall ae ee. ne: | ae. Rae peak. Despite the stock’s African 
- the dat fF M€ volume of business, which is only year. In addition the directors have flavour, Turner and Newall’s £1 ordinary 
7,779,000 fa" beginning to pick up ; but this, coupled © approved substantial modernisation schemes _ shares at 68s. 9d. xd yield only 33 per cent. 
ed class" the difficulty in maintaining profit for other of the group’s works and commit- One influence on this low yield is the 
mbet _ gins, is likely to mean that profits in the © ments at the end of the year amounted to __ recent liberalisation of dividend payments. 
shows 





“nt year will not reach the record level 
1960. 


£26 million against £18.6 million. With 
the receipt of the final instalment of last 


The interim dividend for the year to Sep- 
tember 30 has now been raised from the 
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equivalent of 23 per cent to 4 per cent. 
Despite the customary disclaimer, this may 
well be the prelude to a further rise in 
dividend from the equivalent of 12 per cent 
paid last year. Reduced profit margins have 
not prevented a slight rise in the net profit 
earned by the manufacturing companies in 
the first half of the financial year, and the 
trading profits of the mining companies 
were higher, but one subsidiary, British 
Industrial Plastics, suffered a reduction in 
profit despite maintained turnover. 

The directors of Turner and Newall say 
that the trading results for the first six 
months of the financial year were satisfactory 
and that the same should hold true for the 
remainder of ‘the year. Europe’s building 
boom should certainly bolster sales, Last 
year’s ordinary dividend was covered 2.3 
times by earnings, leaving sufficient scope 
for an increase in the dividend this year. 


United Drapery Stores 


F the increase of {1.1 million in United 

Drapery Store’s trading profit for the 
year ended January 28, 1961, £864,000 
came from increased profits from the 
group’s existing businesses and {£213,000 
from new acquisitions. Mr Joseph Collier 
tells shareholders that new businesses are 
increasingly difficult to find on reasonable 
terms but following last October’s £4 mil- 
lion rights issue UDS has the advantage of 
being able to offer cash for anything but 
the biggest. At the end of January, cash 
holdings totalled £6.1 million and while the 
group’s capital expenditure plans are con- 
siderable, they seem likely to- be largely 
financed from the cash flow which is now 
at an annual rate of £23 million. 

Lack of suitable acquisitions has not 
lessened the growth potential of UDS. 
Besides substantial extensions to various 
department stores 16 new multiple clothing 
shops were opened last year and I9 new 
credit branches. Capital expenditure in the 
current year is expected to amount to £3 
million out of total commitments of over £4 
million. Many of the new shops have been 
built into office blocks and soon UDS will 
have 85,000 square feet of offices available 
or let in good positions. This should swell 
further the group’s rental income which 
amounted last year to about £400,000 from 
property let to tenants outside the group. 

Sales so far in the current year have 
shown a substantial improvement over those 
for the first quarter of 1960 which, as Mr 
Collier points out, was a period without hire 
purchase restrictions. Thus while sales on 
hire purchase have declined, “ budget ” and 
short term credit sales have risen sharply 
so that the provision for unearned profits 
has fallen only slightly from £3.5 million to 
£3.3 million. On the sharply raised divi- 
dend, 45 per cent against 373 per cent, the 
5s. shares still yield only 2.9 per cent at 
their current price of 77s. This low 
return looks forward—and back over the 
past dozen years when the massive expan- 
sion in the group’s assets was matched by 


sharply rising trading profits. 
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Wilmot Breeden 


AST year the output of British cars rose 
by 14 per cent but the increase was 
concentrated in the early part of the year 
and by December output was running at $5 
per cent of the peak June level. This 
setback, coupled with rising costs, lowered 
the trading profit of Wilmot Breeden for 
the first time in eight years, by 123 per cent 
from £2,392,000 to £2,085,000. Margins 
on sales seem to have narrowed, and have no 
doubt been squeezed further by the long- 
term expansion plans of the group which 
have been continued through this phase of 
excess capacity involving growing expense 
at a time of falling receipts. 

However the group is not dependent upon 
the British motor industry alone. It has 
interests in flight components and elec- 
tronics but the most important subsidiaries 
are those engaged in car component pro- 
duction in France, which give Wilmot 
Breeden a springboard into the Common 
Market. For the French companies, which 
make car seats and mechanisms, Wilmot 
Breeden has subscribed {£600,000 in new 
capital, and working capital has been 
bolstered by an additional {1.2 million from 
a French State Loan and a non-repayable 
state subsidy. The expenses of forming 
these companies have now been written off 
and they should begin to contribute more 
freely to earnings in the current year. The 
chairman, Mr D. L. Breeden, says that the 
fall in car production will lower profits and 
it is not yet clear whether output will rise 
significantly during the rest of the year. The 
group’s other activities are all yielding 
higher profits though they are hardly big 
enough to provide a sufficient hedge against 
the slackness of the motor industry. With 
the ordinary dividend effectively unchanged 
at 11} per cent covered 24 times by 
earnings, the §s. ordinary shares at 16s. 3d. 
yield 33 per cent. 


Consolidated Zinc 


HE fall in Consolidated Zinc’s con- 

solidated trading profit from {4,163,000 
to £3,871,000 in a year in which the value 
of lead and zinc rose output increased and 
mining costs fell shows how much more than 
a mere producer of lead and zinc concen- 
trates the group has become. Installing the 
group’s Imperial Smelting furnace at 
Swansea has evidently been more costly 
than expected. This, together with lower 
profits from the sale of pigments and some 
stock losses, more than offset bigger profits 
from the Avonmouth smelter and from 
sulphuric acid. In his review, Mr L. B. 
Robinson implies that the new smelter was 
not fully into its stride until the end of the 
year. It has now surpassed its rated 
capacity, and the chairman seems optimistic 


- that still greater efficiency will be achieved. 


Revenue flowing from the licensing of 


this smelting process to other producers > 


dropped by £159,000 to £283,000 last year, 
but its successful debut at Swansea appears 
to have awakened interest in it. The 
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Swansea project absorbed a large part of thy °° 
£6 million invested by the group in builg P™ 
ings and plant during 1960. Liquid assed. | 
were drawn down from £8,077,886 4 ™ 
£1,724,144 but at the end of the yeg M 
capital commitments were reduced | the 
£3,765,000. This year the group receive, 
two instalments of £14 million on thy 5 
£10 million loan stock subscribed by th mil 
British South Africa Company to financ Mil 
part of the Comalco aluminium project, 4 8° 
loan of £1 million for financing the con} ™ 
struction of the group’s new building ig 
Melbourne also remains to be drawn. | 84 
Since breaking with British Aluminiug ™ 
and linking with Kaiser last year, Consol [ur 
dated Zinc has been vigorously expanding P'° 
its aluminium interests. A fabricator, Aus 
tral Bronze, has been acquired and new ro 
ing facilities, hot breaking down mill an 
foil rolling plant will be installed. Output 
the Bell Bay smelter in Tasmania is bein 
increased from 12,500 to 28,000 tons a yez 
and a further expansion to about 50,004 T 
tons is under consideration. But 
Robinson explains that the fruits of its hug) P™” 


aluminium pe are still a long way of bea 
Meanwhile he is optimistic about the futur) ¢ 
of both lead and zinc on which the grou thin 
will rely for financing the extension of i} | 
interests. At 76s. 6d. the £1 ordinary uni}; 
yield 5.2 per cent on an unchanged 20 pe hd 
cent dividend. the 
h 
i met 
Land Securities abc 
IELDING only 1.8 per cent at 34 = 


the 10s. shares Land Securitig he 


Investment Trust are clearly a long term 


investment. Mr Harold Samuel emph: of 
sises this view when he tells sharcholdeq },,.. 
that no marked improvement in income | per 
to be expected before 1963. No majo 4s 


development was completed in the year # o4q 
March, 1961, but in the provinces 82 shog 7 
and 11 stores were built. Rental income leq 4. 
ground rents rose from £2 million to £2] 4, , 
million but with interest charges up frof Sto 
£1.5 million to £1.9 million net profits rog wh; 
by £56,000 to £614,000. The ordinal} goy 
dividend was raised from the equivaley pro 
of 54 to 6 per cent. foll 
The current year should see the com} wh; 
pletion of the East Island site in Oxforf cj, 
Street, much of which is already occupit® gey, 
as well as the first phase of the Esso offid) are 
and shop development scheme in Victor of 
Street. In both streets, further areas haf pe 
been acquired for development and U dir. 
group has also applied for permission § guc 
build a large office building on the com con 
of Albert Embankment and Vauxhi i ; 
Bridge. A further 71 shops and 5 stor | 
are under construction in the provinces 0§ ing 
the major provincial scheme is in Livetp0§ tice 
where the Ravenseft subsidiary is to the; 
develop § acres in the city centre. The pr§ hig! 
ject which will include roo shops, a lam§ Em 
hotel and covered parking for 1,000 Calf ans) 
will incorporate such features as healG it js 
shopping arcades, escalators to take shog thre 
pers to a new high level market and 4 lost 
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exclusion of motor traffic from the shop- 
1 ping areas. : 
“4” Fixed assets have increased from £44.8 
1 million to £55.2 million, largely financed by 
the taking up by the Legal and General of 
the remaining £3 million of the 6} per cent 
convertible debenture stock and by further 
bank loans, up from {2.2 million to £8.6 
million. The group has raised a further {1 
| million in mortgages and this should be a 
growing source of finance as new develop- 
ments are completed. But, with capital 
commitments of £6} million and with obli- 
"| gations under building agreements of £2.2 
million, the group may well have to seek 
| further funds particularly for its longer term 





Ss 


a projects. 
\ 
roll 
ar Stoll Theatres and 
ni Moss’ Empires 
Aen HE long awaited report on Mr Prince 
i Littler’s three theatre-owning com- 
panies is rather a damp squib. When he 
"™8¥ beat off the Clore-Cotton attempt to 
4 acquire Moss’ Empires, Mr Littler asked 
tuys. G. Warburg to submit plans for the 
fi three companies, Stoll, Moss and Howard 
* and Wyndham, and their properties, bear- 
unity ing in mind that in considering the develop- 
> PY ment of any property the operation of the 
theatres should be viewed as a circuit. 
Market interest rested on the develop- 
ment potential of the properties oyer and 
above their value as theatres but on this 
the investigation proves disappointing. For 
34% Stoll this surplus is estimated at {1} 
rif million and for Moss at £600,000, while 
ter} for Howard and Wyndham there is no sig- 
npi4 nificant potential at present. On a share 
\ldet} basis these surpluses work out at about 3s. 
i per Stoll 4s. share and 1s. 6d. per Moss 


4s. share : Stoll’s control of Moss would 
‘af Y add about a further 6d. to their worth. 
sho There is no suggestion of a merger of 
n¢ lef the three companies or of Stoll and Moss 
) £24 or of the separate companies that Moss and 
) fro Stoll are to form to develop the properties 
tST0$ which have been specified as having a 
ana development potential. In tackling their 
val properties in this way the companies will be 
following the precedent of Watney Mann, 
_ Coll which again after a take over bid from Mr 
Dxforf Clore, established a separate company to 
“upi develop the properties. If the developments 
) off} are successful, it is suggested that a merger 












ictotf of the property subsidiaries should then 
i ha¥ be made and that the Moss and Stoll 
nd ti i 


directors should consider obtaining a 
ion | quotation for the shares in the merged 
com company which would then be distributed 
auxi@@ to the shareholders of the two companies. 
| Stor = Last November many people were ask- 
ces D& ing whether Mr Littler could really do jus- 
verpog tice to his shareholders by remaining a 
to ™ theatre owner and justify the seemingly 
hep high price paid for control of Moss 
a la Empires. The present circular leaves the 
90 af answer to that question still at large and 
heat@ it is not surprising that the shares of all 
e shof three companies have fallen. Moss’ Empires 
and 4 lost 3s. 44d. to ros. 6d. and Stoll Theatres 
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Is. 93d. to 8s. 73d. and Howard and Wynd- 
ham Is. 6d. to 1§s. 3d. but the latter’s 
shareholders can derive some consolation 
for their company’s lack of participation in 
any property development. The recent 
capital reorganisation scheme of Thomson 
Newspapers now makes it possible to place 
a value on Thomson Scottish Associates, in 
which Howard and Wyndham has a 10 per 
cent stake. This holding is worth about 
£13 million or 13s. 6d. per Howard and 
Wyndham share. 


Rubber Companies 


T HERE now seems little chance of estates 
obtaining an average price for their 
rubber this year as high as in 1960. Despite 
further increases in output, the chairmen 
of London Asiatic Rubber and Highlands 
and Lowlands Rubber both forecast some 
reduction in profit this year. These two 
groups are of roughly comparable size, but 
Highlands and Lowlands has attained this 
size by a series of comparatively recent 
acquisitions and since the end of last year 
has acquired two more rubber companies. 
London Asiatic assimilated Lanadron 
Rubber and the Oriental Rubber Company 
last year. The chairman, Sir Eric Mac- 
Fadyen says that the sole aim of this expan- 
sion is to enable the group to rationalise its 
production. One of its other estates, 
acquired only a year earlier, was sold to 
allow resources to be concentrated on the 
development of its new properties. 

Further disposals are being negotiated; 
the group’s policy is to sell for cash to help 
finance replanting programmes without 
squeezing dividend payments. Last year 
the group’s costs rose by 3d. a lb. while the 
average price realised for its output fell 
by 3d. a lb. But production, including that 
of the newly-acquired estates rose by 10 
million Ib: to 28 million lb. A further in- 
crease of 13 million lb is expected this year. 
After tax of £375,000 and the deduction of 
pre-acquisition profits, group net profit 
for 1960 was £926,000, against £668,000 
in 1959. Replanting and additions to fixed 
assets absorbed £357,000 and the ordinary 
dividend, reduced from 50 to 45 per cent, 
cost £449,000. At §s. 103d., London 
Asiatic’s 2s. units yield 15.4 per cent. 

The heavy cost of replanting, which is 
essential to keep natural rubber competi- 
tive with synthetic substitutes, compels 
rubber companies to retain large cash 
reserves to be drawn on when profits are 
too low to finance the programme. London 
Asiatic held £1,270,000 in liquid assets at 
the end of December. Highlands and Low- 
lands had liquid assets of £2,306,000 at 
that date. Its average realised price for 
rubber rose by about 4d. a Ib last year, 
but costs increased by about 1d. a Ib. 
Trading profit was only £26,000 higher at 
£1,455,000, but net profit rose from 
£785,000 to £893,000 because of the 
incidence of pre-acquisition profits in 1959. 
The ordinary dividend was raised from 
39 7/12 to 41 2/3 per cent and the 2s. 
units at 5s. 84d. yield 14 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS : May 8 May 29 June 12 
LAST DEALINGS : May 26 9 23 
ACCOUNT DAY: heme . = 20 july 4 


S the long Whitsun account drew to its 
close last week-end the equity market 
was quiet and prices tended to fall back as 
the small amount of “new time” buying 
was offset by heavy sales of option stock. 
On Monday some selective investment buy- 
ing made prices firmer, but by mid-week 
prices slipped back under the influence of 
cautious chairmen’s statements about future 
profits, particularly from Guest Keen and 
Stewarts and Lloyds, and the forecast of 
balance of payments difficulties by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. Prices continued the fall which 
began a fortnight ago and over the week to 
Wednesday The Economist indicator fell by 
8.4 points to 412.7, its lowest level since the 
beginning of April. The gilt edged market 
was also dull with business at a low level ; 
until Wednesday small sellers outnumbered 
buyers and an improvement in prices then 
went some way to offset earlier falls. But 
over the week short dated stocks lost further 
ground, 54 per cent Exchequer 1966 losing 
16 to 99%4 ; among the undated stocks 33 
per cent War Loan lost } to touch their 
lowest point for the year at 553, but 
improved to 553 by Wednesday. 

After the new account opened bank shares 
came on offer, and their prices fell back ; 
Barclays lost §s. to 88s. 6d. and Lloyds 
2s. 6d. to 71s. 6d. Insurance shares also 
reflected the market’s uncertainty about the 
future of industrial profits; Commercial 
Union fell from 78s. 103d. to 72s. 6d. and 
Legal and General from 37 to 354 xd. 
Although the general movement among 
equity prices was downwards, store shares 
moved against this, helped by the full 
report from United Draperies which put 
on Is. 103d. to 79s. 3d. xd. Debenhams 
rose by 7s. 103d. to 73s. 103d. on rumours 
of a bid, which were denied. Among 
chemical shares ICI again fell back, from 
78s. 103d. to 77s. 6d. After a large private 
placing below the market price, Granada 
“A” shares lost 3s. 9d. to 61s. 9d. xd. 
Brewery shares fell ; Bass lost 2s. 3d. to 
23s. 6d. xd, but Vaux recovered some of 
last week’s fall, closing 1s. 6d. higher at 
182s. 6d. 

Steel shares were depressed by the 
interim report from Stewarts and Lloyds 
which lost 3s. 103d. to §1s. 43d. Guest 
Keen fell by 7s. 6d. to 97s. 14d. with the 
news from Stewarts adding to the mis- 
givings following their own chairman’s 
statement. Motor shares changed little, 
Jaguar “ A” gaining 9d. to 81s. and BMC 
3d. to 16s. 44d. Lower profits from 
shipping lines depressed share prices and 
P. and O. deferred lost 1s. 6d. to 4os. 6d. 
Textiles eased further; Courtaulds lost 
Is. 6d. to 43s. 6d. There was a further 
recovery in Kaffir prices, with buying from 
Johannesburg ; Free State Geduld gained 
7s. 6d. to 93s. 9d., but tins fell back after 
their recent sharp rise, Tronoh losing 
3s. 9d. to §9s. 3d. 
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Prices, 1961 BRITISH FUNDS pn By ng eta ad Be ~~ 
cuananties svocus.| 2%, | 3h [> et! | Mansi, 
High | Low | 196) | 1961 - | § 1961 
j | , £s.d. fs d. 
92', | 89!5\¢ | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 925i¢ | 92! 315 11 5: 2%} 
100!3. | 99'g | Conversion 412% 1962 | 100 | 10's. | 119 6 489 
967g | 95316 | Exchequer 3%.. 96716 | 96%1— | 3 12 6 415 10/ 
1015:¢ | 100!73. | Treasury 515%... 10133 1Ol'g 2-3 3 413.5 
93293. | 92! | Exchequer 2!2% 93%, | 93! 31510 416 3) 
99195 | 98213. Conversion 434% 99'4 39 | 99516 3 510 52: -2 
9893> 963!3. | Conversion 412%........... 1964 | 972%. 97748 | 3 9 8 - ee ee. 
1015;¢ | 983, | Exchequer 5'2% ...........1966 | 992337 9925. 3 6 9 Sil 6 
83's | Bilis | ee i serine «: dna bape 4 } a ene | ; = ; : } a 
892 | O7tg | Funding 4Q......-i...- | ~ 7 6 | 
795i, 777ig | Savings Bonds 3% ....... 1960-70 | 791, | 7854 414 9 6 2 SI 
647, | 823, | Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 | 841, 84!, 413 5 515 2! 
72'\46 | 70 Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 72316 | Ti 50, 412 1 6 | 5! 
83'5,, “ Bt', | Funding 3%............ 1966-68 83716 | 83316 414 8 e 2- 5% 
97! 93! Victory 4%.-......-.--- | 974 2190 #41 oF), 
85! 833, Conversion 312% 85'9 4tl 4 2 
93516 j 90516 Conversion s% ous 9 «4.1 3 6444 
HNN | 92 Conversion 5'4% ; 93516 /317 4 5198 i 
73'5 ,70'5;¢ | Treasury 319% ......5... | 479 6 ' 3 
724 6975 Treasury 33% cuits Heh I i473 +6 90 
9791, | GAl, Funding 5'7% ........- 1982-84 |- 97 | / 3.13 4 5i8 8 
591," | ‘56% Redemption Bo) Venton 4240 319 4 
88', | 85', Foomency FG fis cade oe FZ ie ee 
63' i 6113,, | Funding 3'9% ....... | 408 B74 
945, 90!, Treasury 5'9%.........-. ag 2 | 31464;63 8 
653, 63':1,  Consols 4% ...:.. 318 7 69 4 
59'4 55', | War Loan 3'2%....... a 1952 , 555e*  55!2 317 3 6 6 2 
59 5535 Conv; 345% ....-. after Apr. 1961 | 555, 55716 317 8 ox. 
507. 47'4 someey 22 ee after Apr. 1966 a <7 : . : 7 : : 
44 + 41 Consols Tas ose endeet wsiekess | 4 
43', | 4054 | Treasury 21,5... afer Apr. 1975 er ee ee 
915i, 89', British Electric 412%..... 1967-69 Fils 9ilig Sisir e248 
7S''16 = 7334 British Electric ee Nove 1968-73 | 747, 7434 413 6 6 18 
705g 68', British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 | 703i¢ 6978 4ii 5 6 1 0 
B17, 803, British Electric 444%. ....1974-79 | BI. BI3i6 4-230 6 07 
73', 717 British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 723, 7i5i5,' 47 8 6: %..2 
847, 82!5 British Gas4%.......... 1969-72 | 84. | B84, 467,625 
BII3,, 791g — 4 337 Meee inn wl | fh a ; = 2 : ; . 
593 569 Pielee Mets SY 60s pha 1990-95 | 16 \6 
75!\\¢ 7334, | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 747g | 74% 413 6 6 1.8 
807, 78! British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 79* 7834* 4 ; 9 ; - ; 
4 5 


617 16 59'4 British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 59% 6* 595i¢* 
































Prices, 1961 | Price, | Price, Yield, 
, DOMINION AND 
| May 24, May 3i, May 31, 
High ae CORPORATION STOCKS | 1961 1961 1961 
A * és, d. 
82', 79'4 DMININ TAM bo. ks vce icamy sin wine 1965-69 | 813, 8i', 6 5 0O/ 
101 SBtg. | Maman Boho. o Sa oe oc cee ocwee tere 1974-76 | 99'2 9936 6 2 Oe 
72', 70 NN FI ob bias oes ers Son gn ave 1973-75 | 70 70 7 10 O/ 
1O1's 98 Mow Zealand O56 oc 5... os caee os 1976-80 | 993, 99!, 6 3 Oe 
80', 74'> Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 75 75 8 i8 O/ 
81 75 South Africa 3'2% «0... sewsseceess 1965-67 | 78! 78'4 8 4 0/ 
59 | ° $6 Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 56!) 56!2 8 13 O/ 
945, 93 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 94!, 941, 6 2 4! 
89 | 86!, pera VAT Sone coe ctsc ees 1967-70 883, 863,* 6 1 Of 
923, 90!> NE ihe bo eda vusieaman s4es eben 1971-73 | 903,* 90!,* 6 i Ol 
93 90!, Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 903, 90'> 6 2 O/ 
483, 455 Eee Die as eked coke pihan ceca’ after 1920  453,* 453, 610 Of 
89's, 87 BAER |, COP REY ee ee 1980-83 | 88', 873, 6 1 0! 
93 BOCs TPE a ea ss io on weeks wee es 1980 | 92', 92 6 | Of 
| 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 
| ’ ' 
; May May May | May | | May | May 
24 | 31 | | % 3! | 24 / 38 
eae | $ | “ae 
Atch. Topeka ... | 255g | 255g Boeing........ | 46'2 | 4714 | Int. Harvester... 53! | 53'g 
Can. Pacific..... 26', | 26!, | Celanese ...... et | 38 | Inter. Nickel... 80!g 773, 
Pennsylvania .... 1535 143, | Chrysler ...... | 43g | Inter. Paper.... 3334 | 3234 
Union Pacific ... 3334 | 33'g* Col. Palmolive . | atts | 437g | Kennecott..... 89',* 88 
Amer. Electric .. | 663g | 65'4 | Crown Zeller. . 583, | 59'g | Monsanto...... 50's 503, 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 122 [122 | Distillers Seag.. | 407— | 407s Nat. Distillers... 283, | 2B! 
Cons. Edison.... | 803, | 813g | Douglas....... 33'g | 337g | Pan-American.. | 197g 205g 
Int, Tel. & Tel... | 58'4 | 58'4 | Dow Chemical. | 79 80 | Procter Gamble | 79'g 7834 
Standard Gas.... 53g 53g | Du Pont....... 209'. |209 Radio Corpn... 63's 623, 
United Corpn...  8'2 | 83g | East. Kodak.... 113!2 |1087g | Sears Roebuck. 62 6478 
Western Union.. _ 47 | 46! | Ford Motor.... | 88!2 | 845g | Shel! Oil ...... 437, | 42',* 
RE 743, | 75 Gen. Electric... | 657g | 6434 | Socony-Mobil .. 473g | 473 
Aluminium ..... 36', | 363g General Foods . | 79', | 80 Stand. Oilind... 5253 | 52 
Amer. Can...... | 403, | 403, | General Motors | 4434 | 445g | Stand. OiIN.J... | 453g | 4636 
Am. Smelting ... | 70'4 | 705g | Goodyear ..... | 411, | 41!, Union Carbide. 142', (142! 
Am. Viscose .... | 49'4 | 513g | Gulf Oil....... 393g | 38 | USS. Steel ..... 89 =| BBlg 
Anaconda ...... 63', | 623g* Heinz......... | 583, | 57 | West. Electric.. | 427, | 4234 
Beth. Steel...... 47' | 48% | Int. Bus. Mach.. |458'!2 |488!2 | Woolworth.... | 75's | Oh 
! ! | ! 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43 =10) / 
oe . . ———__ ——— ’ ts 4/2 
| 
196! | 425 1Yietd 25 | Yield 50 | Yield Govt. Yield 
see % | Rails | % | Utilities ' % | Bonds | % 
May 3 70-04 | 2-85 | 32-83 | 4-92 | 59-09 | 3-26 | 91-68 | 3-73 
wt 2 70-26 | 2-83 | 32-79 4:93 | 59-47 3-24 | 92-11 | 3-69 
“ a 71-25 2-80 | 33:94 4°76 60-45 3-19 92-33 | 3-67 
» 24 69-99 2-85 | 33-34 | 4-85 59-95 3-22 91-57 | 3-74 
m 31 | 746 | 2-83 | 33-05 | 409 | 59-35. 3-25 | 91-46 | 3-7 
425 Induscriak :—High, 71- 25 jay | Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). 


x dividend. d average years. ption ds a 
(a) Interim dividend. ~D Fins! dividend. ic) Year's dividend. (¢) Capita” ‘i: tritution of Is. 6d. 
th! After Rhodesian tax. (1) To late:t date. 
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Prices, 1961 


Low 


48/- 


£145, 


53/3 


£25'516 
/3 


34/6 


95/- 


59/6 


50/3 
18/10! | 


17/9 
15/- 


155/- 


20/- 
31/- 
13/- 


51/4! 


106/6 


70/3 


23/7! 


18/3 
it/- 
13/- 
85/- 
40/6 
22/3 


153/- 


25/3 


17/10'> 


43/9 


63/1'2 


22/6 


24/- 
58/6 
48/- 
45/- 
50/- 


17/4!'2 
93/7'2 


52/3 
55/9 


| 15/6 
| 34/6 


| 29/7'2 
| 72/3 
2 | 28/- 
| 64/6 


27/6 


ilo 


xs 


~ 
agaaaacag 


uw 


Yxnaonanae 
nw 


» oO 


w — 
potas. 


y 
~ 


es | Hongk's. & Shang... 
| Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. .10/- 
7c! Royal Bk. Canada. . 
| Royal Bk. of Scotland . ti; 


eaannsee 


J 
= 
a 








tax 
oar share. 





THE, ECONOMIST, JUNE 3, 1951 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


+ Qeeiae Ao ae 1 
| Dletrise 226,03 .> bids fl 
Eire oo 5505S AS £1 
| PNAS 833 ic: 5:3 5508 5/- 
PMNENE 3.0 occ wes nes i 
Nat Provincial ....... £ 
Westminster ‘B’...... éi 


| Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. | 
Bk. Lond fi 


Lond. & S. Amer.. 


| Bank of Montreal: . ..$10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 298 


| Stand. Bk. S. Africa... £1 | 


| Hambros ..°....£1 f.p. 


Semeeneets sos ees csse él } 
Union Discount .*..... £i 


Bowmaker ......... 5/- 
Lombard Banking ., .5/- 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
United Domins. Tst. ..£1 207 


BREWERIES, Etc 
A ert 10/- 
Flowers ............ 5/- 
Guinness .......... 10/- 
Ind Coope.......... - 
Teacher (Distillers) . wT 
Watney Mann.......: 
Whitbread ‘A’ ....... ft 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland... £1 


| British Plaster Bd. ..10/- - 
| Richard Costain ..... 5/- 


Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- 
International! Paints . < 
London Brick........ 

Rugby Portland ..... Pd 


| Taylor Woodrow’... .5/- 


Wall Paper Defd...... fl 
CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson. . .5/- 
| Borax Defd. ........ - 
ete cores <6 ce 
CRG os nas Calton fl 
a 5/- 


Boots Pure Drug ..: .5/- 


| Montague Burton... 10/- 


Debenhams........ 10/- 


House of Fraser ..... 5/- 
Lewis’s Invest. Tst. .. .4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 
United Drapery..... 5/- 


Woolworth......... 5/- 


Brit. Electronic Inds. .5/- 
| Crompton Parkinson .5/- 
| Decea Record...... 10/- 

3 RPS aren 10/- 
| Eftiott-Automation. . .5/— 
| English Electric ...... fi 
| General Electric...... fil 
VC. A. Param 5... 5: é\ 

A. Reyrolle.......... tI 

Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 


| Babcock & Wilcox... “I 


John Brown ......... £ 


| Cammell Laird...... 5/- 
| Internat. Combust. . .S/= 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. — 


Swan Hunter ........ 


John Thompson ..... sy 
Coventr ae.» hee 


Alfred Herbert ...... 


| Allied tronfounders. . ra 


et ee OO SR a I 
a eee 10/-. 
George Cohen...... <— 
Guest Keen.......... i 
Head Wrightson...:. 5/- 
Metal Box........... £i | 
Ransome & Marlies. ..5/- | 
Renold Chains ....... él | 


Simon Engineering . Sf | 43/ 


Tube Investments. .... 
bo, EE A ti 
Ward (Thos. W.)..... 


£ 
Woodal!-Duckham. . .5/- 


at 7s. 9d. in x Capitalisation. 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 


tt 
- -$25 
-$10 


t to 7-2 cert 





LONDON: AND NEWly 


Yield, 


| ag May 31. Cover Pri 
1961 1961 ’ 
“ Hig! 
2-94 
3:27 34/- 
253. i. 
3-29** 15/6 
3-08 19/3 
ie |” Ie 
ae 56/3 
aoa mo 
5-13 B/- 
4-90"* 51/6 
4-05 71/6 
2-50 
34 sie 
8-22 HY 
3-27 76/9 
194 71/6 
4-29 A 
436 «1! a 
ae 61) ae 
3-40 iy 182/- 
2°52 2") (29/3 
3-85 2 18/1C 
3-23** 24, 86/3 
2-59 2 48/6 
|: 
3-38 02 99/1C 
3-69 2 18/3 
4:09 13, 33/3 
wl 
2-76 314 n/- 
4-98 2, 33/3 
3-46 © 23, 46/3 
6:74 2 
5:93, 
3-37. 3, «4168/9 
1:88 3, 67/3 
4:12 1, 18/9 
2-91 33, 68/6 
2 
3-70 «2, | 4/3 
3-01 3 4/6 
4-27 13, 137/6 
3-59 2 28/6 
B33 | 2; 15/3 
i? 
2:06 92, 6/1! 
3:14 (2 30/9 
2-60 =f! 81/6 
3-19 ee 1539/4 
3-23 I! 152! 
ae i ae 
. i a 
2% 134 63/6 
. I'> 
61/6 
7-23 i ae 
4a tO St 
4:31 2, 139/71 
3-24 (2 4/3 
. 2 
5:80 I; ne 
5:56 2 : 
4:17 4 66/3 
4:36 9 2; we 
: 4! - 
2:17 4 2 
5-69 3, adi 
4-84 2'y — 
923 | 
476 Ih = 
a 3%, I 
a 24 — 
5: - | 
3-64 | 2% x 
3-65 1% 
5-63 2 : 
2:93 Bs ‘ 
402 & # 
4-48 2) ia 
2-99** _... — 
329 | 3) 
2-11 | 3 
2: 
3- 
4: 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3- 


SRrBe ssa 
nr 


x all. 
ng 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
. at Dividends a | May 24, | May 31, May 31, Cover cs min) Dividends onemeeet | tay a, | May'si, | May 31, | Cover 
High Low | (2) (b){c) | | 1961 1961 1961 High Low | _ (@) () (c) 1961 1961 | 1961 | 
a a ; be ‘ 2 ' \ | 
| % | % | FOOD & TOBACCO | | % % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
u/- 21/12 | 10 ¢| 10° € | Allied Suppliers ....10/- 21/12 | 21/3 4-71 | 2, 62/- | 43/- 40 b!| 20 a Assoc. British Picture.5/- 60/3 | 58/9 | S-I1 | 1% 
15/- 7/934 | 21 ¢)} 10 a | Assoc. British Foods. . ‘ 13/7'2 | 14/7', 1-44 2! 34/6 | 26/9 30 b, 20 a/| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 34/3 | 34/~ 7-35 2 
; TT Se By SS at Ek eee 66/10', 65/3" | 3-68 2!2 51/9 | 41/41g | 16 @| 14 b| Beecham Group..... 5/- | 49/9 | 48/9* | 3-08 | 2 
15/6 13/= | ¢4712b| #2!i2@ | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . ey 13/10'2 | 14/I'p 3-85 334 54/3 | 42/- 6236 3!3@ | British Match ........ £1 St/~ | 49/3 | 4:06 | 2! 
19/3 15/42 | 10 b|  2!2@/| International Tea....5/- 17/334 | 17/2'4 | 3-64 | 134 28/4! | 17/6 4 a| 623b | British Oxygen...... 5/- 25/3 | 23/9 | 2:24 | 2 
07/9 «83/6 | 10%b| 5 a! Jj. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 103/3 98/3 3-22 | 2 | 13/- | 10/42 | 3 @| 7 b| British Ropes....... 2/6 | 12/3 | WN/7'y | 4:30 | 2% 
35/6 26/10'2; S a| 9 b| Ranks............. 10/- | 34/1", 33/3 421 2 | z0/- | 56/- I7'2b| Tloa| Dela Rue......... 10/- 69/6 | 67/- 3-73 | 2M, 
56/3 43/= | tna) 7'2b Spillers... 6.2.2... £1 | 54/- | 55/- 3-64 134 | 50/- | 31/9 6 a! 14 b| Gestetner ‘A’....... i3/- 45/6 | 42/- | 2-38 | 3%, 
s/- 47/9 | 9 b| | 3 a| Tate&Lyle.......... £1 52/6 | 49/9* 4-82 | 2 | 73/9 | 60/- M4-4c} 6 © |-Glaws............. 10/- | 64/6 | 61/6 2:44** 33, 
20/10'. 18/6 | 9 Bb) 5 a! Unigate............ 5/- | 19/3 | 19/- 3-68 13, 57/6 | 48/9 12 b| 3 a! Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 55/9* | 55/- 5-45 | 23, 
Bj/- 62/- | #2123¢| +55¢a Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 72/6 | 70/6 5-02 234 55/6 | 48/3 | S$ @ 40 »b,| Hoover ‘A’......... 5/-| 51/9 | Si/- 4-41 | 2M, 
51/6  40/- 5 15 b | Gallaher ......... -10/- | 48/9* | 50/9 3-94 | 2 Wi |23/9 | S$ @| §2!9b| Mord.............. /~|\ 26/6 | 27/3 3-21 | 2 
71/6 | 65/3 8'2a| 14 b| Imperial Tobacco..... £1 66/6 | 65/10', 6-83 | 134 107/3 | 56/3 7igb| 4 a aah Gas £1 100/9 | 98/9 2:28 | 23% 
| 73/3 60/9. ie I2n¢ National Canning . £1 | 71/3 |s8/9 3-64 | 2M, 
INSURANCE | a ic - | ' 
Sg MSyg | $50 | $55 b| Britannic... 2...... S/- | 14134 | 2-93 |... | 29/10" 24/7) | Sb) 5 @ | Radio eer | i war, | 3-08 | 3° 
wis | 61 ¥ 20 a| 25 Commercial Union . .5/- 78/10',*, 72/6 aay «. | 37/6 ~| 18/9 13-6c | 7!ga | Rank Organisation. . .5/- | 33/3 33/9 3-33** 23,4 
4 41-17c |t41-17c | Equity & Law Life «..8/6 | 30'i¢ | 30% | 0 v1 43/3 | 32/10'g| 7tw@! 16'3b | Schweppes ..... 1. .5/= | 42/=9 /- 2:79 | 1% 
inn 103/9 20 «| 40 b| General Accident....5/- \165/6 |171/6 1:75 |. 2... | 45/5! | 33/- 2c| Bc Y eeeeere .- 5/= | 43/842 | 45/3 2:76 |. 24 
71/6 118/— 35 a| 40 b| Guardian....... 112 .5/=160/~ 1166/6 | 2-25 |: | 29/3 ~| 22/- tra | 11'2b | Thomas Tilling ...... 4/- | 28/9 /3 2:93 | 2 
9, | 23ly 80 a| 110 b | Legal & General.....5/- | 37 35'.* | 1-34 | 2. | 78/- | 55/- 12> ¢| 4 @| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 70/- | 69/6" | 3-45 | 24 
4/6 100/~ Boa} Iilgb Northern & Empl. ...£1 1142/6 |144/ 2:77 | ... (166/6 |146/- | 9-0420| 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 |1S0/- |148/9 3-30 | 3l, 
m/e 1536/3 | +20 -a| $70 b| Pearl .............. '5/- 265/~ 2ss/- | 2-88 |r PTT, Sa, | 78s | 13 b | Unilever NV. 22 iae. | to tome | sade | te 
9 18 183!3 c \{208'; c | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 27 4 2:54 | ... |22/6 | 16/- 5 @a| 10 b| United Glass........ 5/- | 19/6* | 19/- 3-95 | 2 
\@/- 1140/9 50 a| SO b D chbautaexetass 5/- 176 168/3 2-97 | 42/1'z | 33/10'2| t4!ga | t1054b | United Molasses....10/-  35/-* | 33/10'9| 7-23 | | 
(29/3 105/7'2 |  7iga| th'4b| Royal Exchange ...... £1 119/-* |115/3 3-25 | 
SHIPPING 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | 
i8/10'2 15/3 | 1242b| 7!2a | British Motor ....... 5/— | U6/t% | 16/41, | 6-10 | 2a 10> | TAS | Tah) Sine | Bee. 8 Com'wankth. 10/— | M/s | ieltne| gee | i 
%/3 | 66/3 ¢| 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/~ | 80/3, | 8I/- | 1-23 | T1349 | 2079 | 17 cl 7 Se cae sass anvaite| oe | ot 
#/6 | 41/10'2| 2!2a| 8l2b| Rolls-Royce.......... El | 45/5'% | 44/4'2*| 4-96 | 26 bear | 45/9 | 10 c| 10 c| Furnes With = 7) SS | a 
10/- | 8/- 12°¢| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- | 8/6 8/6 | 5-65 | Stal te | tie | 20 cl To0| London & Overseas.” f “7/4 45/— 4-44 | 2 
M/- | 52/24 | 15 b) Tha) ACV.........00.00s £1 | @0/- |e4/- | 3-a1°% 22 | Be jee | 735] bbl PRODUa /- Ge Get lie | Tt 
9/10'2 | 79/~ | 15 c¢| 20 c| Leyland Motors ...... €1 | 98/4'. | 98/3. | 4-07 | ... 1/5 | 73/1, | 21 Zone | Memes ten tae | et, Lee st ee 
8/3 | 14/~ 3!2¢| 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/-| 17/3 | 18/3 | 6-85 | 2% Josh. | zit | atc) 5 7c | Royal Mail, lee laa | see | 
3/3 | 28/12 | 10 a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 32/1", | 30/0'2* 6-87**, Il, - | "2 ¢ € | Royal Mail........... 18/- Wy 
41/3 | 34/- t5'2b| +4 a | Dowty Group...... 10/- | 40/3 | 39/12 | 3-96 | 3 Ts 
28/10'> | 21/6 313@| 12'2b| Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 27/9 | 26/6 | 5-97 | 2 STEEL | 
Nj- | 62/T'2 | W4b| 2!2@ | Joseph Lucas......... if | 67/9 | G6/10'2) 4-11 | 3 [81/3 | 7ONOI,| 6 @| 10 b | Colvilles ............ £1 | 78/10', | 74/10'| 4-27 | 41, 
33/3 25/2'4 9 a| 21 b| Pressed Steel........ | 28/5'4 | 26/1" 5-74 | I, 4/73 34/10! 3'2a | 6!2b6 | Dorman Long........ £1 | 36/6 34/10'5 | 5-73 2's 
46/3 /- 10 c| IS c| Triplex Holdings . te | ae 45/4". | 3-31 | 3 BIO a 720 | 3!20 | Lancashire Steel...... él | 443 sues 5-25 3!) 
= a | South Durham....... él | } 6 2 
MINES | 47/8! 39/7! 5 a)| 7'2b | Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 42/9 40/6 6-17 | 23 
68/9 |113/9 | 20 @| 70 b| Anglo-American....10/- |123/9 |132/6 | gre | tt, [sven fueron | ko] 57k | See ee esis, | Siew | oe 
67/3 46/6 1834b 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 | 51/- 52/6* | 9-52 | 2 68/7', | 54/4!, 6a 9 b | John Summers ....... £1 | 60/7', | 56/4! 5-32 | 2% 
108/9 | 78/9 15 a| 20 b/| General Mining ...... 81/3 87/6 8-00 | 2 69/6 /- 6 a/| 12 b United Steel . .£1 | 66/9 62/7'2 | 4:98** 3 
68/6 40/- 40 a| 120 b | Union Corporation ..2/6 | 44/3 52/6 7-62 | 3 63/6 Si/i'y 64a 83,b | Whitehead .......... £1 | 62/6 61/9 4°86 3% 
5/3 | 16/- 40 a| 40 b| Daggafontein ....... S/- | 17/- | 17/3 | 23-19 | Ny | 
me | wartl eo) oe S| fermen oe Se | ce | it Tae | | 
a rte ntein ..10/— - 7 | 2 1 1 } | ' ! . 2 
4/6 | 41/10'2| 60 b| 50 a President Brand.....5/- | 50/- | 53/9 | 10-23 | 1" ior, ssiits 78 | 3 7e | ce teeta | Seok, oo | ite 
1537/6 \101/3 110 b| 90 a | Western Holdings ...5/- |113/9 (125/- 8-00 ''4 | 70/4! 7 ‘ba I7! ncashi 9 | ee 
2/6 | 15/9 8! | Winkelhaak io/- | 17/3 | 23/6 oy Lae jae | asl eteteeee ei oelae | oe l ae 
eee 3@ | Winkelhaak........ - | eve | 4lga@ | Courtaulds .......... = . 
15/3 |S7/3 | W3!30| 3623b | Chartered......... 15/-| 57/6 | 63/6 | tN-8t | 2 13/1", oni 3 ot sat | Meemmeree Masri. “ft titty | tify | 29 | 1 
63/6 | 51/6 20 a | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 58/6 | 57/3 | 13-97h 2 | 74/6" | 65/6 8 a| 13 b | West Riding Worsted -€ | 74/6 | 74/- 5-68 | 2 
N/T, | 8/3 12!2b | 4!liga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 10/6* | 10/- 8°59h 2", | 37/3, | 31/3 2!'3a} 7!yb | Woolcombers.. 31/9 | 31/3 | 640 2 
6/I' | 5/I'2 | 10'Siga | 41g b | Roan Antelope...... 5/— | 5/7'2*| 5/6 | 13-73h | 134 | 20/71, | 16/12 | «3° ¢!| 6 ¢€ | Bradford Dyers ...... 17/7! | I7/10'2| 6-71 I", 
30/9 | 22/- 22'9b| 15 a | Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 23/I'2 | 22/3" | 16-85 —I'a | 16/214 | 13/6 13346 | 7!,a@ | Calico Printers... .. 14/72 | 14/3 7-02** 3! 
81/6 | 64/- 6'4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 74/6* | 76/6 5-23 134 S5/10!4 | 43/6 .. | Coats, Patons & B..... 46/7', | 48/1'2 | 5-19** 2 
(59/4! 112/6 100 a/| 150 b | De Beers Defd. Reg..5/- 118/9 (135/- 9-26 134) 13/7! | 10/9 3, a 10 b| jute industries... .. 12/3 | 12/- 10-83 3 
$152!, $104 $1 -S0c | $1-S0c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $147 $144 | -87 w+ | 35/3 28/1! J'4¢| 10 c| Tootal a 5 35/1! | 34/4! 5-82 i 
18/- | 12/10'2| 20 b| 35 a/| London Tin......... 4/— | I7/N2 | I7/1'2 | 8-18F* . OE ne a te a ae ; : 
45/- | 30/- 20 ¢| 27!2¢\ Rio Tinto.......... i0/- 37/6 | 37/6 7-33 | WW 
Ge | 35/6 | 621.¢| 70a) Tronoh.........--. $/- | 63/- | 59/3 | 5-91.” | ae Le @ | | 
ee ae ecraaii deal hg Be Bog) Ht] Mma |e | | 358 | bs 
| = ' t iti .7 50/- ‘ t /1Q" 2a o" ee - . | 4 
oe 303 | fue Heeb | Burman OW nner... E1 AS 4-766 Th 2/5 | 12/210 | 10, c | Cable & Wireless. -..5/- | 19/412" 20/- | 2-50) 124 
S/- | 43/3 |. 6lea| 13946 | Castrol............ i0/- | 46/3 | 45/3 | 4-42 | 21, 85/ / c 3@ | Clty Centre Props. . .5/~ | 59/ /~ 4 
; Brae | | ot ; : 95/6 | 65/3 3'2a 7!2b | City Lond. Real Prop..£1 87/3 | 84/9* | 2-60 | | 
{15g £105, 10-23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £13'al} | El33 6] 3-61 234 | ; 
c 10!g 75\¢ | 14-082 18-08b | Hudson’s Bay ........ £1 | 915g | 10lg 3-18 | 1%, 
39/7! 108/9 | t8!3a | tivab | Shell Transport ...... £1 135/-l] (128/311 5-30 3 35/3 23/5 2 4 b| Land S$ ay io 33 34/9* 1-73 i 
“3 \a9 | .. | Ultramar......---- io/— | 33/9 | 33/7 | a. |... |S | Ble wel sotiee 3. Coty Freahid: 10/- 7" 37/1", 292 | I 
47, | 9/101.) 8 b, 5 a Daily Mitton Sf | 14/—_ | 13/Tla | $-S0%* 1% |. TEA & RUBBER 
N/- | 73/6 | «4 | «8 b W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1  78/-* | 77/6 3-10 2 |44/6 | 40/6 #2!2@ $25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 44/6 | 41/-* 21-90 | 2 
6/3 | 52/9 5 a| 834b Bowater Paper....... £i | 64/- | 62/9 4:38 | I, | 33/6 | 28/9 +9 b.| +3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 32/9 | 32/3 | 12-15 | 2 
%/6 44/- | 9a 7 »b Albert E. Sviaséss él /51/6 | 51/6 620 | We litt | He | xz 4 Nuwara Eliya........ £1 | 9/- | 10/- 9 Il 
M/- (37/6 | 4 @| 8b. Spicers............-. 52/6 | 53/- 472.) I | 6/102) $/72 | 12! 291,b | Highlands & Lowlands 2/-  5/934* 5/713 14-81 Ila 
2/6 25/6 17 @| 18 °b Thomson Pref'd Ord. sy 30/3 | 30/6 7-38** 2! | 7/41. | 5/6 | 10 a| 35 b| London Asiatic...... 2/-| 5/7'*| 5/9% | 15-48 | 2 
8/9 50/6 4 a/| 10 b | Wiggins Teape....... 1 | 67/6 | 66/- 424 | 2 93/- | 7/6 12'3a@ | 37'2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 83/6* | ele 12-12 I'a 
— _ The Economist Indicator (1953=100) ye 3 ~ = a 
—— — (953=100 “THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY SHARE INDICATOR 1953=100 
1961 Indicator | Yield % 1961 440 440 
C7 2 | we. 
Y | 
10 427-2 ‘ 28 High Low 
. ! } 
” s : 427-2 359-4 
8 | By | te | im | aes 
: ____ Financial Times Indices 
; 24%, S 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
"ee | Indext | Yield | ine. | Consols | Marked 
May 25 | 3582 | 433 | 06°35 6-02. | 17,185 
a B11 me 4:35 | 86-36 6-02 17,205 
» 29 356-7 4:35 86-32 6-04 20,232 
. | 354-6 4:39 | 86-14 6-04 17,387 
» 31 | 351-5 | 4-43 | 86-09 6-03 16,366 


‘High, 365-7. (May 15). 
t July I, 


i Yields t based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 
Davy-Ashmore, 25%. 








1935=100. 


16% 
Distillers, 15%. i 


Midland Bank, 15%: Calculated on the ex-all price. 


Low, 305- *9 (Jan. 3). 
$1928=100. 


Glaxo, 15%. 








Calico Printers, 20%. 
Guinness, 22%. 


Chartered Bank, 'S% 
Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. 
Rank Organisation, 22'2%. 














City 
Lioyds Bank, 
Thomson Pref'd. Ord., 45%. 





& Centre- feann. 25!'3%. 
105,%. 
Tronoh, 70%. 

















Coats, Patons & B., 


United Steel, 





121%. 


London & Overseas Freighers, 171 2%: 
156% 














Daily Mirror, 
London Tin, 
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15%, 


10%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 27, !961, there was an “‘above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £42,633,000 compared 
with a deficit of £5,738,000 in the previous week and a deficit 


of £12,538,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
was a net receipt “below-line”’ 


There 


of £23,819,000 leaving a total 


cumulative deficit to date of £81,390,000 compared with 
£76,768,000 in 1960-61. 


















































April |, | April |, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
£000 Estimate to to May May 
1961-62 | May 28, [May 27, | 28, 27, 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax. ... | 2,728,500} 193,758; 217,939 ae 34,411 
Surtax........| 210,000} 18,400! 21,700} 1,800) 1,700 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 37,300| 45,800 4,200 5, 800 
DEE cicksn0% 94,000 15,000 17,300} 2,200 2,900 
Profits tax, EPT | 

and EPL..... | 325,500} 30,100; 34,000} 4,200, 4,000 
Other Inland 

Rev. Duties. . 

Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000} 294,558| 336,739 42,557| 48,811 
Customs....... 1,550,000] 238,594, 247,541] 29,460 23,236 
ECUERS icc ast pa 960,000] 179,780; 170,895] 17,530; 11,120 
Total Customs | 

and Excise... |2,510,000] 418,374) 418,436 46,990 | 34,356 
Motor Duties ..| 155,000 12,510| 7,874 
PO (Net Recpts)|_... 9,400| ... 2,600; ... 
castes Lic’s..| 40,000 | 5,000} 2,400' ... 

un oans ‘ 
<a } 205,000 17,068 } 80,830 "925 } 221 
Tetel s6.is 6,508,000} 758,545 848,879 | 95,472 83,388 
Ordinary 
Expenditure | 
Debt Interest . 660,000} 93,221) 104,449 5,610 
Payments to N.| 

Ireland Exch.| 92,000 11,738' 13,162] 3,203; 3,553 
PO Fund — Ini-| 

tial settlement! 15,000 
Other Consoli- 

dated Funds . 8,000 1,084 1,067 18 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 699,826; 773,584]104,598 | 116,700 

Tete 55505 5,961,902 805,869 892,262 [107,829 | 125,881 
Sinking Funds.. 40,000 3,941 3,870 181 140 
“ Above-line” Surplus _ 

OP DORMS 0.2 i ccriccs 51,265 | 47,253 12,538 42,633 
“ Below-line ” Net Expen- 

GEE assis diicnen cus 25,503 34,137] 25,282 35; 819 
Total Surplus or Deficit 76,768 81,390 37,820 18,814 
Net receipts from: Fe NC PS et a” ce 

Tax Reserve Certificates 19,087; 21,658} 2,121; 2,537 

Savings Certificates..... 15,400! -—4,000} 2,000/— /,700 

Defence Bonds ........ 15,096; 10,374] 1,737) 1,432 

Premium Savings Bonds. 7,300 7,900] 1,190; 1,400 

Waist etseavcee 56,883; 35,932) 7,048) 3,669 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with £2 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 













Treasury Bills 





Ways and Means 


| phaprene 3205 Advances prota! 
joating 
| Tender Tap 4 bt 
| 
3,470-0 1,861-5 5,546°2 
196! 

Feb. 18 | 3,120-0 1,675-2 238-1 5,033 -3 
» 251 3,070-0 1,728-1 175-1 4,973-2 

Mar. 4] 3,060-0 1,696°1 199-5 4,955-6 
» #8} 3,060-0 1,603-5 312-3 Seo 4,975 -8 
» 18] 3,080-0 1,595-9 307-9 one 4,983 -7 
» 251} 3,100-0 1,606-0 300-5 4:3 5,010-7 

ee 
ste 4,648-1 307-3 4,955-4 
——— 

Apr. 8| 3,110-0 1,599-2 299-4 inn 5,008 -6 
» 15] 3,130-0 1,928-5 269-5 6-0 5,333 -9 
» 22)| 3,140-0 1911-3 336-3 oes 5,387 -6 
» 29) 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 5,351-0 

May 6) 3,130-0 1,887-3 293-3 ee 5,310-6 
» $31 3,160-0 1,893-0 275-3 ene §,328-2 
» 20) 3,180-0 1,839-1 316-3 we 5,335-5 
» 27} 3,210-0 1,843-3 249°7 ee 5,303-0 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
OLLOWING the sharp reduction of 7d. 
in its previous Treasury bill tender, the 

syndicate of discount houses maintained the 
agreed bid of £98 17s. rod. last Friday. 
The average rate of discount, however, rose 
by 5.56d. to £4 8s. 8.74d. per cent as out- 
side bidders adjusted their offers to meet 
the previous week’s rise in the rate. Total 
applications for the £270 million of bills 
on offer rose by £8 million to £440 million, 
and the market received the satisfactory 
allotment of 50 per cent, following the 
previous week’s quota of 33 per cent. 

For the second week running the market 
balanced its books without recourse to the 
Bank of England. Credit was in plentiful 
supply until the week-end and rates for 
over-night money fell to the clearing banks’ 
minimum of 3% per cent fairly early on 
each morning. After the week-end 
funds were in short supply, and on the 
three days to the end of the month the 
authorities assisted the market by moderate 
to large special purchases of bills. Next 
week a further £270 million bills will be 
on offer against maturities of £240 million. 

In New York the three month bill rate 
has risen for the fourth week, from 2.354 
per cent to 2.438 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 









Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
512%, 8/12/60)... 5 Bank bills : 
fe ear 49 645g 
Deposit rates 3 months ..... 49 164g 
(maximum) : 4 months ..... Pis~4°e 
MOR 5250s coewese 3 6 months ..... 49 6-4 lig 
Discount houses... 3-3!',4 Fine trade bills 
3 months ..... 535-6 
Money : 4 months ..... 539-6 
Day-to-Day ....... 33-43, 6 months ..... 5!4-6! 





Official Discount % Treasury bills 9 
rate: PUP Mes wees ee 2-354 
(from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 oo Ms doses 2-438 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







May 3}, 
| 196! 





(£ million) ~— 





Issue Department* : “3 
Notes in circulation....... 


2. puree 's 





Notes in banking dept. .... 


Govt. debt and securities*. \oaar $ la.aa3. ‘5 2,323-5 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 2-0 0:8 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : 
Public accounts. .....s++0. 10-8 13-6 | 12-3 
Special deposits . denis cares 32-5 152-9 152-9 
MD oN a nea ciaele cease 271-2 257-6 266°S 
OR Rid ikos:s oo s0 devt se 64-5 77-4 77-9 
sh nae sniveahciteeahted 379-0 501-5 509-6 
Securities : 
Government............. 286-6 427-8 | 437-5 
Discounts and advances 38-5 4:7 | 47-0 
, RS eRe 18-5 18-2 17-9 
WO 6 ove Fe edsvuthics 343-6 492:°8 502-4 
Banking department reserve . 53-4 26:7 25:1 
“ 2 ” Lo % % 
Properten © oo). cqaees 0s vou 14-0 5- 49 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million o 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

— bt a a Average Allotted 
10! 

— Offered Sesies Rate of | at Max. 

‘ Allotment | Rate* 

| 

1 91 “or »¥, 
May 27 790.6 410-7 91 1-53 | $8 
1961 
Feb. 24 240°0 418-3 87 11-85 36 
Mar. 3 240-0 356-7 88 10-41 54 
a 250-0 395-1 89 9-54 63 
ten 260 -O¢ 395-4 89 8-57 47 
5 ola 250-0 398-3 89 8-46 45 
oe 260-0 418-1 a 8-41 = 40 
Apr. 7 260-0¢ 473-7 68 8-68 | 42 
» 14} ae 414-1 89 7-69 2 
ans 260- 411-3 89 9-01 38 
» 28} 220-0 379-8 88 1-71 67 
May 5 | 240-0 416-2 87 427 #8 
ed 250-0 445-8 86 5-04 50 
», 194 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 3 
» 26 270-0 440-2 88 8-74 50 





* On May 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 10d. secu 
50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer fa 
this week was for £270 million of 91 bills. + Allotment 
by £10 million. § Allotment cut by million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 





May 25 








Market Rates: Spot 

















May 31 May 26 | May 27 | May 29 | May 30 May 31 
United aes’ | 2-78-2-82* 2-793 \6—Si¢ 2:79lg—l4 as Cg 2-791 16-316 2-79 1616 2:79\g-4 
Canadian $ .. os 27M e-Hig | 2-75%6-Hig we 2-759 fat 2-759 g-Nig 
French Fr.. 13-623214-007 | “ia-ebte-tl® | faeries, | 3-668 | ta-6 13: “ei 13-67% 
Swiss Fr...... 11 -94-12-547, 12-093g—5g 12-087 mn 12-087, 12- 12-08!,—3, 12-08!,-3, 
Belgian Fr. ... _ ey ae ‘i whee 139-52!5- 139-5 . 139-52!5- 139- ‘sae oe 
: 57!2 
Dutch Gid.... 9-99-10-29 10-03! ,-3, 10-02: a 10-023,-03 10-02! 10-02! 10-0234-03 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-04-11 -36 11-083, * “set ‘ 11 -081g—3, i ‘28 iT O25 
Portug. Esc. .. 003, -00!2 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-1 80-1 
Italian Lire ... 1 1775 1733-33'2 faa a3 1732! 4-3 173 134-32'4 17315 
Swedish Kr. . 14-27!'2-14-70 14-40!9—3, 14-40-40!, 14- 4.3974 40s 14-40-40!, ny 94a 
sat Kr. . | 19-06! "19: 62 19-34!5-3, = re 9-34 2 19- oe ‘ 
Norwegian Kr. | _19°71-20-30!2 | 20-00'9%5 Gos: | 20-00-80%, |19:99%e 00-0819! 19-9974¢20-Ooly) 19.9913. 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United EE... 00 hnetsscconen 1y-3gc. pm 19—3gc. pm 14—3gc. pm 5 23 pm see pm | 916-7 16C. pm 
Canadian $ ..ccrccsccccccccsces 'g-'gc. pm te pm Sig—igc. pm Sig iec. pm erp tee pm 3g—'4c. pm 
DINE, 4 tin adie ss dc0snqscssans oe 3 pm pm vat pm it pm 1!2-Ic. pm 
BRUNE. sc aS Sah ocvenxcsteawoans 3'2-3¢. pm 31 br pm ; om 334-34 4c. — Cire pm | 434-379. pm 
ery Sede ws. x ahaa Vaasa a pm oem nwa - od ie me pm 
WR Glid. 2c ceicieccccscvcece 'g—25gc. pm pm pm ‘e— pm 4c. —3¢. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ..........065 3=2!opf. pm 3-2! pf. pm 3-2'apf. pm | 3'4-234pf. pm BeBe om 334-3! 4ph. p 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $............-0-0- Hg-l'gc. pm | 15ig—13,¢¢. pm IS16~l9i6e- pm W16-!i6e. pm e-t lac. P e 13g—1' 4c. pm 
dips tencscehncect span 13, 6-"ligc. pm “Sti! 0 pm | 3 orm pm | !'3, 6c. pm 6-'3) 1-7g¢. pm 
ON PRE eee at pm $f, eon pm ios 10! 4c. fom 1034-10! 4c. f 
W. German D-Mk. ............. ‘apf. pm NeBatn pm Se Bact os pm | 9!4-834pf. pm 10-9! apf. pm | 10-9! 2pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 0z.)......... 251/03 251/1', tee 251/13 25! 251/3 
Oe ee ee as ae. | See | ee be ke ee | 8 










1961] THE 


as 
—— 


1) 
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Tot 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
U K E xte rnal Tr ade Prices and Wages......... May 20th External Trade ........... This week 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... May 27th Industrial Profits.......... Apr. 29th 
J Fotal trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
s Western Europe.......... Apr. {Sth ee ee May 6th 
: Monthly averages 1960 1960 | 1961 
5 OST Se ee 
‘8 Unit g = Fo ee ee eo 
“4 
8 
3 
3 | | 
“y rman . .cahiadls badbaab das cobabwsdaus £ million 312-3 | 332-0 379-9 364-6 393-7 373-6 383-3 404-3 353-1 398-9 355-2 
"6 FE Food, drink and tobacco............ fa 124-2 126-5 128-8 122-8 139-1 | 129-0 132-2 131-8 117-7 131-7 120-. 
ENC NAGNUNIUNE boc ocd 5 psrecadede Hews és 74-1 | 77-6 | 88-6 84:5 86-0 86-0 91-5 95-2 82-9 88-1 82-1 
3 Bias .. dicted sesepenkndaleurasons ‘ 36-6 38-9 40:2 45-1 43-0 40:2 39-6 48-3 40:2 47-1 40-3 
2 PURI oe isewak Merced igs cons i 76-1 87-6 120-7 110-8 124-4 117-1 117-8 126-8 111-3 130-5 110-7 
4 
rts of UK produce 
° res + segue MAGne Sh amdele het 6 sees i 264-7 277°5 296-3 297-0 309-3 308-9 306-0 330-1 297-1 309-9 318-6 
fg § Manufactures—Total.............005- i. 222-5 234-4 | 250-1 250-4 265-8 265-2 252-2 280-9 253-8 265-7 275-0 
a Mami. i. 0-2 -ss. ese E 36-0 37-8 | 39-3 39-1 43-1 40:7 37-7 43-1 40:5 39-4 41-6 
000; ” Engineering products .. ta 115-6 122-4 131-0 131-9 141-7 145-0 132-7 149-8 132-4 142-9 151-0 
no os TONER 6s 5c codewn seus i, 21-2 20-7 21-8 22-8 23-6 21-9 21-3 | 24-1 21-7 22:2 21-7 
POONPOPER, 55 ce hd cotcecaqeansede see ‘i 11-8 10-9 11-8 9-4 13-8 11-5 12-1 | 12-4 1-2 | 15-3 12-7 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) * —35-8 | —43-6 | —71-8 | —58-2 | —70-6 —53-2 | —65-2 | —61:8 | —44°8 | —73-7 -| —23-9 
Bills VOLUME(') 
Imports : 
UNO . .sebdbie beiskuhaasavevvevadabe | 1954=100 114 122 138 1363 ati. 140s 1414 | a 1433 132 
Max. Food, drink and tobacco............ ‘i 9 | 118 121 el oe 1205 ace 1243 aa 
al re sf 4 | tor] 10 2 108s 1104 a 1413 | 
WES . whuarede ded acceded neck caehce es ‘é 124 | 143 | 157 1593 | ‘ie 1545 1624 ise 1793 | 
% PUNNCUINN a id 9 oe ads wand ehh ce e 132 150 201 1943 | aie 2155 1994 bd 2103 | 
55 7 
Exports : : . 
is Be . -acptehonbbanhcthconksetonets i 116 122 179 | 1245 me) 128 12 
VEnUACHPGE ov ilivcc ses ideas chentees a 113 117 124 1293 | . 1285 1244 1313 a 
54 | | 
63 BY AREA | | | 
47 | imports | | 
45 WA, 55 eos Baebes casa w hh edn < hs £ million 29-2 30-9 47-2 38-9 43-3 | 41-7 49-6 50-5 38-9 42-9 38:9 
MOR Soul da cdwonccdethtesacerees ‘~ 25:7 26:0 | 31-3 27-4 30-0 27-2 31-6 27-0 25-9 28-7 23-5 
2 MN AMATI 5 0565000505 ce caeeewess Ri; 24-6 26-8 26-0 28:7 23:2 | 2-8 22:7 24-9 25:3 30-2 25:5 
ry) West’n Europe—Common Market .... ~ 44-4 46:6 | 55:2- 55-5 60-4 54-0 51-9 56:2 52-3 60:5 | 53-9 
38 " os Free Trade Association ss 30-4 32-6 | 38-7 36-3 38-6 34:9 41-0 44-0 37:2 40:2 35:1 
67 Soviet Eastern Europe............... é 8-5 9-7 11-6 9-9 9-4 9°5 14:8 13-4 10-7 11-9 10-2 
” Other Non-Sterling.............056: a 3-7.) 3-2 43-6 44-2 44-3 46-7 49:7 |. SI-9 50-9 | 50-4 41-8 
| 
. MOling OPOBs's sos Ss oven 65 db awww’ ts 112-8 | 120-2 126-3 123-7 142-5 129-8 122-0 136-4 111-9 | 135-0 126-3 
50 
Exports of UK produce : 
ecurch USA: + sesemeen ™ ah wakew en scohaips ¢ket e 22-6 | 30:0 26-9 31-2 so 1 3 23-4 21-1 20:7 | 20-5 19-8 
Her {0 NOD oR ak tl sehncn baa wscig ames ac i 15-7 17-3 17-8 16-8 19-0 | 19-5 16-8 14-8 17-6 15-7 31-3 
ent cum Latin America... cs......cccecceeees ” 12-6 12-9 14-3 15-7 15-5 12-7 15-1 14:2 14:5 | 13-2 13-2 
West’n Europe—Common Market .... * 34-9 38-8 | 42-9 40-4 45-6 44:2 43-7 48-3 45-7 54-4 49-1 
” % Free Trade Association ‘a 26°6 28-8 31-7 31-0 32-7 31-7 33-5 36-1 33-2 33:7 33-3 
Soviet Eastern Europe............... " 3-8 5:1 6-4 5-4 6°6 6-3 5:4 8-5 7:7 8-3 7:8 
Or NGM INNR a :i.c ciccscecccscce i 32:4 32:8 | 37-8 36-3 41-9 37-0 39-8 45-4 37-4 42:9 37-7 
Witling MGR eicp dccckiigedcagecas wae a 116-1 111-8 118-5 120-2 116-1 127-2 128-3 141-7 120-3 121-2 126-4 
33} F TRADE IN SELECTED 
; OMMODITIES P 
mports : 
Ign! Wheat...... co Peadaaudia Sed ee mapas "000 tons 376-4 356-3 342-3 276-1 367-8 372-0 274-7 205-4 349-5 379-3 343-9 
e's Meat... 5... a Ride ace 56d emhaed 4% 7 69-4 67-6 70:3 58-7 94-2 72:5 56-0 69-5 60:0 76-9 66-9 
3, Sugar, unrefined............ecee0s é e 219-3 201-8 184-1 126-9 222-4 245-3 165-0 204:5 166-2 148-5 203-9 
Tsp Raw cotton (2) ........eeeceeueee ace i 21-5 22-5 22-6 34-7 26-4 26-5 27-2 21-0 - 31-6 24-9 24-6 
3 4-03 iw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (2) .... mn. Ib. Si: 58-6 49°9 46-8 56:9 62-3 56-1 75-7 58-1 66:7 73-4 
Noe Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... | °000 tons 17-0 17-0 16-4 18-1 25-4 16-7 21-0 24-2 19-8 24-6 16-7 
4-324 8 Sohwood "000 stds. 106-4 121-7 150-1 67-0 75-8 70:5 154-5 129-2 74-3 80-1 77-2 
" RUUD nies i ae asad Sats saws 000 tons 175-4 185-4 226-0 233-7 214-1 | 197-5 237-3 264-1 239:3 | 224-6 208-6 
91-3, & Crude petroleum..... Co vevese eeseee | mn, galls. 728 847 969 1,016 910 953 942 1,219 1,012 | 1,257 1,006 
rts of UK uce : 
4 ro including bunkers............. "000 tons 403 342 455 503 415 | 400 392 523 397 | 442 372 
e pm Oven piece-goods—cotton.......... mn. sq. yds. 32 29 29 28 31 28 29 24 | 29 26 
7c. pm ” ” * WO sash nck'us <s 000 sq. yds.| 7,893 8,536 8,085 10,243 9,589 7,193 7,521 8,941 7,973 | 7,865 7,816 
dc. pm } | : 
sc. pm HH Passenger cars and chassis ........... number |} 40,323 | 47,414 | 47,493 | 57,231 | 65,626 | 63,321 } 29,224 | 31,728 | 27,119 | 26,359 | 31,784 
apt. pm Commercial vehicles and chassis...... ‘ 9,303 | 10,619 | 12,127 | 11,897 | 11,867 | 12,921 | 14,207 | 17,286 | 16,689 | 16,447 | 13,596 
Agricultural tractors .............00- % 8,709 9,474 11,964 10,760 14,032 14,587 10,549 | 12,670 13,682 13,513 12,241 
Igc. pm . ‘ 
i Machinery—electrical.............. ee £'000 5,818 5,706 5,265 5,559 5,292 | 6,804 5,857 | 7,096 5,422 | 5,678 5,698 
fie * BO ish ccctens tetcecs . 42,773 47,264 52,926 50,094 56,333 | 55,511 57,059 66,773 59,612 64,355 62,442 
'2pf. pm Chemicals, elements and compounds . 3 5,027 5,862 6,438 5,998 6,267 | 6,383 6,594 | 7,149 6,917 6,678 6,769 


51/3 (') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards. (2) Retained imports. 
5-07 () Average for first quarter. (4) Average for fourth quarter. (5) Average for second quarter. 





APPOINTMENTS 


A career in 
management as a 
specialist officer 
in today’s R.ALF. 





In this country or abroad, much 
of the day-to-day “management” 
of the R.A.F. on the ground is 
the responsibility of the Equip- 
ment and Secretarial Branches. 
Equipment Officers are the logis- 
tics experts who organise the flow 
of equipment and the movement 
of personnel. 


Secretarial Officers are concerned 
with a wide range of administra- 
tive duties from accountancy to 
intelligence. 
There are two types of commis- 
sion. One guarantees you a full 
career to age 55 and is open to 
university graduates and profes- 
sionally qualified candidates 
under age 30; the other (in the 
Secretarial Branch only) guaran- 
tees service to age 38 (or for 16 
years, whichever is the longer) 
and is open to candidates under 
age. 39 with at least G.C.E. (or 
equivalent) at ‘O’ level in 5 
acceptable subjects. Both offer a 
generous pension and tax-free 
gratuity. 
Write for further information, 
giving your date of birth and 
qualifications, and saying which’ 
_ branch interests you, to:— 
Air Ministry (M.9) (EO817), 
Adastral House, London,WC1 


ESEARCH OFFICER required to work with 





suid: oup on proje Public Rela- 
tions bl Authorities.” Init phase 
deals with central government First hand 


acc to 
Institute of 


experience. Royal Public 
A nistration, 76A New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1. 


MARKETING > RESEARCH ~— 


LT.1. Led., is an Apaie Gum, marketing 
search organ’ isation. association with nae. 


we es in the sa 
ieee 
inter-Euro trade increases, an 


= ee 

is 
valuable y trainisig and experience to en with 
a dei onomics or engincering and three 


, 185 Piccadilly, Londen, W.1, _ 


~ UNIVERSITY OF 
BRISTOL 


Applications are invited 


from graduates 
thoes expectng aRCH ASSISTANT tor “the 


£ 

aoe should have at least a second 
class tion degree in omics. Some 
know! e “Of Statistics would be an one 
a know a of frcpuntios is 2 
Applica’ should be later’ 
June 2 1961, to the Registr S: Ue 


Bristol 8. en whom further’ “ partioulage may 
be obtai : 









TO fF 
Statistics to 
economics 


degree (1) in Mathematics and be interested ia 
macneuaticg: statistics, or (2) in Economics with 
sta 


or January Ist 
8a 


ii ’ 
Sino cso Sait a KIMBERLY-CLARK 
a a some concession in this = 

may be made for previous 


» ability to broadcast e ‘ e 
and to write radio Applications are invited from men with sound experience .in these 
and administrative ‘ability desirable. fields to join an expanding Company of international repute. 
wo toe year win the Gorman, = 


and 
iaadioer period = 540 p.a. 
ma tak 
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THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for a fulltime ‘ 
appointment as 


LECTURER 


EACH Mathematics and Mathematical 
Institute of Statisticians and 


European Market 
Survey Analyst 


required by 


gree finals standard. 
Candidates should possess a good honours 


Duties to omnes on September ist next, 
ry scale commences at £1,370 and 


ication RB be returned by Ji 1 
“tes Taed by ng a stamped dressed 
oolscap ales to the minders d. 
J. a SON, 
or of Education 


makers of Kleenex, Kotex & Delsey 


Responsibiljties principally in CONSUMER, PACKAGING AND 
‘ADVERTISING RESEARCH, MARKET SURVEYS, EXPERI. 
MENTAL ' MARKETING AND PRODUCT TESTS. A good 
analytical mind essential. 


ae Berlin E 


The successful candidate will possess tact and understanding and 
the ability to work well with individuals and organisations in various 
European Countries and will be based in London. 


Applications should be addressed to : 


The Director of Industrial Relations, 
KIMBERLY-CLARK LIMITED — 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 


the German 

ry whilst in Berlin £1,745 p.a., 
plus an ne Allowance wa appr 
accommodation 


date e up 
summer or early yh 4 of 1 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
uoting reference 61 G.245, Ect.) 

intments Officer, Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, within five. days. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


oe are invited for the post of 
URER in ACCOUNTING. 
A ESlae according to qualifications and experi- 












ence within the scale: £1,050 x £50 — £1,400 
£75 — £1,550: £1,550 x £75 — £1,850. 
ications (3 copies), naming three referees, 
should reach by July 31. 1961, the Assistant 
Re astrar gamete ang ocial x. The 
niversity, Edg' on. rmingham, ° 
ee eee oe et CADBURY BROTHERS 
ARKET graduate 













RESEARCH. A 
under 24 is cquniees for 


Research Section. Candidates should have the LIMITED 
ability to interview tituds 
in —Detaiis to Mrs. M. = 





of Bournville have a vacancy for a graduate trainee in. their 
Market Research Department. Applicants may either come direct 
from the University or have graduated within the last three or four 
years. They should preferably be economists with a sound know- 













y be arrang 
Applicants should have special qualifications in 
ae or Mathematics 
scale is £800 x £50 to £950, 


sala 
FSSU "ini itial placing on this scale at 





on experience and- qualifications; Appll- ledge of statistics. The work would involve briefly (1) general 
cations should be received by June 24, 2 ‘ Sy ye 
Cowie, MAL LLB. Pome gine from, GR: economic research, (2) some responsibility for market research 
University. se ° ° ° ° 2. 28 ° 
———— ———-—— enquiries and interviews, (3) application of statistical evidence to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF no es Pa 
MANCHESTER marketing and advertising plans. Applications should be addressed 
Applications are invited for the non-resident | to the Personnel Manager, Cadbury Brothers Limited, Bournville, 
pest of STAFF TUTOR, Extra-Mural Depart- . ° 
ment, to work in Holly Royde, the rtment’s Birmingham. 
residential college in Manchester. utor 
ou be qualified to teach field of 
studies and should have a 











WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 





of three years: salary a 
Allowance: , Applcuiont ihculd she sem aa ee Sa aes 
a m July 1, , to . anaes Harold He o 
seine Manchester 13, from whom APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF 
Ee and Tta of‘ nctaSe Mies | ACO we, een, ews. | stint ABMs PRARION CoUms 
ob rs B, to Accounting and ications are invited for the above, pow. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS | 2sns tha°s’prolewtonal Accovating qualr: | Candidates must be. graduates of a, Boil 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL sTupies =| S400 ia 2,575 pet annum. Membership of the F.S-$.U; 
Applications invited for a ment to Salary ae nee eeeeris © » ba obtained droan the Regt. c 
PP yy as Lecturer 7 qualifications and . Singleton Swansea, 


Saeed 


iculars and application: form must be sn 








Social Senden’ at es on the genie #109 050 x | to Governors, to urned by June 16, 1961. | by June 24, 1961. KAD 

$50 E1400 2 £75 £1850 tethiclency er at 

£1,550) a year for a — <= 

eran te io sdualiictions and experience: 

deen Labeeetea ln save ical woek ig the A qualified engineer with considerable experience in the 


dates interested in genoieice’ 
modern industrial 


ye oe a Avpiiations 


qualifica- 

experience, together wil names 

three referees, should reach the Reatstar 
The University, Leeds, 2, not later 20th 
i a 


production of plastios by extrusion process, is urgently re- 
quired to act as production engineer in a plant in Israel. 





Employment can be either on a temporary or permanent 
basis. 







BCOROMIC Ye eS ae 
- eennun, Membersini ney, Soup thee, £2.08 Please contact: 
Gwency” copies) aiving, ful deta” of Guale TES-ISRAEL PLASTICS CORPORATION 
cations, 50 3 - le s.. ane the UNITED STA cs A 
to whom reference may ould be 

not later 


P.O.B. 50, Holon, ISRAEL, 





their application. 
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Pp PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


AN INFORMATION OFFICER London 


Personnel Administration Limited requires an 

_ Information Officer for its Head Office. The duties 
RE ae oe ee ee ee 
the. dissemination of information directly 





through a regular bulletin, ro oe casa 
.« lying, Help on a variety of 
‘and eventual supervision of the’ library wal be be 
r 0 es feat seen ge tndaery are. ela from 
. ee ye —— 
 * gr “tech ete, UP. tabs wt be pa 
“aS a Starting sa ith at ‘progress yond, 
(Ref. 781/TLG/TE.) 
Applicants should-forward brief-details; quoting: t the 
«neference number, tO: =——- 


Personnel Administration Limited, 
“Appointments Division, 2: “Albert Gate, _London, 

















S.W.T. 

Regional Offices : pe MANCHESTER 
BRISTOL BIRMINGHAM . DUBLIN LEEDS 
NEWCASTLE 


































COURTAULDS 
COMMERCIAL LIBRARY 












experience in commerce or finance. 
preferably -Getman and French, ‘is important. 
economics would bé particularly -suitable. 
will be expected to act as deputy to the Head of the library. 












tion to the Director of Personnel, 


E.16/14. 









AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Institute of Advanced Studies 


RESEARCH SC iL OF 
PACIFIC STUDIES 


OF Applications are invited for appointments as 

RESEARCH OFFICERS in the New Guinea 
Research Unit. This Unit was established in 
1961 to conduct inter-disciplinary research into 
D pial a ae lems in the Territories ao the 
% Papua an ew a te ca velo and 
A vacancy exists for a specialist in the gro. with Guteone. ag exe 


UNIVERSITY 









eae, Fe behe 


a_ new one, 



































heats associated with urban growth, South-East Asia a the cific region. 
in the tropics, A candidate wit some eoret 
(perience in the administration of racially ae i 


econémics o japment. 
‘nixed urban areas in addition to an appropriate | Offered for Saeed inthe 


mic background would be preferred. aim is to build up’a new 
empir 






























Further vacancies exist for work ‘on problems ical knowledge of the regio St 
yt land tenure and use, of organisation for | current problems “ot economic Srowth — | of 
Productive activity, of the resettlement of | Australia’s economic relations with the area 
indigenous peoples and of communication 








are also contemplated. 





— persons Swe ve o 
icants are invit to indicate Ww Pro! 
lem or ordeieals they have particular Efe 
and any particular methods, 
Prefer-to use: 

The salary range is from £41,625 — £43,450 
~ annual increments of £A75. Appropriate 
. vances in relation to costs of living in the 
crritories of Papua and New Guinea will be 
“etermined for those required to work there. 





ent cultures. 






the development of New Guinea. 





if any, they would 





tions are invited, are as follows ; 






~ 








Fellow 




















A vacancy exists in the Company’s Commercial Library, London, 
for a Senior Reader (Woman) of newspapers and journals with 
a real interest in information work and preferably 2/3 years’ 
Ability to read some languages, 
A’ graduate in 
The successful candidate 


Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 


Courtaulds Limited, 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C.1, quoting reference number 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


Sehoat of of Pacific 


and was 
acts in Hao, emia Professor Sir John Craw- 
— so I, The 


rtment. is the study 
imitive economies, 
ve, emphasis on 


_ Facilities 
and a primary 
of systematic | 


A particular ficld of 
study of several departments of the School is 


The specific ‘appdéintments for which applica- 


Salih hd sip not less than £A3, 250 
000 — £43,550 

A2,120 — £A3,000 
Senior Research Fellow “te 620 — £A3.160 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 








ae WITH Lye = 9 brands ot 
ishers tested, out a 
types of of are. SHOPPE PPER'S S"GuipE (10s. oe 


purchascs refu 
investigation. ew rite ° "Consumer 
Council, Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1. 


May issuc out now. 


NCREASE BUSINESS and avoid 
manufacturing troubles: we can 
manufacture all kinds of 


pharmaceutical a toilet lines on 
contract for private Owners under strict 
control by the use of most up-to-date 
equipment.—Apply Box 1511. 


“ The 


oe any "eck “es of 
2 and pee sa oon of ‘bdtind 
arid wit title pages and 
= also be con- 


ae * Times Ecrary | papgeenene 
“Official ‘and/or Palmer's dex 


. ay 


7 * and pimowt: “Pramactigne ete Ais 
{ mc” Procte s ie: etc Ss 


c jonnell English-G 

‘cti (a ~YPenguin), Swan's ‘ ioe 
Dictidnary—any. :bgoks or’ painti asi 

es Si icbermah.—-H. Pordes. 138 

meee ae = Eondon,° W. 1. MUScunr 

eta a . 


ante 


and pnt ee pag 


your “DAUGHTER would enjoy firiding her 


rove? AERA FISHER BUREAU 
in. the STR 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE’ 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu- 
tive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute {Dset- E), 14 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


AVILE ROW CLOTHES. We spccialise in, | 


and have in our showrooms, a wide scicc- 
tion of the finest hand made town and country 
clothes for the discriminating gentieman. Lounge 
and Sports Suits, Dress clothes, 
Husting and Riding Kit are purchased direci 
f Savile Row Tai 
Our prices ram 
———— carried out. er’s secre and 
orders post accepted.-—-REGENT 
COMPANY. #4 Dover Street, -2nd a, dift). 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD_7180. Established 1922. 


n 9 a.m.-5: p.m.; Sats., 1 p.m. 


_ - % 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


are HELD cach JUNE and DECEMBER. at 85 
centres in U.K. and overseas. Copy of syllabus 
and details regarding membership may be 
obtained from: 


THE SECRETARY, 


THE CORPORATION OF 
SECRETARIES, 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON. W.L. 





THE CUNARD “STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


5 PER CENT COMA VE PREFERENCE 
6 BER, Cae NT. SECC ECON esto CUMUL ADVE 


“NOPIC - py. Quen. that the 
TRANSE Is ERED ct the abovt 
Sgocks. .wilh.-be seloseds. from. ne t.2 9, 1968, 


both dates pactagive, | for the Svea of pte- 
paring , Warr of Dividends for + 
half- -year 3 ding bie 30, 1961, to be paid 
and ‘after’ * 


: _ By Order of the Board. 
he FS 29 H. M. GOULDEN, , 


Secretary. 
Gives - Cundta Butaing, Liverpool, : 
June 1, 19% 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. especially for 

wniversity graduates and older students. 
| Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising ‘Secretary. Davies’s. 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Commercial. General 


Management xport, 
Certificate of Education, etc. - Also many prac- 
} tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice. mentioning examination or subjects in 
| which interested, to the Sccretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910 






SUBSCRIPTIONS TO .THE ECONOMIST. -. 
Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4 . 10 ; 
By air see below 


overseas £5 








Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct second-class airmail 


or in bulk by air freight for onward 


posting from central distribution points. 


Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
Where only one service ‘is shown this is because the alternative is either not 
available or not recommended. 









Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight 

Ammeia. US £10 6s. — eee ode. steed cen £10 6s. _— 
CI oc cette «Has _ $25 or £9 Jordan £7 15s. _ 
Ceylon. ... a ee £7 ‘5s. Lebanon ‘ £7 15s. | ~— 
ee eee oe | — ORR occ duadeden £9 Os. ~ 
East Africa.......... - £9 Os. £7 10s. New Zealand ...... £10 6s. -— 
Egypt... eo eeee Nee — Nigeria ......... oor Oe £6 /0s 
Europe ....... £6 Qs. _ Pakistan. ; ,» & «&@ — 
ee £9 Os. £6 10s Philippines . ogee kk 2 £10 6s. a 
Gibraltar, Malta £5 Os. — || Rhodesia (N. & S). €9 Os. | —_ 
Hongkong... ........ _ | £8 §Ss. || South Africa ....... £9 Os, | &7 10s 
WIS casey cee Hs its £9 Os. | £7 10s. || South and Central 
Indonesia. ...... roe £9 Qs. — America .......6 £9 Os. | =~ 
| Ee A &7 15s. - Se dps ciency sce &? 15s. £6 15s. 

ee ee £7 15s. a CRB eterne aasnkdee — $25 or £9 
ferael i062. es. oe @ Bs | a West Indies ........ £9 Os. _ 
SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA : John Hinton 

Co., 50 Miller Strect. Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. Smith 
2 Son, 71 Boulevard Adolphe Max, “Brussels.” BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua 


Mexico 70, 8/1110, Rio de J.neiro. 


CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount 


Pleasant .Road, Toronto 7; Ontario. .CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons 
Road, Fort, Colombo. “DINMARK: Ejnar Munksgaard, 6. Norregade, Copenhagen K. 
EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibratim~El Lakani. Heliopolis, Cairo. FINLAND: Akateminen 


Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuska‘o, Helsinki. 
Paris. .GERMANY: W. °. Sdarbach. 
Karlstrasse: 34, Hamburg 22, GHANA: 





N.Z. Voo! gwal, i4. Amsterdam-€. 
Etd.. 701- Marina  Houe:. 
Delhi 1,%0r 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 


Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Y: ema Strect. Teheran. 


ones Baghdad. 


Tokyo: Central. “JORDAN : Jos:ph I. 
“African Standard, P.O.-Box 30080, Nairdbi. 


INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., 


ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, -22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
agueri¢ Italiano. Via Lemazzo 52, Milan 12. 
Bahous & Co. 


FRANCE: W. H, Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli 
Gertrudenstrasse 36, Kolh 1; H. 

Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue de Stade, Athens. 
HONGKONG: ‘The Advertising & Publicity Burcau 


E. Braumuclicr 
Accra. GREECE: 
HOLLAND : Van -Geleren, Hoofdkantoor, 


Gole Market, New 
Iranian. Amalgamated Distribution 
IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Merjan Building. 
ITALY 
P.O. Box 605, 
KENYA: East 
A. Naufal & 


16+ -IRAN; 


JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., 
P.O. Box 66, Amman. 
LEBANON : Librairie Antoine, 


‘Sahel Fréres, Rue de l'Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & “Sons, Subscription 

it Arrangements will be made for periodic leave aR, Pew A1,625 — £A2.450 Dept., 74 Orchard Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ) Ltd., P.O. 
he Re Territories core — part of which initial salary within éath ‘range will depend Box 584, 75° Anzac Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ) Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, 
_— Officer will be ted to reside | on qualifications and experience. Appointments Wellington. NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Lid...6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. 

or ra ag week at the niversity. as Research Fellow or Senior Research Fellow NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturtieneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: Morris 

three Ri ——- will normally be | are initially for three years, with possibility of | Corporation... P.O. - Bo 1451,.... Manila. POLAND... .ARS. .Polona, | Krakowskie 

Resear. ee fe ——— may ¢xtend a | extension to a maximum of five © years. ‘Appoint- |  Przedmiescie 7,. Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern 

ments for =) be nent yo oe Appoint- | ment as Reader is permanent, and appointments Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publicatiqns, P.O. Box 3025, Port 

he made Ph app wrorner Suan corce years may | as Fellow and Scnior Fellow may be made | ‘Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribu dora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, Apattago 9156, Madrid. 

Officers are Serr ae ‘re-appe eat | Permanent, after an initial peri five years. | SUDAN: Sudan Booksho p, P.O. Box 156, .Khartoum.” SWEDEN : Wennergren-Williams A.B.., 

yN Superannuation is on the FS-S.U. pattern. Superannuation is on the or S.U. Nordenflychtsvigen 70,” Stockhoim. SWITZERLAND: Agence Aeberhard, Case 123. Berne 






Reasonable travel 


Reasonable travel and removal expenses are assistance with housing is provided. 


~ and assistance with housing is provided. 
urther details are available from the Secre- 
a. Association of Universities of the, British 
Wewonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 


on Foe tions close, in Australia and London, 
ly 3, 













tary, Association of U;: 
er penweee. 36 





Gordon Square, 




















on July 10, 1961 
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expenses are paid, and 


Further details are eee from the Secre- 
miversities of the British 
London, N.Y.; 


Applications me in Australia and London C.A 


Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, 
New York 22, N.Y.; Easterr 
Co., 4055. Wilshire Blvd.. 


Transit. TANGANYIKA = The Tankanyika Standard, P.O. 
Beyoglu-Istanbul. 
P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UMITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 
News Distributors Inc., 


The Economist, . National Press Building, Wasivington: 4. 
2s Angeles 5, California. 
. Quinta Oasis. Segun-a Krasner 


Box 33, Dar es Salaam. TURKEY : 
UGANDA: East African Standard, 
30 East 60th Street, 
306 West tith Street, New York 14, 
D.C.; National Publications 
VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Santiago 
orte, Urbanizacion Guaicaipiro, Apartado, No, 
Caracas. 


‘An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems. 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE ° LONDON ° EC2 





The 
Canadian 
Scene 


? We know it thoroughly ! 





Few countries in the world can oe with C 
and its economic future. ts googrephy, it's it’s 
people and its vast natural on is well 
on the way to world greatness. That’s why doing busi- 
ness = Canada can be such an exciting and profitable 
e ence. 

owi Canada and its economic potential is our 
business. We’ve been an inte part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with occa details of Canadian 
growth prospects...information that could be of vital 
importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ah aa That rou Canntet  Buataees’ a Sookie et oe 
in complete ies of ** in Canada. 
h predictions pertaining Canada’ future. 


tains facts and gros 
For hr We Br or callou 
tive, Mr. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E C.4. 


LL] TORONTO-DOMINION |ELUTY 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4. 103 Mount St., 
CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AR AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N.Y.8, 
570 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents Ail Around the Worid. 


Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
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= The best-known = 
4 name in e 
= Australian Banking <= 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 


8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 











OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 





LA 
TROPICAL 


mildness 
and 


character 





Sole Importers: 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 
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Providing 


_  *FOP 
Estate Duty 


—_— 


‘EDITH’ 


purchases and holds 
minority shareholdings in 
private companies and 
small public companies— 
where shareholders have 


to make provision for everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


Estate Duty and do not wish 3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 


to lose control 





ESTATE DUTIES The 
INVESTMENT 


TRUST LTD HAL. FAX 


for strength 
The booklet on Secu rity 


‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 


will be sent on request AEE | ASSETS 
HALIFAX © £500,000,000 
Paid-Up Shares © Investments accepted 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 3 1 oY < from £10 to £5,000 
: = Easy withdrawal 
National 0231 2 facilities 
Income Tax paid | De — 
3 posits in the 
ere Society are 





Secretaries and Managers 


Trustee Investments 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 


Corporation Ltd | jl ALI - AX 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
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=  HYSTER - HYSTER—RANSOMES 


WORLD-RENOWNED HYSTER 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 

IN STERLING FROM 

IRVINE AND IPSWICH. 
SUPERIOR DESIGN—BRITISH 
QUALITY—HIGH PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY GENUINE 

HYSTER PARTS AND SERVICE 
THROUGH STRATEGICALLY 


LOCATED, WORLD-WIDE 
DEALER ORGANISATION 


cca Se ee 


HYSTER—LIMITED 


IRVINE—SCOTLAND 
HYSTER—RANSOMES DIV. IPSWICH—ENGLAND 


Hyster is a Registered Trade Mark of the Hyster Company 
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